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Abstract 


Sufism is recognized as an important mystical facet of Islamic history. The 
expansion of Islam is also indebted to Sufis who migrated to different regions 
with the universal message of Islam and they further established and 
developed various Sufi orders and schools of thought. Among the many orders 
that took root in the subcontinent, the Chishtiya order gained prominence and 
became conspicuous. Chishti Khanqahs or the dwellings of the Chishti Sufis 
were grounds of spirituality where a unique culture thrived. These abodes 
fundamentally altered the socio-religious history of the region. Hundreds of 
Chishti Dargahs all over India and Pakistan continue to work as independent 


living institutions even today. 


Much scholarly work has been produced on the Chishtiya Sufi order in the 
subcontinent and studies have been conducted to compare its teachings to 
those of different schools of Sufi thoughts in various times and ages. 
Researchers have also made in depth studies of the Khanqahi structure of 
Chishtiya order but little study has been made on the spiritual/Sufi practices at 
the Chishti Dargahs and the social, political, religious and economic role of 
these Dargahs in contemporary times. This research attempts to look at the 
Sufi practices at the two Chishti Dargahs in West Punjab, Pakistan. For this 
study the Dargah of Baba Farid Masud-ud-Din Ganj-e-Shaker in Pakpattan, 
Sahiwal and Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi in Sial Sharif, Sargodha have been 
chosen for their multifunctional role in the region. Both, Chishti Khanqahi and 
Dargahi structure are analyzed side by side as both are intertwined with each 
other. The study also comprehends the multifunctional character of Dargahs 
and studies the character of Khanqahs and their function and perpetual impact 


on the region of Indo-Pak subcontinent. 


The first chapter explores the historical role of the Chishtiya school of 
thought, its teachings and practices. It also discusses Chishti Khangahs’ 
function and their impact on the medieval Indian society. It attempts to trace 
Chishti Khanqahs' syncretistic tendencies that synthesize Indian art and 
culture with Muslim traditions. The chapter also tries to locate the reasons that 


make Chishti Dargahs a living institution in contemporary times. 


xiii 


The second chapter locates Medieval Punjab as the first South Asian region to 
encounter the impact of early Sufi mystics. The research analyzes the socio- 
cultural set up of the times and the role of Sufi Khanqahs/Dargahs such as that 
of Ali bin Usman Hajviri's, commonly known as Data Sahib and Chishti 
Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker in Pakpattan. The study attempts to 
investigate both Dargahs' intellectual, social and religious impact on the 


socio-cultural and religious set up of the Medieval Punjab. 


Third chapter studies the historical narration of the Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj 
Shaker. Investigation is done from its Khanqahi structure and its working in 
11" century's Punjab to its Dargahi structure and its functioning in 
contemporary Punjab. The major purpose of the chapter is to analyze the 
Dargahi structure which is multifold in its character, such as its socio- 
religious, spiritual, political and economic function and impacts on its 


environs. 


The fourth chapter discusses manifold role of the Dargah of Khawaja Shams- 
ud-Din Sialvi in the region. The chapter aims to analyze the significance of 
Chishti Sufi Dargah in late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It also 
explores the political, social, sacred and economic role of the Dargah in the 
region. Another distinctive feature of the Dargah which study highlights is its 
literary and scholastic contribution throughout the region and overall the 


country. 


In the fifth chapter the main focus is given on ritual, religious/Sufi rituals and 
their performance by giving emphasis on the Sufi practices at both Chishti 
Dargahs. Study tries to locate the reasons behind the visitation of Dargahs. To 
get the actual findings anthropological research is conducted and for that most 
of data was collected during Urs celebrations at both Dargahs. The study also 
takes into account the architectural structures and spaces of both Dargahs and 
analyzes how they have evolved through time and affected some of the Sufi 


practices at the Dargah. 


In the last chapter the research evaluates the similarities and differences in the 
multidimensional role of both Chishti Dargahs and also in the Sufi Practices 


which are performed there. 


Introduction 

Sufism! has its basis in Arabia and with the passage of time it soon established itself as a 
great movement in other Islamic countries. A large number of Muslim Sufis enhanced it 
with their mystical capabilities and Sufi thinking. Sufism being a mystical facet of Islam 
became a central channel for the expansion of it at all levels, in particular in changing the 
mind-set of unbelievers and setting up of the Muslim culture. Sufis became incorporated 
as an essential inner part of the cultivation of Islamic polity. After the increasing strength 
and stability of the main Sufi orders in the central provinces of Islam, the full effect of 


Sufism, began to be felt in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries.” 


In Indian subcontinent the most exceptional spokesperson of Sufi movement was Moin- 
ud-Din Chishti? of Chishtiya order. The Chishtiya order was initiated by Khawaja Moin- 
ud-Din Chishti who founded the first Sufi order in Indian subcontinent.* He started its 
center in Ajmer where the order extended far and wide. Today, the Chishti order is one of 
the most widespread Sufi orders of Islam in the Indian subcontinent.” It is established to 
be the most prominent Sufi order of India and Pakistan.° Chishti Sufi masters expanded 


the well-organized system of their Khangahs’ all over Indian subcontinent with single 


' Etymologically there are words in English language like Spiritualism or Mysticism which are more close 
to the meanings of the Islamic concept of Tasawwuf (Arabic) or Sufism. In thesis the words Sufism and 
Sufi/s instead of Spiritualism/Mysticism and saints are used to keep the concept and its sense original. See 
for detail meanings of “Tasawwuf” and "Sufis", Oxford Concise Dictionary of World Religions, eds. John 
Bowker (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), s.v. “Sufis” and “Tasawwuf”. 

? See for detail note on the origin and development of Sufism in Islamic world with particular focus on 
Indo-Pak subcontinent, Farida Khanam, Sufism: An Introduction revised ed. (New Delhi: Goodword 
Books, 2009). Also see for the detail not on the evolutionary process of Sufi Orders Tanvir Anjum, Chishti 
Sufis in the Sultanate of Delhi (1190-1400): From Restrained Indifference to Calculated Defiance 
(Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2011), 57-59. 

? Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimension of Islam (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 2003), 345. 

^ S. M. Ikram, A History of Muslim Civilization in India and Pakistan: A Political and Cultural History, Ju 
ed. (Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 1997), 71. Also see Encyclopedia of Islam, Juane E. Campo (New 
York: Fact on File Inc., 2009), s.v. *Chishti Sufi Order". 

? Laxmi Dhaul, The Sufi Shrine of Ajmer (New Delhi: Rupa and Co., 2004), 103. 

* S. Fadhlalla Haeri, The Thoughtful Guide to Sufism (New Delhi: Bhavana Books and Prints, 2006), 32. 

7 Meeting or gathering place of Sufis. Oxford Concise Dictionary of World Religions, 314. Generally the 
Khangah is considered a place which is related with Sufism, a place that is reserved for those who search 
for the pleasure of Allah by way of devoting themselves to Him while detaching themselves from the 
world. In other words Khanqah was such a place which was dedicated to supporting people who required 
renovation and wanted to purify themselves of the humiliating transgression. Also see Muneera Haeri, The 
Chishtis: A Living Light (New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 2-5. 


universal aim of serving humanity at all levels. Etymologically, Khangah is a 
combination of two words. Khan is taken from the Persian word Khana denoting a house, 
and the word Qah which is Arabic in origin means a “practice” or an “act of worship”. 
Thus, Khanqah means an abode of worship. There are several identical terms to 
Khanqah which are used in Sufi literature such as Zawiyahs, Ribats, Jama’at Khanas, but 
none of these exactly denotes the meaning what the term Khanqah signifies. In modern 
literature, the terminologies like “hospices”, “monasteries” or “convent” are frequently 
mentioned as equivalent to Khanqah but these terminologies signify their own individual 
sense in the perspective of Christianity. These terms, also, do not fulfill the density of the 


Sufi establishments." According to the Oxford Dictionary of Islam the word Khanqah 


means, 


“Place where the meal cloth is spread. lIt is al term for Sufi meeting house. Al- 
Magrizi (d.1461) wrote that khanaqahs first appeared in the tenth century and that 
these buildings were “exclusively dedicated to the worship of God almighty,” 
although other reports refer to their existence as early as the ninth century. Some 
of the earliest recorded khanaqahs in Persia were established by Muhammad ibn 
Karram (d. 839), the founder of the Karrami sect, for his followers. Abu Said ibn 
Abil-Khayr (d. 1049) was the first to codify and record rules for Sufi novices in 
the khanaqah. Early classical Persian Sufi sources employ five different terms— 
khanaqah, ribat, sumaa, tekke, and zawiyah—practically interchangeably to 


denote the meetinghouse of the first Sufi fraternities."? 


After Chishti Sufis’ physical demise centuries ago, their Dargahs'? are now functioning 
as living institutions. In the South Asian perspective, a Sufi shrine is called by terms such 


as Dargah, |Darbarl, Mazar, Ziyarat Gah (places of visit or pilgrimage), or Khanqah 


* See for detail Anjum, Chishti Sufis in the Sultanate of Delhi (1190-1400), 54-55. 

?«K hangah," Oxford Islamic Studies Online, 

accessed April 16, 2015, http://www.oxfordislamicstudies.com/article/opr/t125/e1270. 

10 Dargah literary means “Court”, A mausoleum of a Sufi. Prof. Dr. Hafeez-ur-Rehman Chaudhry, Saints 
and Shrines in Pakistan; Anthropological Perspective (Islamabad: National Institute of Historical and 
Cultural Research, Center of Excellence, Quaid-i-Azam University, Islamabad, 2013), 462. 


etc.'’ Sufi Dargahs are built around the tombs of the Sufis who though long deceased are 
memorized, venerated and celebrated by the supplicants and devotees and asked for 
mediation. Dargahs are also described as holy places marked by passionate devotional 
activity. | In South Asian region the Dargah has a meaningful social, religious, cultural, 
political, economic and spiritual part to play. Dargah generally denotes a place for 


protection and spreading of Islamic practices and Sufi knowledge." 


Dargahs which have served as the great centers of wisdom, light and spiritual culture, not 
only because of their administrative excellence, but because the mausoleums of the great 
Sufis have also been the cause of exceptionally deep motivation to the life of Muslims. 
Therefore, visiting Dargahs and pay homage to the Sufis buried inside tombs has always 
been the continuing practice of Sufism. This Dargah culture can be found all the way 
through Islamic world but it has been the hallmark of Muslim culture in the subcontinent. 
In both India and Pakistan Dargahs are considered the most venerated places. The 
visitation and veneration of various Sufi Dargahs is one of the most prominent features of 


religious, spiritual and cultural life of Indo-Pak region. 


In Pakistan, West Punjab is a land of countless Dargahs of various Sufi orders but Chishti 
Dargahs have produced a deep impact on the socio-religious setup of the region through 
their rituals and Sufi practices. The reason behind choosing both Chishti Dargahs is that, 
Chishti Sufis influenced Punjabi masses with their affectionate approach and have been a 
major factor to mold the lower castes towards Islam. Today the people of Pakpattan and 


Sial Sharif love and respect their Chishti Sufis like Baba Farid and Khawaja Shams-ud- 





!! See Christian W. Troll, *Introduction" in ed. Muslim Shrines in India, Their Character, History and 
Significance (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1989). 

' See, Peter Gottschalk, ed. Indian Muslim Tradition. In Religions of South Asia: An Introduction (London: 
Routledge, 2006), 231. “Dargah is from the "Persian, literally ‘place of a door usually 'royal court, palace' 
in Persia, but in India with the additional specialized sense 'tomb or shrine of a pir." Encyclopedia of Islam 
(2nd Edition), Volume II:141b. 


? Dargah is used “as a place for the cure of physical and mental sickness, or as an intercession center. 
Intercession is exercised both by dead saints (with or without the mediation of the shrine 
caretakers), and by living masters. Devotees believe that Sufi masters, because of their proximity to Allah, 
are endowed with barakat (Divine blessing, spiritual power), an attribute that, after the masters’ death, 
moves to their burial place, turning it into a sacred centre." Valdinoci, Mauro, "Ritual Journey and 
Symbolic Journey: Elements of Pilgrimage to the Sufi Saints’ Shrines in Hyderabad", Rivista di Studi 
Sudasiatici III (2008): 203 


Din Sialvi. This veneration can be seen through the performance of Sufi rituals at both 
Dargahs. These Sufis pulled them up from inferiority complex to respectable human 
beings and led down the foundation of a distinct Muslim Culture. They spoke to them in 
their native languages and they lived simple and poverty-stricken life like them. So 
indigenous did not find any harm in embracing the religion these Chishti Sufi masters 
belonged to. Thus the spread of Islam in the region is generally accredited to the effort of 
Chishti Sufis, who first founded their Khanqahs in Punjab. Chishti Sufis became 


incorporated as an imperative inner part of Punjabi Islamic culture and society. 


For example, Baba Farid was a well-known intellectual in Persian and Arabic, and he 
could continue with these languages easily but he preferred the native language, Punjabi 
to communicate his message. Chishtis involved themselves to the Punjabi community and 
be a significant factor in molding the regional culture towards Islam by embracing, 
implementing and developing native languages and culture. '^ Such as the popularity of 
Chishtiya Sufism also grew from Qwwali (Sama) as music has always been an 
important component of Hindu religion. Moreover Chishti Sufis considered Qwwali 
(music) one of the most operative and valid ways to recall Allah and attain mystical 
delight. '° The sayings of the early Chishti Sufis gave way and insight into the social and 


cultural life of India in general and the region of Punjab in particular. Chishti Khanqahs 





^ Manzur Ijaz, Wichaar, “People’s history of the Punjab: Caste oppression, conversions and Sufism,” 
accessed November 15, 2014, http://www.wichaar.com/news/315/ARTICLE/11994/2009-02-05.html. Also 
see R. M. Eaton, “Sufi Folk Literature and the Expansion of Indian Islam.” History of Religions, Vol. 14, 
No. 2, (Nov., 1974): 117-127. Also, Sami Gabriel Massoud, “Sufis, Sufi Turuq and The Question of 
Conversion to Islam in India: An Assessment" (M.A Diss., Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University, 
Montréal, 1997). Also see, Raziuddin Aquil, ed., Sufism and Society in Medieval India: Debates in Indian 
History and Society Series (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2010). Another insight into the matter 
provided by Eaton, See for detail, R. M Eaton, *Approaches to the Study of Conversion to Islam in India." 
In Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies, ed. R. C. Martin (Tucson: U Arizona Press, 1985), 106-123. 
See, Iqtidar Husain Siddiq, "Advent of Sufism in Medieval Punjab: A Narrative of its Historical Role," in 
Sufism in Punjab Mystics, Literature and Shrines ed. Surinder Singh Ishwar Dayal Gaur (New Delhi: Aakar 
Books, 2009), 49-62. Also, "Islam in India," New World Encyclopedia, accessed April 19, 2015, 
http://www.newworldencyclopedia.org/entry/Islam in India. 





7 Qwwali is “A Sufi song or music. Through the rhythms of Qwwali the listener may be opened to inrushes 
(warid) of knowledge and awareness through which he reaches ecstasy (wajd). If he “finds” Allah within 
this ecstasy then he has experienced the true Sama. Amatullah Armstrong, Sufi Terminology: Al-Qamus Al- 
Sufi, The Mystical Language of Islam (Lahore: Ferozsons (Pvt.) Ltd. 2001), 185. Also see Sama from the 
same book, 209-10. 

'© Mikko Viitamaki, “Text and Intensification of Its Impact in Chishti Sama” (M.A diss., University of 
Helsinki, 2008). Also see, Bruce B. Lawrence, “The Early Chishti Approach to Sama” in Sacred Sound: 
Music in Religious Thought and Practice, ed. Joyce Irwin (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983), 93-109. 


did offer calm and comfort to thousands of the deprived natives. By the fourteenth 
century Chishtiya order was entrenched with a broad network of Khanqahs. Chishti 
Khanqahs of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi operated as 
local station of Islam which allied the scattered, ethnically structured inhabitants of the 
Punjab to the larger Muslim population. Their importance cropped up because of the 
effective and influential spiritual, social, educational, and cultural roles they played for 
the local people. The friendly social environment and the modest ways of the mystics left 
powerful psychological effects on the discriminated social structure of Punjab’s socio- 


cultural structure." 


Aristocrats as well as the poor of the society assembled in the Khanqahs and the Sufis 
spread their teachings irrespective of their title and faith. They provided relief to the 
stressed and tensed people, made available food and shelter to the deprived, addressed 
corruption and dishonesty, and scolded the harsh and unfair rulers. The Jama at 
Khanahs'? or Khanqahs of both Chishti Sufis not only attracted scholars, Sufis, artisans 
but specially the poor and the demoralized class where they found utmost self-respect, 
love and care. These Khanqahs were one of the greatest centers of spiritual learning and 
culture where the seekers were entertained with spiritual and intellectual enlightenment 
along with free food and shelter. In short Chishti Khanqahs were quite liberal in their 


approach toward dealing with humanity. "° 


In other words, within the Dargahs a huge amount of diverse classes of the Punjabi 
people come together and share the ecstasy, peace and relief mutually. It is interesting to 


study how a single place is rendered as a source of blessing (Baraka^?) for all the visitors 





17 Qazi Javed, Punjab key Sufi Danish war (Lahore: Fiction House, n.d) 256 and 54-55. 

55 Jama ‘at Khanah is a Persian etymology which denotes a teaching center and also place of mutual living. 
It is an equivalent word to Khanqah and in Chishtiya Sufism this word is usually used in preference to the 
word Khanqah. See Anjum, Chishti Sufis in the Sultanate of Delhi (1190-1400), 55. 

? Almost all books on Chishtiya order significantly highlight the socio-cultural and spiritual role of Chishti 
Khanqahs in molding the mindset of the deprived classes in the Indian subcontinent thus contributed in 
transforming the society. 

°° Baraka is an Arabic word. In English etymology the word “Blessing” is similar to “Baraka”. “In Islam, a 
quality or force emanating originally from Allah but capable of transmission to objects or to human beings. 
The word appears in the Quran in the plural, barakat, ‘blessings’....Muhammad, prophets, and holy 
persons in general are especially credited with baraka, and in popular Islam baraka can be acquired by 
touching a shrine or the tomb of a wali (holy person).... A Baraka from God initiates a Sufi order. Great 


irrespective of what setting they belong to. If it is said that the whole structure and system 
of Khanqah and Dargah is based on the single concept of Baraka then it would not be 
wrong. Armstrong, author of Sufi Terminology has defined and described the concept of 


Baraka as; 


“Barakah is a suitable spiritual energy which flows through everything, but is 
strongest within the human. The more purified the human becomes, the greater 
the flow of barakah. Overpowering barakah can be experienced in sacred places, 
in sacred art and sanctified people, all of which are theophanies revealing and 


manifesting the Divinity- here on earth.””! 


It is the force of Baraka on which the whole mechanism of Khangah or Dargah is 
sustained. In other words, the dynamism of Baraka works as a captivating center where 
the entire network of Khangahs or Dargahs and their multi-functioning as socio-religious 


organizations get its all strength from. 


The literary and scholastic contributions of both Dargahs in form of Murideen are 
immense. The most imperative aspect of Dargah based Piri-Muridi? culture is the 
association between Pir and Murid which also includes the transfer of the spiritual clout 
of the earliest Sufis to their descendants. This association is, again, deeply linked up with 
the drift of Baraka as it is firmly believed that original Sufi’s Baraka has actually been 
transmitted into his descendants who are equally blessed and respectable. Apart from 
religious or mystical feature that Piri-Muridi expression carries with itself, there is a very 


strong economic factor in this tradition of Piri-Muridi also which is quite deep-rooted 





Sufi shaykhs also become possessed of baraka which is transmitted to others and many remain associated 
with their tombs, thereby evoking pilgrimage.” Oxford Concise Dictionary of World Religions, 76. 

?! Armstrong, Sufi Terminology, 32. Baraka is frequently conveyed through touch and kiss like placing of 
hands on Sufi grave and other his relics. 


? Piri-Muridi is a common terminology of Sufism where Pir or Murshid stands for Sufi master and Murid 
stands for student or disciple. Pir or Murshid is generally a descendant or Sajjadah Nashin or Gaddi Nashin 
of the actual original Sufi buried in the Dargah. It is a very strong Sufi relationship and continued as 
effective and compelling tradition since centuries. See, Bushra Hassan and Anila Kamal, "Development 
and Validation of the Piri-Muridi Scale", Pakistan Journal of Psychological Research, Vol. 25, No.1 
(2010): 79-97. Also, Bushra Hassan and Dr. Anila Kamal, The Piri-Muridi Relationship: Attitudes and 
Opinions of People towards Piri-Muridi and Interviews of Famous Sajjada Nishin at Potohar Region 
(Germany: LAP LAMBERT Academic Publishing, 2010). 


and obvious, particularly in the case of Baba Farid’s Dargah. In contemporary times how 
the Gaddi Nashins/Khalifa/Pir/Sajjada Nashins? use their spiritual authority as local 
landlords would be worth exploring since land lordship (Zimindara) forms a central 
element of the Punjabi village culture. In Punjab many of contemporary Chishti Pirs, 
particularly from Baba Farid's family, are either landowners or associated with the usual 
landowning benefit. Dargahs provide small/large scale economic business for community 
around, such as the business of Chador’“/Sheets making. Chador charhana (sheet 
offering) on the grave of the Sufis is one of the most significant Sufi practices and has 
become a popular and grown tradition. Hence it provides a great business opportunity for 
Chador makers and sellers to make good business whole year. The temporary or 
permanent local Bazars (market) which are just associated to their particular Dargahs are 
source of permanent earning of many locals. Moreover, in the Punjabi rural set up 
Dargah culture provides women more space to practice spirituality while performing 
various Sufi practices at both Dargahs. Both Chishti Dargahs also provide business 
opportunities to local female devotees as found during anthropological investigation at 


the sites. 


From the above history and background of the two Dargahs, a few conclusions can be 
drawn. First, it is observed that the practices and rituals performed at both Chishti 
Dargahs have particular objectives for the devotees and the pilgrims. Secondly, through 


these rituals the Dargahs played a multifaceted role in molding medieval Indian society 


? Sajjada Nashin is hereditary successors to the spiritual seats. The Sajjada Nashin, Gaddi Nashin, Khalifa 
or Pir is known as hereditary manager is the successor of an original Sufi or Pir buried in any particular 
Dargah. In some examples descendant of a follower or disciple of an original Sufi is also taken as Sajjada 
Nashin. Sajjada Nashins are considered the real owner of the Dargahs. They do have their political role, 
along with their spiritual role, to perform since they have Baraka based power and respect in Pakistani 
social set up. Huge Jgirs (lands) associated to Dargahs have increased their economic status too. Therefore 
Government elite in Pakistan require their support because of these Sajjada Nashins' political and 
economic influence which they exercise over millions of their Murideen mostly in villages where seventy 
percent of Pakistani population still lives. 

Chador is a Persian word, it is basically a big cloth utilized for head covering, cloak, and scarf 
customarily by women among indo-Pak Muslim and other neighboring countries like Iran lAfghanistanl. 
"English words of Persian origin," accessed July 17, 2016, 
http://www.translationdirectory.com/glossaries/glossary189.htm. In Sufism, the devotees and followers of 
Sufi offer beautifully sewing with sacred Quranic verses Chador to tribute the Sufi for his services for 
humanity and religion. Chador offering is basically a way of showing love and respect for the Sufi in order 
to get blessings which in turn fulfill their prayers and desires of devotee. 





in general and the Punjabi community in particular leaving multiple impacts on the local 
community. Third it can be hypothesized that Chishti Dargahs like other Sufi Dargahs 
cannot be considered merely as religious institutions. Instead they have to perform 
manifold functions such as social, political, economic, cultural and sacred that can only 
be done through the traditional practices. Keeping this perspective of Chishti Dargahs in 
mind, we find that the Dargahs of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and Khawaja Shams-ud-Din 
Sialvi are highly multifaceted organizations in their character. These aspects of the 
Dargahs invite research into the contemporary ritual practices at the two sites and their 


impact on modern society. 


Literature Review 

A study of the spiritual practices at the two Dargahs requires an in depth and 
comprehensive analysis and understanding of the role of the Dargahs from their time of 
existence. Many writers have discussed and traced the history and background of Chishti 
Dargahs in Punjab especially that of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker. Exceptional work The Life 
and Times of Shaikh Farid-ud-Din Ganj-i-Shaker by Khalique Ahmad Nizami is 
considered one of the most authentic books which present a full length historical analysis 
on Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and his time period. The book discusses Baba Farid’s life and 
his spiritual, intellectual contribution to the Chishtiya Order. His Khangah and its 


working are also discussed in detail. 


The book Chishti Khankqahein Aur Serberhan-e-Bar-e-Saghir by Mian Muhammad Din 
Kalim exclusively deals with the construction and organization of Chishti Dargahs such 
as the Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker in Pakpattan which is quite helpful in 
understanding the structural order of the Dargah. A History of Sufism in India, (Vol. 1) 
by Sayed Athar Abbas Rizvi gives detail accounts on the social and religious function of 
the Jama’at Khana of Baba Farid. The Vol. II of the same book imparts deep insight 
about the Chishtiya Order and its poetic role in the regional languages of the 
subcontinent. Our Legendary Intellectuals by Sajjad Sheikh exclusively discusses Baba 


Farid’s poetic contribution. 


Pirs, Shrines and Pakistani Islam by P. Lewis covers the Dargah of Baba Farid at 
Pakpattan and also discusses the system of Gaddi Nashini at the Dargah. Baba Ji, Life 
and Teachings of Baba Farid edited by M. Ikram Chaghatai is a compiled book that 
contains a well-researched collection of articles from different renowned scholars who 
have comprehensively discussed Baba Farid's time period, the role of his Khanqah and 
later Dargah, his poetry and his mystical way of life. It particularly highlights the way 
Baba Farid influenced the Sikh intellect and the regional community of Pakpattan. 
Tariekh-e-Mashaiekh-e-Chisht (Part I and V) by Khalique Ahmed Nizami is another 
piece of work that talks about Chishtiya Sufism in detail. Author effectively provides 
detail about the development, organization and implementation of Sufism and Orders in 
the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. Chishtiya order’s phase I and II are described. It tells 
about the crucial constructive role of Khanqahs in the socio-cultural set up of 
subcontinent in sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. What were the 
intellectual bases of Chishtiya Sufism, Chishti Sufis’ interaction with Hindus, their 
scholarly input such as their poetry and Malfoozat? and the role of Sama (Qwwali) are 
the very main topics in the book. Informative note on Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi is 


also provided. 


Some Aspects of Religion and Politics in India During the Thirteenth Century by 
Khalique Ahmad Nizami is a valuable book which draws attention towards Chishti Sufis 
and the role of their Khanqahs. Further, a book that emphasizes on Chishti Khanqahs is 
The Islamic Path: Sufism, Society and Politics in India by Sayed Zaheer Hussain Jafri. 
Sufism in Punjab; Mystics, Literature and Shrines Edited by Surinder Singh, Ishwar 
Dayal Gaur, is a co-attempt of intellectuals from India and Pakistan. The book is written 
in three parts that are dedicated to Sufi mystics, Sufi literature and Sufi Dargahs with a 
thorough preface. The material investigates the system taken up by the Punjab's Sufis to 
appreciate the mystic ideology and its practical application in the medieval socio-cultural 
environment. The book also looks into the diverse types of Sufi literature with an 
? Malfoozat are Sufis’ sayings which were written and collected by their disciples while attending the 
lectures at Sufi Khanqahs. Malfoozat are considered as the most authentic primary historical account/source 
that provide significant fact about the particular Sufi/s or Sufi Order/s and the spiritual system they practice 


at their times. Malfoozat also make available valuable details about a certain time period and socio- 
religious, political and economic history of that time. 
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observation to realize the tone of Punjab Sufism. Most relevant essays in the book to my 
topic are: “Advent of Sufism in medieval Punjab: a narrative of its historical role”, “Sons 
of bread and sons of soul lineal and spiritual descendants of Baba Farid and the issue of 
succession”, “Theory and practice of Islamic mysticism” and “Baba Farid: the pioneer of 


Punjabi Sufi poetry”. 


The Sufi Orders in Islam by J. Spencer Trimingham is a study that puts forward a 
coherent and comprehensive explanation of the structure and expansion of the Sufi 
schools of thoughts from the second century of Islam until the present times. Writer’s 
focus is on the realistic regulations in the wake of the mystical characteristics of Sufism. 
How Sufism developed and altered, the association to the clarifying and spreading out the 
spiritual ideas, its practices and traditional applications and finally the effect of these Sufi 


orders upon Islamic civilization are the main focal points in the study, 


Islam in India and Pakistan by Annemarie Schimmel, presents a short yet clear review of 
the different features of Islam as it expanded in the Indo-Pakistani Subcontinent since the 
first entrance in 711, Thoughtful Guide to Sufism by Shaykh Fadhlalla Haeri explains 
Sufism’s genesis and backdrop, its connection with Islam and its extend all over the 
world. It draws attention to what it stands for to be a Sufi and the importance of Sufism in 
contemporary life. Biographies of important Sufis are also part of the study. Its Chapters, 


29 


“definition of Sufis”, “Sufi orders”, “the role of the Sufi”, “Sufism and society” and 


“Sufism in modern times” are important for the selected topic. 


Mystical Dimensions of Islam by Annemarie Schimmel traces Sufism from its early 
period all the way through the nineteenth century. She examines Sufism as a sign of 
Islamic poetry and observes different features of mystical poetry in Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Sindhi, Panjabi, and Pashto. The study makes obvious how Sufi ideals infused 
the whole structure of Muslim life. Chapters, “what is Sufism”?, “historical outline of 
classical Sufism”, “Sufi orders and fraternities” and “Sufism in indo-Pakistan” are quite 
related to the presented analysis. Sufism; The Heart of Islam by Sadia Dehlvi, The 


research enfolds the outstanding lives of the early Sufis, their literature, and philosophies 
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that emphasize on the decontamination of the soul and heart. Author draws attention to 
the foremost Sufi orders and their fame in the subcontinent. How the teachings of Sufi 
Masters influenced the devotional side of Muslims forever is the focal point of the study. 
Inclusive and thorough study of Sufism with particular focus on the sub-continent 
provides relevant detail on the proposed study. The Chishtis, a Living Light by Muneera 
Haeri is another fine work that supports my topic. Writer gives an account about the lives 
of six early Sufis of the Chishtiya order. Along the way, she presents rich historical 
explanations and observes facets of tradition. The book is an impartial, accurate and 
coherent effort which tells exclusively about the valuable contribution of the early Chishti 


Sufis in Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 


A further reading which helps to understand the role of Islam and Sufis in the region of 
Punjab is Punjab: Ghulami Sey Azaadi Tak by Ian Talbot, translated by Dr. Tahir 
Kamran. It is well researched book that critically analyzes the Sufism in the region of 
Punjab from pre partition era till partition. Sufi Terminology (Al-Qamus Al-Sufi): The 
Mystical Language of Islam: It is a unique book of its own kind. Basically it is a 
dictionary compiled by Amatullah Armstrong. It gives a detail definitions and meaning of 
terminologies which are used in Islamic mysticism. This Sufi dictionary (Qamus) indeed 
helps in comprehending the Sufi terms or expressions well. Because of this helping 
glossary researchers of Islamic Sufism can easily preserve the originality of the subject 
matter by keeping particular Sufi terms in their writings as it is with their nearer 


meanings. 


Sufi Martyrs of Love: Chishti Sufism in South Asia and Beyond by Carl W. Ernst and 
Bruce B. Lawrence another fine piece of literature that moderately covers my topic. It 
highlights the history and performance of the Chishtiya Sufism from its early stages to 
the present. It historically analyzes the Chishti Sufi order as the most well-known and 
accepted of all Sufi customs since the twelfth-century. Exceptionally well researched 
book in recent time is, Chishti Sufis in the Sultanate of Delhi (1190-1400): From 
Restrained Indifference to Calculated Defiance by Tanvir Anjum. It is an excellent book 


which discusses in detail the relationship of the Chishti Sufis with the political 
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establishments which has been quite debatable. Just after the commencement of the 
Chishti order in Indian subcontinent in the last period of the twelfth century the Chishtis 
made a certain policy of complete detachment from the ruling elite. By executing it, the 
early Chishti Sufi Masters established an environment for independent action and 
exercise of Chishti ideologies. The topic is very deeply investigated therefore provides 
profound insight over the political attitude of early Chishti Khanqahs which helps to 
comprehend contemporary Chishti Dargahs’ political stance or function. Especially the 
part which deals with the political behavior of Baba Farid's Khanqah in medieval India 


provides valuable material for the chosen topic. 


Saints and Shrines in Pakistan: Anthropological Perspective by Prof. Dr. Hafeez-ur- 
Rehman is a scholarly analysis on Dargahs in West Punjab, especially in the Potohar 
plateau. It is mainly an anthropological investigation about two famous Sufi Dargahs in 
Punjab; one of them is the Chishti Dargah of famous Chishti master of nineteenth 
century Pir Meher Ali Shah in Golra Sharif Rawalpindi/Islamabad. The book provides in 
depth details about the Dargahi structure and its working in Punjab's socio-political and 
religious set up. The book presents the most valuable illustration for actual practice of 
Chishtiya Sufism, mostly, in today's world. The book being closer to the presented topic 
makes available sufficient understanding such as the multidimensional role of Dargah 


and exercise of Sufi practices there. In short literature is very much helpful. 


Muslim Saints of South Asia: The Eleventh to Fifteenth Centuries by Anna Suvorova. 
This book reports the reverence practices and customs of the Muslim Sufis. It summaries 
major drifts of the main Sufi orders in India, the sketches and teachings of the well- 
known as well as less known Sufis. It also throws light on the expansion of pilgrimage to 
their Dargahs in India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. A thorough argument of the 
collaboration of the Hindu spiritual practices and Muslim Sufi practices demonstrates the 
division among the firmness of the conventional and the suppleness of the popular Islam 
in South Asian region. Sufism An Introduction by Farida Khanam, this book emphasises 
on the enduring significance and application of Sufism. Though it is mostly an 


exploratory text yet it presents a coherent explanation of the beginning, expansion and 
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distinctive characteristics of the major Sufi orders, and their effect on the improvement of 
Islamic tradition. In its analysis of Sufi orders’ establishment, it covers in detail the 
several Sufi ceremonials and performances which these orders carry with themselves. It 
also underlines the significance of Sufism in contemporary life. This introductory 
document is helpful in comprehending the systematic way of various Sufi orders 
including Chishtiya. Meher-e-Munir: The Life of Pir Sayed Meher Ali Shah by Mawlana 
Faiz Ahmad Faiz. It is biographical account of one of the most prominent Chishti Sufis of 
nineteenth century Punjab i.e., Pir Meher Ali Shah of Golra Sharif. It is the detailed and 


authentic biography in Urdu. 


English translation of Meher-e-Munir by Dr. Muhammad Fadil Khan is also available 
now. Pir Meher Ali was a renowned Chishti Sufi master of his age, a brilliant poet and 
esteemed religious scholar of high caliber. The book unfolds the life, work and teachings 
of Pir Meher Ali Shah. The book is extremely important as it covers the role of Chishti 
KhanqalvDargah in nineteenth century. The book has not just underlined well the 
personal information and scholarly and spiritual contributions by the Sufi Pir rather there 
is much detail provided on the political role that was done by Chishti Khanqah of 
nineteenth century. Book discusses in much detail about Pir Meher Ali being the head of 
the anti-Ahmadiyya movement of Mirza Ghulam Ahmed Qadiyani. Though Pir Meher 
Ali Shah and his Dargah is not directly related to the given topic yet it is equally useful 


for the analysis of Chishti Dargahi set up in modern times. 


The War That Wasn't: The Sufi and the Sultan by Fatima Hussain aims to explore the 
broad bases of Sufi history in the Delhi Sultanate period with particular focus on the 
relationship between Sufi power and the social politics of Sultanate, and how this power 
shaped this relation concerning the Sufi and the Sultanate. The work encloses most 
important characteristics of the Sufi movement such as philosophy and rehearses of 
Sufism, expansion of Sufism in India, dynamics of Sufi power and the multidimensional 
character of the Sufi Khanqahs. The research is helpful indeed to understand the Sufi 
approach in medieval India. /ndia's Islamic Traditions: 711-1750 (Oxford in India 
Readings: Themes in Indian History) by Richard M. Eaton covers seventeen essays on 


different characteristics of Islamic mores in South Asia in addition to an Introduction by 
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the editor. Essays comprise an extensive collection of topics and offer a broad outline of 
the rich range of Islamic cultural expressions which are the characteristics of the Muslim 
customs in India. The essays in this book are written in historical contexts which deal 
with some basic questions concerning Islam. The second part inspects how Islamic 
traditions were related to the use of power throughout the long era of Muslim rule over 
India. The next third and fourth parts puts emphasis on distinct fields of Islamic history, 
literature, mores, law, and Sufi conducts. The final part highlights how Islamic traditions 
formed in South Asia. The work benefits researchers of medieval Indian history with 


special focus on the Islamic/Sufi legacy of the subcontinent. 


Islam in South Asia in Practice by Barbara D. Metcalf, this volume brings together the 
effort of more than thirty researchers of Islam and Muslim societies in South Asia. The 
aim of the book is to produce a rich compilation of essential texts to acknowledge the 
existed socio-religious and cultural proficiencies of South Asian Muslims. All readings 
are started with a concise relative note. Barbara Metcalf’s initial historical outline at the 
start of the book is very significant. Sufism Revisited (Essays) by Fatima Hussain in 
which Dr. Fatima Hussain has presented an insightful work that covers the different 
aspects of Sufism. A comprehensive portion in the book is also contributed to Sufi music 
and dance along with detailed note on Sufi women as poets in the subcontinent and their 
role in setting off women in specific and that of society in overall. The book deals well 
the social role of Baba Farid and his Khanqah and its function in diffusion the message of 
peace in South Asia. Sufism Revisited is writing with pragmatic approach which 


enclosed all features of the Sufis, their lives, wisdoms and Sufism's mechanism. 


Sufi Music of India and Pakistan: Sound, Context, and Meaning by Regula Burckhardt 
Qureshi. This book is a landmark reading that historically depicts the Muslim cultural 
presentation. Explicitly the book is about Qwwali which is usually agreed as the music of 
Sufism in South Asia initiated by Chishti Sufis. Regula Qureshi is one of the greatest 
scholars in ethnomusicology who comes with a distinctive set of tools to present the 
research. Indian Muslims by Mohammad Mujeeb is an effort to depict comprehensively 
the life of Indian Muslims in all its aspects such as orthodoxy, government, religious 


believed, Sufism, poets and writers, art, architecture and communal life. The writing 
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answered many crucial questions which are overlooked so far such as, what were the 
character and impact of the Sufis. What were the makeovers which happened inside 
Sufism with the passage of time? What was the nature of the Hindu-Muslim connections 
and in which shape they inspired each other? What was the Muslim part to the expansion 
of Indian literature, architecture, arts that caused to create a mutual culture? The book 
being the first wide-ranging and impartial sociological analysis of the Indian Muslim 


provides much needed material for the research. 


An excellent literature is Sufism and Society in Medieval India by Raziuddin Aquil. This 
volume is a detailed compilation of important essays on the role of Sufis in Indian history, 
society and culture. The research emphases on fundamental issues like the Sufis' 
adjustments to Indian socio-religious setting, sporadic adaptation and enlargement of 
Islam in India in form of Islamization process. The work has famously known scholars 
such as K.A. Nizami, Aziz Ahmad, S.A.A. Rizvi, Richard M. Eaton, Carl W. Ernst, 
Yohanan Friedmann, Simon Digby, and Muzaffar Alam. The introduction by the editor 
contains the discussions and the historiography while putting new questions and offering 


new aspects to the study of Sufism in Indian subcontinent. 


Much difficulty is faced while writing on the second Chishti Dargah of Khawaja Shams- 
ud-Din Sialvi in Sial Sharif as almost no work has been done on it as compared to the 
Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker in Pakpattan. Only dispersed material is available in 
different articles mostly by indigenous scholars still there are few researched books that 


have discussed the Chishti Dargah and its role in the Punjab region. 


These are as follows, Faroogh-e-Ilm Mein Khanwada Sial Sharif aur unky Khulfa ka 
Kirdar by Dr. Muhammad Sohbat Khan Kohati is a book which is based on PhD thesis 
on the selected topic. It is well researched writing that comprehensively covers the 
literary and educational contributions of the Dargah of Sial Sharif. It also gives historical 
account on the founder of the Dargah Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi which is hardly 
found in other authentic material. Another detailed research which is available in nine 
volumes is Fouz-al-Muqaal Fi Khulfa-e-Pir Sial by Haji Muhammad Murid Ahmed 
Chishti which again provides in length facts about the scholastic offerings by the 
disciples, Sajjada Nashins and Khulfa of Sial Sharif. Its ninth volume provides very 
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valuable material on the political aspect of the Sialvi Chishti Dargah which it performed 
in nineteenth century Punjab. Gulshen-e-Pir Sial by Muhammad Akram Sajid is an effort 


that covers four initial Sialvi Sufis and their contributions. 


There are few more books that provide material on the given topic Muslims Shrines in 
India edited by Christian W. Troll is a great compilation that enfolds well researched 
articles by various authentic scholars over the subject matter. The material facilitates in 
finding answers to various research questions. Punjab Key Sufi Danish Wer by Qazi 
Javaid is valuable material that provides deep insight about the teachings of Baba Farid 
Ganj Shaker and Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi and also the function of both Sufis’ 


Khanqahs in the moral character building of the local community in Punjab. 


Punjab Mein Khanqahi Culture by Ghafir Shehzad is another scholarly effort which 
brings out not just the history of various Dargahs in Punjab rather it investigates the 
whole Dargahi/Khanqahi mechanism very minutely. The focus is given on the built 
milieu of the Dargahs. The introduction by Dr. Jamal Malik is worth reading and 
provides vital details about the topic. Cultural Expressions of South Punjab by Sajida 
Haider Vendal with contributions by Nassrullah Nasir and Aisha Ahmed is an 
anthropological effort which helps in understanding the socio-cultural setting of the 


region and how Sufism motivates the natives of the Punjab. 


There are some more writings that provide some useful insight for the presented topic 
such as, Hymns of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker by Maqsood Saqib and Faiza Ra’ana, Master 
Works of Punjabi Sufi Poetry: Baba Farid Ganj Shaker Within Reach by Muzaffar A. 
Ghaffar, Asrar-ul-Auliya (Malfoozat Baba Farid) edited by Hazrat Badr-ud-Din Ishaq 
translated by Prof. M. Moin-ud-Din Dardai, Baba Farid Ganj Shaker by Muzaffar A. 
Ghaffar, Baba Farid-ud-Din Masood-ud-Din Ganj Shaker by M. Ikram Chaghatai, 
Sufism in South Asia: Impact on fourteenth century Muslim Society by Riazul Islam, 
Notes from a Distant Flute: The extant literature of pre-Mughal Indian Sufism by Bruce 
B. Lawrence, Sufism and Shariah by Muhammad Abdul Haq Ansari, Light of Islam by 
Jean-Louis Michon, Hazrat Baba Farid-ud-Din Masood Ganj Shakar by Sheikh Pervaiz 
Amin Naqshbandy, Islam in South Asia edited by Waheed-uz-Zaman and M. Saleem 
Akhtar, Punjabi Sufi Poets by Lajwanti Rama Krishana, Islamic Sufism by Capt. W. B. S. 
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Rabbani, Pakpattan and Baba Farid Ganj-i-Shaker by M. Abdullah Chaghatai, Moral 
Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adaab in South Asian Islam by Barbara Daly 
Metcalf. Not many writers discuss the customs and practices at the Dargahs in details. In 
the book Islam in the Subcontinent by Annemarie Schimmel there is a detailed study on 
the Sufi Dargahs in Indo-Pakistan region and includes the customs and rituals associated 
with these Dargahs. Mystical Folk Poetic is also part of the study. Another book Tameer- 
o-Tousee Khangah Baba Farid-ud-Din Ganj Shaker by Ghafir Shehzad exclusively deals 
with the Dargah of Baba Farid in Pakpattan. The material is well researched and focused 
and provides sufficient details especially the part which deals the Sufi practices at the 
Dargah at the time of annual Urs is only discussed in this book therefore helps in finding 
the literature which is required the most.. However, both readings do not discuss the 


Dargah of Khwaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. 


Introducing Anthropology of Religion: Culture to the Ultimate by Jack David Eller is a 
valuable survey, which presents key areas of the field and explains how to apply an 
anthropological method to the study of existing world religions. The study explains that 
anthropology is both applicable and important for understanding the world we reside 
today. Writer effectively assimilates and explains well ethnographic information which 
may help me in building my anthropological analysis while conducting field research at 


sites. 


Some related articles in various journals deal with the subject matter on several grounds. 
These include “The Politics of Sufism: Redefining the Saints of Pakistan” by Katherine 
Ewing. The article deals with Pakistan’s Muslim Dargahs which are customarily looked 
after by inherited Sufi Pirs known as Sajjada Nashins and who have strong influence over 
their followers. The research investigates that the political elite of Pakistan made an effort 


to formulate the institution of Dargahs compatible with their socio-political interests. 


For that article discusses the regime of Ayub Khan and his inheritors’ efforts to regulate 
the mighty influence of Sajjada Nashins and persuasive role of Dargahs by creating a 
managerial policy. By keeping in mind this forceful function of Dargah based organism 
governments have made an attempt to offer a comprehensible ideology relating to the 


worth of the Sufis. Article is an excellent effort which helps enough to understand the 
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political significance and implication of Sufi Dargahs in Pakistan. “Religious Leadership 
and the Pakistan Movement in the Punjab” by David Gilmartin is an attempt to define the 
contextual of the religious/Sufi backing for the Pakistan movement in the Punjab. Article 
investigates the links between the structures of religious leadership and of Muslim 
politics in twentieth century Punjab. It is a region whose Muslim population owes the 
contribution of Muslim Sufis for its adaptation to Islam hence emphasis is given on the 
inherited Sajjada Nashins of the Dargahs of these Sufis. The article is very well 
researched and well-focused on the topic. Gilmartin historically analyzed the shift in the 
religious or Sufi support towards the political set up at that time i.e., from 1920 to 1946. 
Unionist Party emerged in the 1920s as a party of rural interests led by religious class of 
rural leaders received full support from the Sajjada Nashins and they resist the religious 
strikes on the Unionists thus the party received huge victory in 1937's election. But with 
the revivalist approach of Chishtiya Sufism in particular and with the appearance of 
Muslim League in the province aiming a separate religious state Chishti revivalists fully 
backed it up as revival tradition was dissatisfied with the irreligious basis of the political 


structure. 


The idea of Pakistan was seen by Chishti Sajjada Nashins in more traditional terms 
which will be ruled by the conventional leaders of rural set up practicing Shariya. 
Therefore in the elections of 1946 the revivalist Sajjada Nashins offered huge backing for 
Pakistan and took a vital part in Muslim League's clean sweep victory over the Unionist 
Party. This piece of research facilitates adequately in better understanding the paradigm 
of Sajjada Nashini or Piri-Mureedi and its political influential character in contemporary 
Punjab’s social set up. “Shari‘a, Shi‘as and Chishtiya Revivalism: Contextualising the 
Growth of Sectarianism in the Tradition of the Sialvi Saints of the Punjab” by Tahir 
Kamran and Amir Khan Shahid. 


This article helped in comprehending the revolutionary change that took place inside the 
Chishtiya Sufism after its renewal in the Punjab in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The Khanqah of Sial Sharif in Sargodha district demonstrates this revivalist 
tendency as reflected in active political support to Muslim League in 1946 elections by 


Khawja Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi. “Evolution and Impact of ‘Deobandi’ Islam in the Punjab” 
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by Tahir Kamran focuses on the importance of the Sufis and Sajjada Nashin as 
intermediary power between the publics and Allah thus assisted in understanding the 
Piri-Muridi relationship and its working within the British power framework in Punjab. 
“Prevalence of Superstitions and other Supernatural in Rural Punjab: A Sociological 
Perspective” by Ayesha Farooq and Ashraf K. Kayani is an anthropological effort which 
tries to discover the belief system existing in a rural community of the Punjab. Study 
highlights that visiting Dargahs of their beloved Sufis is very common practice among 


the villagers of the Punjab and they perform it as their strong belief. 


A well-researched article under the title of “The Political and Religious Authority of the 
Shrine of Baba Farid” by Richard M. Eaton discusses how Baba Farid’s Dargah made a 
common culture structure accessible to local groups of the region. Another study which 
based on anthropological investigation is “Peoples’ Perceptions about Visiting Sufi 
Shrine in Pakistan” by Safdar Abbas,et al. Analysis exposed that mainstream of the 
people have strong faith upon the blessings of Sufis and they visit Dargahs to achieve 
their mental, physical, social, economic and spiritual desires. Being close to the presented 
topic this piece of study helps to analyze the research problem. “Sufi Influence on 
Pakistani Politics and Culture” by Muhammad Hassanali is well investigated article 
which historically explains the role of Sufism from Medieval Indian society to 
contemporary Pakistan’s socio-religious and political system. It also presents critical 


analysis to it. 


“Religion, Politics and Holy Shrines in Pakistan” by Dr. Uzma Rehman is an article 
which deals with the interrelated collaborations between the constitution, religion and 
politics of Pakistan. Study investigates how several regimes have used religion for their 
hunt of political acceptability and power this accordingly influenced or shaped those 


interlinkages alliances. 


“The Gnostic of Siyal; Shaykh al-Islam wa'l-Muslimeen, Khawaja Muhammad Qamar al- 
Din (1324-1401 AH / 1906-1981 CE)” by Justice Shaykh Muhammad Karam Shah al- 
Azhari, writer of the article who himself was renowned spiritual, religious and political 
personality provides historical account on his Sufi master Khawaja Muhammad Qamar 


al-Din Sialvi and his spiritual and political role in the Punjab. “Women’s ‘popular’ 
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practices as critique: Vernacular religion in Indian and Pakistani Punjab” by Navtej K. 
Purewal, Virinder S. Kalra is an anthropologic study which explores women's general 
spiritual practices in Punjab and surveys how spiritual ceremonies and occasions are 
executed. The analysis is helpful in making argument that women mostly are ignored by 
conventional religious specialists and Sufi Dargahs provide them large space to express 


their inner most feelings which they cannot otherwise. 


“Islamic and Islamicizing Discourses: Ritual Performance, Didactic Texts, and the 
Reformist Challenge in the South Asian Sufi Milieu” by Kelley Pemberton. “Pir and 
Murshid: an aspect of religious leadership in West Pakistan” by Adrian C. Mayer. “The 
Structure of Blessedness at a Muslim Shrine in Pakistan” by Kurin, Richard. “Role of 
Mysticism in Socio-Political change in Sub-Continent: A case study of Ali Hajveri’s 


"Impact on History of the Punjab" by Dr. Mohammad Idris and Dr. Mughees Ahmed. 


The literature mentioned above provides an overview of the history of Chishti Dargahs, 
the Sufis and their work. However, no exclusive work gives a comparative study of both 
Dargahs of the same Chishtiya order as distinct institutes relating multidimensional 
functions with the unique force of Baraka. Moreover, no work satisfactorily emphasizes 
on the practical significance of Sufism by aiming on the religious and socio-cultural 
characters of both Chishti Sufi Dargahs in Punjab. Furthermore, though there are 
mentions to the rituals and practices of the Chishtiya Dargahs in Punjab, yet some 
important and influential Sufi Dargahs such as that of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi are neglected. 
It is also observed that though studies have been conducted on Chishti Dargahs in Punjab 
but they tend to neglect the impact of Dargahs such as that of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. 
Hence, there exists a considerable literature gap giving more room for conducting 
research in the specific field. Thus, in this study, an attempt is made to fill this gap by 
covering the neglected area of research and discovering and analyzing the historical and 
contemporary facts about the subject matter. The present research aims to make a 
distinctive effort as no previous studies evaluate the Sufi Dargahs of the same Sufi order 


(Chishtiya) in terms of their differences in their roles. 
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Significance of the Study 


The research conducted is significant in the following aspects: 


1. The thesis aims to give prominence and highlight the impact of the Dargah of Shams- 
ud-Din Sialvi on the local community. He was an influential Chishti Sufi of late 18^ 
Century in Punjab. Few studies have been conducted particularly on the workings and 
impact of his Dargah but none exclusively discuss the Sufi practices at the site and 


Dargah's multifunctional role in the region. 


2. It is a comparative study that investigates two Dargahs of the same Sufi order. It will 
bring out the differences between the multiple roles and associated Sufi rituals 
practiced at both Chishti Dargahs. No studies have been conducted which introduce 


the same Sufi order with dissimilarities in its functionality. 


3. This comparative study demonstrates the different kinds of Sufi practices conducted 
at both Chishti Dargahs and also looks at the motives behind the performed practices 
at relative grounds to show how the Chishtiya Sufism influenced the local 
temperament of the Punjabi community. It studies the significance of these practices 
and their crucial role in the development of the region’s social, cultural, economic, 


religious and spiritual life. 


4. The research offers a single space which gives a detailed historical writing on both 
Chishti Khanqahi and Dargahi structures and their working in their socio-religious 
environment. It studies the Dargahi system and the workings of the Khanqahs in their 
respective time periods, as both models are tangled with each other. For this purpose 
the study will provide a precise historical analysis of both Chishti Khanqahs and will 
discuss the way both Dargahs have become the centers of pilgrimage and devotion in 
Pakpattan and Sial Sharif. The study takes into account that both Chishti Dargahs 
work as a magnetic force for millions of pilgrims throughout the year especially at the 


time of annual Urs.”° The present study also locates the variety of reasons behind the 


°° Urs is an Arabic word and commonly used in Sufi literature which denotes marriage between bride and 
bridegroom. The demise of a Sufi is considered as a time of reunification with his creator, hence observed 
as a happy event. Urs is also the mutual name for various ISufil rituals at the death centennial of a Sufi. Each 
Sufi order observes its individual Urs performances. Ibid., 616-17. 
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visitors’ visit to Dargahs and also Dargahs’ social, economic, political and religious 
utilities in the lives of the pilgrims and the devotees. Every year at the sacred 
Dargahs of Sufis Urs are organized and celebrated across entire Pakistan and 
specifically in Punjab. Tens of thousands assemble at Dargahs and celebrate the most 
important event during the year. The study being a socio-anthropological in its 
approach draws attention towards the Urs’ celebrations at both Chishti Dargahs to 


examine what significance they hold for visitors. 


The study highlights the architectural dimension of the Dargahs and it draws 
attention to the spaces within and around both Chishti Dargahs that become a part of 
the performed Sufi practices. The Chishti Dargahs’ built milieu is taken into 
consideration since a building’s structure has many significant historical facts to 
unfold. Built environment of both Chishti Dargahs is deeply connected to their 
complete spiritual system from Sufi practices to administration level. The thesis tries 
to highlight this connection as in contemporary times Dargah is not merely an 
interment place, preserved the blessed physical left body of highly esteemed 
particular Sufi in the four walls which covered usually with a domical constructed 
roof but a complete complex that archaeologically highlights the history of Islamic 


mysticism, such as the particular history of Chishtiya Sufism in the region of Punjab. 


The study exclusively highlights that both Chishti Dargahs are not merely spiritual or 
religious entities rather they have to play manifold tasks in daily lives of their 
followers who are immensely involved in Dargah based Sufi practices hence both 
Dargahs are functioning as living institutions constantly influencing life in the 
Punjab. The research also investigates the multidimensional role of Chishti Dargahs 
which have its own social, cultural, religious, spiritual, economic and political 


implications in Punjab's social structure. 


Study tries to examine the persuasive role of Baraka that plays an important part at 
both Chishti Dargahs of Western Punjab and it is an attempt to locate the spiritual 
power of Baraka behind the Chishtiya Sufism's forceful impact on contemporary 
Punjabi community in particular. The strong belief in the unseen spiritual power of 


Baraka also offers them a political and economic status in the general public. The 
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purpose is to give focus not just on what social, spiritual or religious characters both 
these Dargahs perform in Punjabi society, but also on what Baraka based political 
and economic position they have and on how they perform these functions. Present 
studies tries to answer the crucial question, how these Khanqahs happened to be an 
important organization of Muslim and non-Muslim community in the region, an 
organization which is still operating, now as Dargahs, with same objective but along 
with different dimensions. In present-day, the dissertation explores how different 
forms of expression of both Dargahs compose a freedom of expression, cooperation, 
sharing, self-satisfaction, attainment of spiritual bliss, gathering of various classes 


regardless of their socio-cultural and economic backgrounds and performances. 


8. To understand the spiritual effect of the Dargahs the work includes the significant 
political aspect of Dargah system and focuses on both Chishti Dargahs’ political 
attributes on relative bases. It explores the workings of the spiritual authority of 
Sajjadah Nashins/Gaddi Nashins or Pirs of both Chishti Dargahs and its influence on 
Punjab’s socio-political set up. Although most of the big Dargahs and tombs were 
taken over by the government in 1959-1961 under the department of Augaf, the real 
management of these Dargahs remained in the hands of the original Sajjadah 
Nashins. On relative grounds, the thesis also tries to investigate the role of Augaf 
department in managing the Dargah of Baba Farid as administrative body. It further 
takes into account as to what difference the absence of this department at the Dargah 


of Shams-ud- Din Sialvi makes. 


Research Methodology 

The aim of this study is to explore, examine and explain the facts related to the 
phenomena of Dargah culture and to discover its implication on Punjab’s social set up. 
For this purpose historical techniques of research involving analytical observations were 
adapted. This thesis uses qualitative research methodology and anthropological study for 
the generation and analysis of the material and includes an explanation and recollection 
of the records, interviews with different associated personalities including Dargah 


visitors and administrators, personal observations of the implementation of rituals, 
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imperial investigations and ideas which have helped in building a useful analysis of the 
particular chosen topic. The function of using qualitative methods for the study is to 
observe various types of expressions symbolized at the Sufi Dargahs in Punjab and 
utilize multiple plans and methods, mostly through interviews and personal observation, 
to investigate how Sufi Dargahs influence Punjabi culture and its social set up. An 
empirical research is conducted for the case study of both Chishti Dargahs in that 


multiple primary and secondary sources are used for data gathering. 


Data-gathering methods: 
For acquiring data from both primary and secondary sources the study includes multiple 
data-collecting techniques at the two sites that can be categorized into three types: 


interviews, personal observations and printed resources. 


a. Semi-structured and in depth interviews: 

One of the primary resources for the qualitative research is conducting different 
interviews. Interviews of both individuals on a one-to-one basis, telephonic interviews 
and group interviews have been conducted. Prior to all interviews the questions were 
designed and finalized to focus on the topics but a margin for open ended and informal 
discussions was also left because the spiritual experience of every individual is different 
and cannot be confined to one short answer. On the whole, interviews were more open-ended 


and less regulated. All interviews were recorded on audio. 


b. Participant observation: 

In order to discuss and elaborate the spiritual practices at both Chishti Dargahs personal 
observations of the practices are required that act as a sound and authentic primary 
resource. Observation in qualitative research comprises spending a lengthy amount of 
time at the site where people are observed in their natural settings. As a participant, the 
actions and communication of people in the open public spaces (in and around the 
Dargah) were observed thoroughly. Field notes and audio visual resources such as videos 


and photographs taken during the observations were carefully recorded. They help in 
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defining the meaning of the witnessed events (Sufi Practices mostly) and support the 


anthropological aspects of the research. 


c. Review of documents, books, articles, online resources and newspaper records: 

Secondary data for research includes a detailed and extensive study of all printed 
resources including books, magazines, newspapers and online journals. Translated 
literary works of the Chishti Sufi masters provide vital information of their respective 
time periods and include the poetry of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and other early Chishti 
Sufi masters. The works reveal social, political, religious and economic conditions of the 


communities that are relevant to the research. 


Limitations and Challenges 

Many challenges were met with, during the course of the research. Firstly, for the 
collection of primary data personal visits to the shrine were necessary and commuting to 
the sites was a challenging, time-consuming and tiresome task. Both Dargahs are situated 
in two different cities of Punjab. Therefore they had to be visited individually travelling a 
distance of more than 500km. Being a full-time teacher at distant posting station from 
home during the research period, the task to travel to other cities seemed enduring as 
taking study leaves from the undertaken government job throughout the year was difficult 
and economically challenging. 

Moreover, the commute was not possible without a male member of the family owing to 
security issues on the way. Also due to familial and societal issues it was preferred that 
the administrators and Sajjada Nashins be interviewed by men. However, to maintain the 
authenticity of the answers, the interview was recorded on tape. The second challenge 
was to visit the Dargahs during the year but specifically at that time when the Urs takes 
place. 

The Urs is a time when all the people and Murideen gather at the Dargahs to perform the 
traditional rites and rituals and it was important to observe the activities to have a 
firsthand experience and for a better understanding of the processes. Since it happens 
once a year, one of the limitations was to wait for a lengthy period of time for the Urs 


observations to take place. The third challenge includes the lack of research material on 
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Sial Sharif as compared to Baba Farid. Apart from a few books written by his Murideen, 
there are no substantial local or international resources regarding Sial Sharif from which 


data could be drawn. 


Chapter Summary 


In the first chapter, “The Significance and Impact of Chishti Khanqahs on Medieval 
Indian Society" the meaning and status of Khanqah in Sufism is stated. A historical 
analysis about the role and worth of Chishti Khanqahs in medieval India are presented 
such as the ways Chishti Khanqahs contribute to the moral character building of Hindu 
society, their interaction with Hindus and other casts, Chishti Sufis' relationship with 
their disciples (Murideen), Chishti Khanqahs' social welfare contribution like providing 
Langar”, education and residence to the visitors and travellers, the function of Sama or 
Qwwali as spiritual healing and as method to educate, literary contribution of Chishti 
Khanqahs such as Malfoozat and poetry by Chishti Sufis and intellectual gathering at 
their Khanqahs from different regions, apart from India, and the basic concept behind the 
Chishti teachings and practices. In short the whole Khanqahi system and structure of 
Chishti Sufis has been analyzed in this chapter and its strong revolutionary impact on the 


region of Indo-Pak subcontinent is examined through historical evidences. 


The second chapter titled *The Punjab's Sufi Tradition with Reference to the 
Chishtiya Order" discusses in detail the Sufi approach of Punjab with special focus on 
Chishtiya Sufism. Punjab has countless Dargahs dispersed across the entire region and 
Dargah culture strongly exists in the Punjabi society. So the region of Punjab has a long 
Sufi tradition which begins with the arrival of Usman Ali Hajviri, commonly known as 


Data Sahib, who is considered the first Sufi who built his Khanqah in the region therefore 





?' Langar means free public kitchen aiming sharing food with others irrespective of religion, class, color, 
doctrine, age, gender or social rank. This kitchen is opened to all and meant to make available food to all 
devotees and visitors. Aficionados fervently donate to it either by contributing food stuff or by partaking in 
the cooking and delivery of the food. Thus the concept of Langar is to maintain the norm of impartiality 
among all people of the globe. Moreover the ritual of Langar articulates the morals of sharing, community, 
comprehensiveness and unanimity of all human races. Distribution of Langar is a living Chishti tradition 
which is still continued with same fervor at all the Chishti Sufis' Dargahs of India and Pakistan. 
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a detailed analysis is presented on the Dargah of Data Sahib which is the most venerated 
Dargahs of Punjab. Without examining his Khangah/Dargah’s role one cannot figure out 
the Sufi tradition of the region. The chapter tries to answer the crucial question of how 
and why this Dargah culture penetrates in the Punjabi community’s beliefs, by 
examining the role of Sufis in molding the strict class structure of the region that altered 
its whole outlook. The chapter also attempts to examine the reasons the natives of Punjab 
welcomed and embraced Sufism enthusiastically by exposing the characteristic features 
of Sufi Khangahs which are now acknowledged as Dargahs. Chishtiya Sufism being the 
focal point in the chapter is discussed and the generous, humanistic, social and 
intellectual role of Baba Farid’s Khanqah is examined. It is an effort to trace the 


historical reasons behind this veneration. 


For the better understanding of the functioning of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker’s Dargah in 
Pakpattan, it is essential to explore his Khanqahi set up along with Dargahi set up. 
Therefore the third chapter “Historical Narration of Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj 
Shaker from Khanqahi Structure to Dargahi Structure” is divided into two parts. The 
first part deals with the Khanqahi structure of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and its functioning 
in detail and the second part deals with his Dargah and its working in length. Being one 
of the main chapters of the thesis Khanqah/Dargah of Baba Farid and its historical 
contribution in the Punjab region is thoroughly examined. The chapter studies the way 
Chishti Sufi transformed the ignorant natives of Ajodhan’* into enlightened people of 
today's Pakpattan. It attempts to explore this aspect by focusing on the social aspect of 
the teachings of Baba Farid at his Khanqah. The liberal, scholastic, social, humanistic 
and cultural role of his Khanqah is highlighted and looks at how his Sufi abode was the 
first place to produce the Punjabi language and how it was the most attracted center for 
the non-Muslim tribes around, who willingly adopted Islam and made the regional 
conversion possible at large scale. First part of the chapter attempts to answer all these 
questions of historical significance. Biographical account of Baba Farid is also brought to 
light in the first part. In the second part the historical evolution of the Dargah of Baba 


Farid is presented such as historical background of the Dargah, developments in its 





?* Ajodhan is the old name of contemporary Pakpattan. It is believed that Pakpattan derived its name 
because of Baba Farid. The detail is given in the third chapter. 
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physical structure and organizational changes in Dargah’s system. Though the Dargah’s 
control is taken by the Department of Augaf still the role of Sajjada Nashin or Gaddi 
Nashin is strongly influential in relation to the administration of the Dargah. This 
relationship and its functioning is also investigated. The character and the position of the 
Department of Augaf is thoroughly examined. The chapter also deals with Piri Mureedi 
relationships at the Dargah in the context of practicing of Zimindara (Land Lordship) by 
the descendants of Baba Farid’s family in recent times. In this chapter the socio-cultural, 
religious/spiritual, political and economic role and impact of Baba Farid’s Dargah on the 


Punjabi community is investigated exclusively. 


The fourth chapter called “Historical Narration of Dargah Khawaja Shams-ud-Din 
Sialvi and Its Role in 19" Century Punjab" discusses the Chishti Sialvi 
Khanqah/Dargah of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi and its multifunctional role in 
eighteenth/ninteenth century Punjab. This chapter is also divided into two parts. The first 
part deals with Khanqahi set up while the second tries to cover the Dargahi set up. 
Biographical account of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi is given. It was the time of 
Chishtiya revivalism so the chapter focuses on Dargah’s revivalist approach to meet up 
the challenges of that time. The political role of Dargah in pre and post partition scenario 
is also analyzed. Dargah’s scholastic and literary contributions are discussed as 


distinguished characteristics in detail. 


The main focus of the fifth chapter titled “Visiting Dargah: The Performance of Sufi 
Rituals at Chishti Dargahs of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and Khawja Shams-ud-Dian 
Sialvi” is ritual. The Sufi rituals and their performance at both Chishti Dargahs of Baba 
Farid Ganj Shaker and Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi are examined in detail. The study 
also attempts to locate the reasons behind the visitation of Dargahs. To get the actual 
findings the data was collected through anthropological research during Urs celebrations 
at both Dargahs and has been discussed in the chapter. Moreover, it attempts to find out 
how the culture of Dargah influences the actions of the local community by investigating 
the Sufi Practices at both Dargahs, especially at the time of Urs. It explores the way the 
spiritual power of Baraka operates for the millions of devotees at both Dargahs and how 


this Baraka force acts for the Dargah’s multidimensional performances. At the end of the 
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chapter both Dargahs’ built milieu and its physical expansion are also underlined as 


historical structures disclose many important chronological details. 


The last and final chapter “Comparative Study of Dargah Baba Farid Ganj Shaker 
and Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi and the Sufi Practices” relatively assesses the 
level at which both Chishti Dargahs are different in their respective time periods from 
each other. Firstly, similar communal role of both Khanqahs/Dargahs in diverse socio- 
political and geographical environment is presented. Secondly, chapter turns toward the 
dissimilar communal role of both Khanqahs/Dargahs in diverse socio-political and 
geographical environment. Other main points of differences within the Dargahi setup of 
both Dargahs which the chapter brings out are, at literary/scholastic level, at political 
level, the role of Sajjada Nashins, the role of Auqaf department, spiritual atmosphere of 
both Chishti Dargahs, geographical/physical location and historical impression of both 
Chishti Dargahs, built milieu of Both Dargahs, the focal area of difference i.e., similarity 
and dissimilarity in Sufi practices at both Dargahs, and the critical analysis with 
particular reference to the role of Augaf Department. All points are relatively analyzed in 
the chapter and an effort is made to introduce the differences between both Dargahs of 
the same Sufi chain. Ending of the chapter is based on a critical note concerning to the 
performing Sufi Practices at both Dargahs which is an attempt to look into the question 
with deeper insight. This critical analysis suggests some constructive implementations of 


Sufi practices paradigm on the Punjabi community around. 


The concluding section of the thesis summarizes the findings and also discusses 


recommendations for future research. 
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Chapter One: The Significance and Impact of Chishti Khanqahs 


on Medieval Indian Society 


This chapter draws attention towards the significant and historical role of the 
Chishtiya Sufism its teaching and practices and Chishti Khangahs’ function in the 
medieval Indian society. Following research highlights the tasks Chishti 
Khanqahs performed in medieval Indian social system which molded the Hindu 
socio-religious temperament. In other words the subsequent study is an attempt to 
trace Chishti Khangahs’ syncretistic tendencies that very well synthesize Indian 
art and culture with Muslim traditions. Chapter is an attempt to locate the reasons 
behind what makes Dargahs of contemporary world living institutions through 


historical investigation. 


There are several research based opinions which state that Sufism and its individuality as 
legitimate form, by having the status of order, materialized as a movement within Islam. 
Sufis themselves locate their movement back to Muhammad P.B.U.H while scholarly 
historians trace it in later dates. Formally it was eighth and ninth centuries when Sufism 
started to work as organizational method. As it is described previously that Khanqah is an 
edifice which specifically associated with the get-together of a Sufi brotherhood, and it is 
a place for spiritual learning and character restructuring.” On the evolution of Sufism and 
Khanqahs Prof. Gibb argues that initially the Sufis started to appear as collective 
organization in the eighth century as small groups, and after that they developed their 


dwellings.” 
Jonathan Berkey writes: 


“One of the characteristic features of later medieval Sufism was the spread of 
institutions, variously known as Khanqahs ..., complete with buildings and 


endowments which housed and supported the activities of the mystics. Their 


? See for the detail note on the evolutionary process of Sufi orders Tanvir Anjum, Chishti Sufis in the 
Sultanate of Delhi (1190-1400): From Restrained Indifference to Calculated Defiance (Karachi: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), 54-59. 

? Hamilton A.R. Gibb, Mohammedanism: A Historical Survey (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1963), 132. 
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origins are quite obscure, but it is likely that their roots lie in ninth- and tenth- 


century Tran”?! 


From then onwards Khanqah maintained to have been found both within city and rural 
areas all the way through whole Islamic world, in particular the Persian-influenced 
Islamic world, such as Central Asia, Iran and South Asia. Khanqah worked as a spiritual 
organization founded on human knowledge and responsiveness. Throughout medieval 
age and even after, people belonging to different religions, races, social order and beliefs, 
accustomed to go to Khanqahs in order to get curing and spiritual contentment. Khanqahs 
not just instructed spiritual learning rather they worked as the hub of education as well. In 
other words, the very main objective of the institution of Khanqahs was to give focus on 
the Practical Education i.e., the real execution of learnt knowledge by the trained Sufis.” 
Khalique Ahmad Nizami highlights Khanqah’s purposes and advantages in his well- 
researched book Tarikh-e-Mashaiekh-e-Chisht as: 


e Khanqah provided venerable Sufi a particular place where he could train and 
educate people according to his temperament and principles. 

e Khanqah was the place where those pious men who did not have any abode to 
live could stay and dedicate themselves for the Religion (Din). 

e Khanqah was the place where people of diverse intellect and of different places 
could sit together and learnt from each other which led them to build a strong 
spiritual connection of love and respect. 

e Khanqah was an institution where spiritually deteriorated souls found peace. 


Khanqah's pure environment had an effect on their minds and hearts. Visitors, 


*! Jonathan P. Berkey, The Formation of Islam: Religion and the Society in the Near East 600-1800 (UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003), 157. Also see Muneera Haeri, The Chishtis: A Living Light (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 2-5. 


? Nisaar Ahmad Farooqi *Khanqahi Nizam Ki Ehmiyat" Alma’araf Vol No. 40, October-December 
(2004), 57-73. 'The institution of Khanqah has always an important occupation in Islam, which is centered 
on the central facet of spiritual training (Tarbiyyat). Great Sufis of Islam have spent long periods in their 
Khanqahs not just in order to get spiritual training rather to execute this training through spiritual exercise 
by serving the humanity. By doing this Sufis put the theory of Tarbiyyat in actual practice that is 
specifically purifying people's heart, soul and mind and therefore correcting deteriorated manners (AkAlaq) 
in general. See Ghafir Shahzad, Punjab Mein Khankahi Culture (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 2009), 
79-80. 
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irrespectively from their class and creed, got highly influenced by the Khanqah's 
chaste atmosphere. 

e Khanqahs are not only the places where one could satisfy spiritual hunger through 
spiritual exercises and training only, such as self-purification and self-edification 
rather they also provided religious education along with, especially in Chishti 


Khanqahs.? 


The institution of Khanqah and its accomplishment was mainly determined by the 
aptitude of the owner i.e., Sufi master of the Khanqah to comprehend and identify with 
the socio-cultural environment of the neighboring expanses where the Khanqah located. 
In the initial phases the primary funding for the maintenance of Khanqahs depended on 
three sources: Futhu, Jagirs (land endowments), and Waqfs (religious organizations to as 
care taker of Khanqahs/Dargahs). With the passage of time, the institution of Khanqahs 
turned out to be a central point of Muslim and non-Muslim communal life in medieval 
India. The multidimensional role of the Khanqahs stimulated their position among all 
strata of Indian society. Khanqahs' spiritual, social assistance, scholastic, and cultural 
roles which they performed without any prejudices for the indigenous inhabitants 
ascended their respected and admired status in their hearts. The friendly, liberal, social 
and humble atmosphere which was totally different to the class based societal structure of 


Medieval Indian population was highly welcomed. 


For the period of the early Muslim sovereignty over India when Muslim ruling elite 
somehow used to practice some intolerant exercises, the Khanqah was the only social 
institute which was considered by Islamic principles of equivalence and brotherliness 
practically.” This chapter tries to address the reasons why the Hindu community warmly 
welcomed the Chishti Sufi teachings of Islam at such large level. This chapter unfolds the 
historical significance of Chishtiya Sufism and their Khanqahs' in Medieval Indian 
society that how did these Khanqahs grow the universal message of love, peace and 


respect for humanity into the marginalized and strictly cast ridden Indian social set up. 


x: Khalique Ahmad Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaiekh-e-Chisht, Vol 1, (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 
2007), 316-320. 

? Muhammed Hassanali, “Sufi influence on Pakistani politics and culture", Pakistaniaat: A Journal of 
Pakistan Studies Vol. 2, No. 1 (2010): 31. 
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India’s social caste milieu was strictly rigid yet it has taken into account the universal 
message of Islamic brotherhood. In a largely Hindu society, the position of a person was 
determined at birth from the elite class of Brahmans to the lower class of Sudars, to 
whom Indian social order acknowledged and treated as untouchables as renowned Indian 


author V.T. Rajshekar wrote: 


“These untouchables were denied the use of public wells and were condemned to 
drink any filthy water they could find. Their children were not admitted to schools 
attended by the caste Hindu children. Though they worshiped the gods of Hindus 
and observed the same festivals, the Hindu temples were closed to them. Barbers 
and washer men refused to render them service. Caste Hindus, who fondly threw 
sugar to ants and reared dogs and other pets and welcomed persons of other 
religions to their houses, refused to give a drop of water to the untouchables or to 
show them one iota of sympathy. These untouchable Hindus were treated by the 


caste Hindus as sub-human, less than men, worse than beasts . . ine 


In such unusual socio-religious set up Chishti Sufis and their abodes emphasized love of 
Allah. The Khanqah was an area where both its residents and the pilgrims came into 
contact with equivalence. The Chishti Khanqahs were open to all sections of the society 
and to all communities. From common man to the elite, old visitors or new, pious or 
immoral, Muslim or non-Muslim all made frequent visit to the Khanqahs and they were 
all treated alike and offered food without any discrimination. Good virtue (Akhlaq) at any 
cost was the hallmark of the Chishti Khanqahs. Seekers of knowledge, from local area to 
beyond Indian territory, were provided accommodation along with free foodstuff 
(Langar). Chishti Khanqahs were hugely involved in the reformation of morally 
deteriorated Indian Hindu society by executing the real essence of the teachings of Islam. 
These Khanqahs not just had religious (Mystical aspect of the religion) character rather 
social as well.’ The classless and humanistic approach of the Chishti Sufis engrossed the 


Hindu masses who were grumbling underneath the force of casteism in their own society 


? Dr. Nazir Ahmed, “The Sufis of India and Pakistan,” History of Islam: An Encyclopedia of Islamic 
History, accessed December 30, 2014,  http://historyofislam.com/contents/the-post-mongol-period/the- 
sufis-of-india-and-pakistan/. 
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which they belonged to and which has labeled them as untouchables. All these reasons 
led to the huge success and expansion of Chishtiya Sufism hence extremely affected the 


Indian the social order and culture within it. 


Another important facet which was associated with the Chishti Khanqah was the Jama 'at 
Khana which had always been fundamental and important place in Chishti Khanqahs. It 
was center for the social life and it was the area where spiritual and ethical culture was 
formulated. Jama 'at Khanas were the centers of communal and cultural life.*” In Jama’at 
Khana visitors used to live together in one big hall and engaged themselves in prayers 
and worship.** As at Baba Farid’s Jama’at Khana renowned Sufis and Yogis used to meet 


; . 39 
him to converse and execute Sufism. 


The most essential element of Chishti Khangahs was the warm hospitality where the 
Langar Khana was operated which was very well organized and worked twenty four 
hours a day and seven days in a week. Langar was generously distributed among the 
visitors no matter which class they belonged to. According to Chishti sayings, if one pays 
visit someone as guest and that person does not offer any food to eat to the guest, in that 
case, it is just like one has paid visit to the dead person. If at some moment there was 
nothing to offer in food at Khanqahs then at least a glass of water was certainly presented 
to the visitor. The expenditure of the Langar Khana was managed by the F utuh^? and 
offerings. Chishti Khanqahs were used to receive abundance of Futuh in form of grain 
and money but it was all distributed by the end of the day. Chishtis did not like to keep 
Futuh at their Khanqahs rather there was no sound system to keep record of receiving it. 
However, they maintained a principle regarding the distribution of Futuh. They were 


always in a rush to give out all the gathered offerings among the needy and poor. Langar 





7 Shahzad, Khanqahi Culture, 81. 


?5 Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaiekh-e-Chisht, Vol 1, 318. 

?? See for details Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India, Vol.1, (Lahore: Suhail Academy, 
2004), 141-43. And also for detail note on the role of Jama 'at Khanah at Baba Farid's Khanqah M. Ikram 
Chaghtai, ed. Baba Ji: Life and Teachings of Baba Farid Ganj Shakar (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 
2006), See also Khalique Ahmad Nizami, The Life and Times of Shaik Farid-ud-Din Ganj Shakar (Lahore: 
Universal Books, 1955) Chapter No. X. 
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offerings etc.,” see for details the same book, 90-92. 
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Khana at their Jama 'at Khanas was always opened for the hungry.^! Chishti Sufis were 
extensively involved in public interaction. They loved to mingle with the local 
population, mostly Hindus, and participated in their happiness and sorrow. They disliked 
living aloof and never had any distance between them and the inhabitants. To serve 
humanity was their religion. Their Khanqahs were always open for the oppressed and 
deprived." The Chishti Sufis, with their moderate and compassionate methodology and 
style, were strong believers in the notion of human self-esteem and human fairness and 
because of its distinctive character Chishtiya Sufism was closest to the general 
community. They ate less, dressed simply, and made no difference between the rich and 
poor, they treated equally who came to seek guidance and assistance from them 
irrespectively their high and low status. ^ Visitors were always welcomed and whether 
there was any food available or not unexpected guests always enjoyed their warm and 
generous hospitality.“ Hindu notion of segregation has strong dissimilarity with the 
notion Islamic brotherhood which provides equal spiritual opportunity for all that exists 
within itself.“ The Chishtis made themselves accessible to all parts of society. For the 
most part, the rulers and upper class by their activities proved to be disloyal to the spirit 
of Islam. While in the Chishti Khanqahs, noblemen and beggars were looked after with 


the similar reverence and benevolence. 


Those were the Chishti Khanqahs that equally benefited the Hindu community. Latter 
experienced so well the Muhammadan Law through its contact with the former.^? To 
truly help the poor one must live as the poor and Chishtis by executing this reality 
devoted themselves to helping the needy and deprived souls." By retaining its 
truthfulness to the traditions of Islam and by integrating a little Hindu performance, 
Chishtiya order developed a unique school of Sufism. It was a great fusion of Islamic and 
some local Hindu practices. This made possible for the Chishtis not only to create a 
center of attention and attraction for Hindus and to their gatherings rather to build a 


4 
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spiritual connection between the two groups as well." Chishtis were always ready to 
facilitate any seeker that came to them to attain their full potential. Chishti Sufis were 
great psychoanalysts that they knew well what environment they were living in and by 
what method they had to satisfy the askers. Keeping in mind the satisfaction level of the 
community, Chishti Sufis were quite open and exact in using their spiritual techniques to 
soothe the tired souls. Hindu's inflexible cast structure was seriously lacking in love and 
self-respect. The Chishtis had love and respect which they brought to Indian soil where 
deteriorating humanity welcomed it. New era of delight was waiting for its detonation 
where Chishti Khanqahs would supply nourishing food for hungry hearts and souls. Their 
doors were opened all the time and everyone could meet there at their Khanqahs with his 
or her lost self pleasure.” This notion of submission through assisting humanity 1.e., the 
real practice of Islamic teachings was the real essence of Chishtis wisdom in India. It 
established a strong model which attracted many to Chishti Khanqahs.?? There can be no 
question that the great Chishti Sufis have performed significant responsibilities in 
strengthening and purifying the moral character of their people. They broke down the 
barriers of sectional hatred and discrimination, organized charitable and welfare activities 


and promoted love and respect for the humanity. 


Undoubtedly, the Chishti Sufis took part in dispersion of Islam in the strictly caste based 
Hindu Society. Poverty itself is a big equalizer and can be effective in splitting the false 
and non-natural blockades that may survive between peoples of diverse cultural and 
religious backgrounds. Chishtis adopted a life of poverty as necessary sanitization. They 
lived among the poor and every time they were found busy in giving charity mostly in 
form of food to the poor around them. This made them highly admirable and beloved to 
Hindu community. Hindus found their way of living just similar to their own. Moreover 
unconditional conversion of the religion attracted them a lot.?! Following statement of a 
Hindu Writer Rai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda in his book on Ajmer shows that how much 
Chishti Sufis were regarded in Hindu social set up. He offers tributes to Khawaja Moin- 
ud-Din Chishti in these words, 

^ Ibid., 21-22. 

® Ibid., 22, 30 and 32. 
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“.... He never preached aggression, was a man of peace and goodwill towards all 


2 
God's creatures.” 


One of the biggest reasons that Chishtiya Sufism was highly accepted by the Indian non- 
Muslim community was Chishti Sufis’ simple and determined doings which were purely 
based on love of Allah and affection to humanity. It highly impressed many Hindus in 
particular those from the lower castes, it was a big socio-religious change during that 
period that clearly led to the transposition in India. The fact is that the Chishti Khanqahs 
kept away from any intolerance between the disciples and carried out a classless society 
that involved huge number of people into their fold. If truth be told “the Islamization of 
the country was achieved largely by the preaching of the dervishes, not by the sword."?? 
In the cast-ridden social set up, those were the sayings and actions of the great Chishti 
Sufis that disclosed the true spirit of their wisdom that facilitated to put down the basis of 
Islamic Humanism.” The order acquired a highly integrated social organization that was 
effectively controlled by the center and directed the actions and behaviors of those who 
were connected with it.” 

After analyzing how Chishti Khanqahs deeply affected the Hindu social set up, now 
chapter draws attention to the cultural changes that Chishti Khanqahs were successfully 
brought into Hindu civilization and which are still continuing as permanent part of 


subcontinent’s culture. 


?? S, M. Ikram, A History of Muslim Civilization in India and Pakistan: A Political and Cultural History, 
7th ed. (Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 1997), 71. 
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Chishtiya Sufism not just inspired and influenced the atmosphere of respect and tolerance 
for other faiths rather the Indian literature, architecture, music and even dance (under 
Mughal period) were inclined to Muslim Sufi thought lespecially Chishtisl. Indian cultural 
transformation was the clear manifestation that how indigenous forms of art mingled with 


mystic thought of that time.?? 


Today's Hindu-Muslim Civilization is undoubtedly 
indebted to the Chishtis Khanqahs for its rich cultural life. In other words the genesis of 
the contemporary Indo-Pak culture can be traced through Chishti Khanqahs which were 
the center of promoting art and literature. Whether it 1s the historical background of Urdu 
language or the evolution of Hindi-Muslim music, one has to look towards these Chishti 
Khanqahs. Chishti Sufis learnt the local languages for building a better, close and strong 


relationship with natives. 


They also incorporated music into their Sufi teachings and practices as an effective tool of 
communication between both, Hindus and the Muslims." In fact devotional music was 
already component of Hindus’ spiritual legacy and Chishti Sufis used this established 
custom as source of producing illumination. They successfully merged both “knowledge 
of the laws and those of the spirit." Chishti's this liberal philosophy attracted many 
people to Islam.?? They not only extended the humanistic message of Islam but they were 
also an instrument for circulating Mughal high culture and polishing the awareness of the 
common man. Local languages were frequently utilized in mystical poetry and this was 
another talent which straight away came from the Sufi realm. Likewise, the musical 
genre, Qwwali as a great artistic blend of spiritual poetry and blissful music, was an 
essential activity in gatherings at the Chishti Khanqahs. Qwwali being the finest classical 


music tradition appreciably put in to the growth of classical forms of music.” 
(i) Contribution in Literature: 


The verbal communication skills of poetic Sufism continued to offer poets a possibility to 
articulate feelings that were quite hard to express openly in prose. Even the Ghazal 


(Sonnet) expression of the poetry could not shun itself from being affected by the mystic 
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element and absorbed Sufism to the large extent. It was an epoch when ruling class paid 
huge reverence to the masters of the orders, and royal princes were sent for their 
education to the Sufi masters. ^ All great Sufis masters of Chishtiya order were men of 
wisdom and well versed in extensive Sufi literature. Their discussions were the sign of 
their finest and refined literary taste, many of them were seemed embossed because of 
their deep scholarly knowledge. As said by Chishti traditions, Moin-ud-din Chishti 
studied for six years among the Sanskrit academia of Multan and personalized himself 
with their language and values.°' The residents at Chishtis Khanqahs, not just had to 
attend the Shaikh and the people but learning the books and the biographies of Sufis with 


devotion was one of the main tasks too. 


Poetry: Baba Farid and his fellow Sufis in the order recommended a good education for 
the pupils and were quite attracted to poetry and music. Jamal Hansavi, Baba Farid’s 
Khalifa, was a poet, he wrote rousing and fascinating mystical songs in Persian.” Baba 
Farid himself was not just a scholar but a poet as well. He wrote in three languages, local 
Hindavi, Persian and Arabic. “The Urdu language with its blend of Hindavi with Persian 
is said to have had its poetic debut at his Khanqah." Undoubtedly he had the heart of poet 
and like his master Qutb-ud-Din, spent hours narrating Persian verse in a condition of 
spiritual rapture when he is alone. Nizam-ud-Din was one of the well-known 
theologians of Delhi, he appreciated and admired the knowledge of Suharwardi’s Awarif- 
al-maarif which was acknowledged as the guidebook for approximately all the Indo- 
Muslim mystic in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.“ He was an outstanding scholar 
and had an enormous religious and literary knowledge not just in his mind rather at his 
fingertips. He was a highly cultured Sufi with exceptional memory and superior taste. He 
was deeply involved in extensive literary studies. His great literary contribution, his 
Malfuzat, the Fawaid-ul-Fuwad clearly demonstrates his polished sense of literary beauty 
and balance. It was no accident that more or less all the primary literary figures of his age 


like, Amir Khusrau, Amir Hasan Sijzi and the historian Zia-ud-din Barani were attracted 
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to him as faithful disciples and frequently used to pay visit to his monastery. Nizam-ud- 
Din’s understanding of poetic styles is revealed in the instruction he gave to Amir 
Khusrau in his early years of writings." Nizam-ud-Din loved to narrate rhyme and used 
to compile some lines by him. He liked Amir Khusrau to that level that he said about him 
as; 


“Khusrau ...certainly the king of poesy’s realm...., and Allah Himself is The 


Helper of our Khusrau." 


But he was not a Sufi poet (as many scholars claimed). It is certainly true that the Chishti 
Sufis had a particular regard for him, yet the difference between the life of the poet and 
the Sufi is too palpable to be ignored. Nizam-ud-Din not just stimulated Amir Khusrau, 
but also influenced his brother poet, Amir Hasan Sijzi, who recorded the Chishti master’s 
conversations. He was much distracted by worldly pleasure until he decided to pledge 
himself fully to pursue the master.?* In contrast to his brother, he was indubitably a Sufi 
poet. Despite the fact that he is not a renowned poet but his verses communicate more of 
the actual mystical spirit than of Khusrau's. Nasir-ud-din brought into being a group of 
intellectual adherents who collected Arabic poetry in such a way that it won praise and 
recognition even outside the Indian borders. One more poet of the Chishtiya was, Bu 
Ali Qalander Panipati who created a very beautiful poem as a tribute to the Prophet 
Muhammad P.BU.H and his verses were the first of the many acclamations for the 
Prophet written in the subcontinent. Chishti Sufi Gesudraz's Persian poetry gracefully 
translated his feelings of divine love.” This poetic genre contributed a lot; their Ghazals 
provided magnificent singing material for gatherings, not just on spiritual but on 


: 71 
everyday occasions as well. 
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Prose: Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, a selection of Nizam-ud-Din’s conversation on diverse subject 
matters for the duration of his life time, though compiled by Amir Hasan, they were 
edited by the Sufi himself and may be said to reveal his understated and pure quality. It 
illustrates the high calibre of Persian prose as a straightforward yet effective device for 
corresponding assorted thoughts, situations, and moods." In prose the genre of Malfoozat 
was the most distinctive contribution of Indian Sufism. After Fawa-id-ul-Fuwad, the 
other Chishtis well-known collections are, the Khair-ul-Majalis of Nasir ud-din Chiragh, 
Jawami-ul-Kalam of Sayyid Gesudraz. There are also some Sufi tadhkiras, and the most 
remarkable is the Amir Khurd's Siyar-ul-Awliya. It covers up the old Chishti Sufis in 
India and beyond India. The two tadhkiras by Sayyid Gesudraz, namely, the Siyar-i 
Muhammadi and Tarikh-i Habibi, are also worth mentioning. Like poetry, in prose 
history also uncovers the Chishti Sufi Nizam-ud-Din's literary intellect disciples such as, 
the most renowned historian of the Mughal period, Zia-ud-Din Barani and Fakher-ud-Din 


Zardari, who wrote a remarkable discourse Risalat usul as-sama. 


It was written in the defense of Sama. It wraps all the contentious feature of musical 
gatherings among Sufi sphere." Likewise, Muhammad Gesudraz was a prolific writer of 
both prose and poetry in Persian and Arabic. He composed a book Mirj-al-Asiqin in 
Dakhni, the southern branch of Urdu, on the Prophet of Islam. It provides direction to the 
masses. He was the first Sufi who used this dialect that later on involved many other Sufis 
in southern India in the next two centuries. And most probably he was the first author in 
the subcontinent who tried to familiarize the classical work of Sufism on a broad scale. 
Because of his fundamental work on Ibn Arbi and his Aynu-I-Qudat's Tamhidat, Indian 
Sufi sphere got influenced moreover his mystical work's accessibility strengthened the 
growth of mystical thought in later centuries.” Another major disciple of Moin-ud-Din 
was Hamid-ud-Din Nagauri, whose literary contributions are many and have their own 
worth. Among them Usul at-tariqha, a question/answer booklet was the most important 


and functioned as a type of “catechism” for his supporters. It was the first instructional 
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treatise formed by Indo-Muslim Sufis.”° Siyarul-Arifin, another master piece, a biography, 
written by Jamali Dihlawi is devoted to the lives of fourteen Chishti Sufis.” This Chishti 
genre of literature afterward became very important for all the approaching Sufi orders in 


the subcontinent. 
(ii) Contribution in Music: 


Spiritual poetry being a most pleasant expression of spiritual advancement has no match 
in the world. It is the poetry that makes available the most fascinating songs for Qwwali 
gatherings." The Sama is the most widely known manifestation of mystical life in Islam. 
It is known as Sufi Music. It is a great mystical tradition which has attained immense 
sacred status all over the subcontinent.” For centuries the Sufi community of the Indian 
subcontinent has held up this musical tradition, and it remains the central custom of 
Sufism to this day." Dr. Carl W. Ernst quotes Ruzbihan Baqli in his book Teachings of 


Sufism on music as, 


"Listening to music is of three kinds: there is one kind for the common people, 


one kind for the elite, and one kind for the elite of the elite." 


He elaborates, first kind listen with their physical nature, that is begging, second listen 
with their hearts, that is seeking, and third listen with their souls, that is loving."! So the 
Sufi, by the act of listening Sama, “seeks to activate his link with his living spiritual 


guide, with saints departed, and ultimately with God.”*” 


In India the Chishti Sufis were so 
much occupied with Sama. All the Sufis of the order had great passion for it. Their 


observations and writings also are the sign of a superb insightful understanding of Sama 
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and problems related to it. In fact, bringing music into play to sing devotional text was 


the hallmark of the Chishtiya order in Indo-Pak subcontinent.’ 


The Chishti’s’ specialized methodologies soon became definite and were regarded as an 
affection and simple devotion for music? For Moin-ud-Din practicing Sama as a 
technique of spiritual consciousness, for him, “song is the sustenance and the support of 


the soul."96 


Music has always played a prominent part in the social and religious life of 
India, and stood as a mean of spiritual awakening." When Moin-ud-Din first came into 
Ajmer he found that the Hindus used many musical instruments, therefore he composed 
spiritual verses and utilized them as devotionally delightful music. It left an eternal 
impact on native Hindus, who were deeply fascinated by this form of devotion. It indeed 
stimulated Moin-ud-Din to integrate music into his teachings with the intention of 
bringing Hindus toward Islam. To utilize the medium of music for devotional objectives 


inspired many Hindus families to that extent, that they converted to Islam. And amongst 


those families many belonged to the elite class of the Hindu society.*® 


Nizam-ud-Din was a strict follower of the Prophetic Sunna, and at the same time, a pal of 
poets and musicians.? His disciple Amir Khusrau was the founder of the rich Indo- 
Muslim musical tradition. He was a theoretician and composer, and certainly this talent 
of his developed in connection with his Chishti affiliation. Chishti Sufis greatly 
contributed to the development of the subcontinent's musical tradition, of which Amir 
Khusrau, was the first representative." Today the Qwwali singers recognize him as the 
father of their art. He is given immense credit not only for originating the new techniques 
in musical verses’ composition but also inventing new types of instrument such as the 
Sitar (Indian classical musical instrument).”’ S. M. Ikram writes in his book A History of 


Muslim Civilization in India and Pakistan: A Political and Cultural History that, 





5? Riaz-ul Islam, Sufism in South Asia, 430. 

** Saemeem Burney Abbas, The Female Voice in Sufi Ritual (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2002), 14. 
* Idries Shah, The Way of Sufi, 2" ed. (London: The Octagon Press, 1980), 116. 

86 Jean-Louis Michon, Lights of Islam (Islamabad: Lok Virsa, 2000), 159. 

37 Laxmi Dhaul, The Sufi Shrine of Aimer (New Delhi: Rupa and Co., 2004), 109. 

55 Haeri, The Chishtis, 32-33. 

es Schimmel, Dimension of Islam, 348. 

? Thid., 350. 
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“Amir Khusrau started the process of synthesis, and raised the prestige of the art 
in the eyes of local Muslims, [and] the interest of the Chishti Sufis in the art and 


its practical cultivation by them further ensured its popularity."?? 


King Akbar's visit to the Dargah of Moin-ud-Din Chishti, recorded by Badauni, where 
he used to listen music in form of Qwwali, and money was showered down, like 


raindrops, on musicians and singers on his behalf.” 


“Music is the bringer of joy and happiness. 
Music is the giver of clarity and light. 
Like the soul, music is near the lords of virtue, 


But it is very far from the corrupt."?* 


What is most noticeable facet of Qwwali is the strong and sharp effect that the music 
generates in those who pay attention to it and, together, its extraordinary changeability in 
response to diverse spiritually ecstatic state of affairs, possibly considered as 
performance. “Clearly, the music is at the core of all that happens in Qwwali. 
Experiencing Qwwali means above all hearing music...."?? And the most appropriate and 
best example of it which we have in history, belongs to great Chishti Sufi, Qutb-ud-Din 
Bakhtiyar of Delhi. The Chishti Sufi had such a great passion for Sama that he died while 
listening to it. The following is the verse on that he gave his life in extreme ecstasy after 


an intense ecstatic dance, which lasted for four days: 


“Those slaughtered by the sword 
Of submission to the Lord, 
Have a life never again, 


Every moment, every moment.””° 





? Ikram, A History of Muslim Civilization, 234. 
?? Zaid, ed., Mughals, .235. 
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The Chishtis brought together Indian classical music with Sama permitting forgetfulness 
of the material world, and its presentation creates an exciting form of spirit through 
rousing music.” The function of the Chishti Sufis in protecting the Islamic and Indian 
legacy of music is extremely obvious. On the other hand other Sufi Orders only provided 
casual references to Sama. They were quite open and liberal in dealing humanity since 
they very well aware of not just the human nature but the Hindu culture as well.” The 
credit of today’s classical music of Indo-Pak subcontinent undoubtedly goes to the input 
of the great Chishti Sufi masters who brought a number of Islamic ingredients into Indian 
classical music.” So, the Chishtiya Sufism made its most enduring impact upon Indian 
culture. Their musicians, for the past nine hundred years, have been revered all over the 


subcontinent.” 
(iii) ^ Influence on Mughal Architecture: 


King Akbar, for about the first thirty years of his time in power, showed a great reverence 
for Chishti Sufis. Certain aspects of his architectural patronage reflected his respect for 
Chishtis. The use of white marble at that time was reserved for saints’ shrines alone. 
Akbar’s first monumental architectural undertaking, a tomb for his father Humayun to be 
found across from the tomb of Delhi’s most important Sufi Nizam-ud-Din Chishti. 
Likewise, the Akbari Masjid (Mosque) positioned at the most imperative Chishti Sufi 
Dargah in all South Asia i.e., the Dargah of Moin-ud-Din Chishti in Ajmer. This was 
Akbar’s personal and special wish that Masjid should be put up around this important 
Dargah. Akbar also constructed a complete city and palace at Sikri, the habitat of Chishti 
Sufi Salim, to pay tribute to Salim Chishti, who had envisaged the birth of his son and 
heir. One focal point of the palace was the Khangah built for Salim Chishti. King 
Shahjahan constructed lots of Masajid during his dominion. Among these is a Masjid he 
offered at the Dargah of Moin-ud-Din Chishti in Ajmer. He considered this of all his 
projects in Ajmer to be the most important, completely built with white marble. '?! 
Shahjahan’s eldest daughter Jahanara’s grave is situated in the Dargah of Nizam-ud-Din 
” Dhaul, Ajmer, 109. 

?* Riaz-u Islam, Sufism in South Asia, 432 and 433. 
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in Delhi. The simple grave is a beautifully adorned marble slab announcing her pious 
attachment to the Chishti Sufi. King Aurangzeb, too, was buried in a similar grave at a 


Chishti Dargah in Deccan." 


Chishtiya Sufism endorsed the “syncretic” 


practice in Indo-Pakistan especially in the 
land of Punjab. The flexibility of the Chishtis in the non-Muslim atmosphere of India 
unleashed syncretic forces that led to the Hindi-Muslim cultural fusion. The Chishtis 
embraced an approach of religious tolerance towards the non-Muslim inhabitants of India 
and accustomed themselves to the needs of a non-Muslim setting. They made use of 
popular descriptions and expression to communicate their thoughts to their Indian 
followers and adopted many of their customs and rituals as well. Chishti Sufis customized 
themselves along with Indian environment and implemented some selected attributes of 
indigenous Punjabi religious philosophy such as music, Sama, lyrical representation 
(language), cordiality, verbal folklore and showed remarkable “toleration” [and huge 
respect] with the people of other faction and religion. Chishti Sufis’ tremendous 
malleability with indigenous surroundings and their well-established system of Khanqahs 
made Chishtiya Sufism an organization that attracted many non-Muslims of poorer level 


of the Punjabi society. 
According to Richard M. Eaton, 


the Sufi canon of “Suleh Kul or universal brotherhood had a great humanistic 
appeal behind which it crossed all religious barriers and developed fellow-feelings 


between the Hindus and the Muslims.’!* 


The very main factor which led to the Chishtiya Sufism’s ongoing success was the 
execution of social justice, equality, love, respect, universal brotherhood, toleration i.e., 
combining simple Islamic thoughts with Sufi teaching, adaptability and most of all 


Chishti Sufis’ simple moral life. The day Khawaja Moin-ud-Din Chishti institutionalized 





10? Tbid., 218-19. 

103 Syncretism means, "The amalgamation or attempted amalgamation of different religions, cultures, or 
schools of thought." "syncretism," accessed July 17, 2016, 
http://www.oxforddictionaries.com/definition/english/syncretism. 
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himself at Ajmer, the Sufis of the Chishti order held their influence over the Indo-Pak 
subcontinent. Chishti Sufis were distinguished for their strictness in religious practices. 
History of this region can never ignore Chishti Sufis’ enormous involvement in spreading 
the true spirit of Islam. They did not like to have relationships with official class as well 
as the rulers and strictly turned away from taking part in any political activity. ^? They 
always kept the ruling elite at distance. The early Chishtis lived in Khanqahs that 
remained in physical disconnection from the bureaucratic social hierarchy. Their Sufi 


abodes were founded on classless values where both dwellers and the visitors 


! Tn its best days, the Order shunned from politics and Chishti Sufis strictly kept themselves away from 
the majestic and the sphere of the nobles. Even they turned down all favors through land grants. No 
donation of land or any other support by the rulers was allowed in Chishti Khanqahs. Chishti Sufis were 
strictly used to reject any dealing with the worldly government. One of their poets said: 


How long will you go to the doors of Amirs and sultans? 
This is nothing else than walking in the traces of Satan. 


As said by the Chishti Sufis, everything in the hands of the kings is to be illegitimate. The Order's principle 
to safeguard their freedom from state power was mainly a sound one. What chaos state intrusion could play 
can be seen in the post-Gesudraz period in the Chishtiya of the Deccan, and in the post-Rukn-ud-Din- 
Multani's phase in the Suharwardiya order of Multan. Baba Farid regardless of extreme poverty, strictly 
and strongly stick to this code throughout his long life. He advised his pupils: “If you desire to attain the 
position of great saints, do not pay any attention to the princes.” Once he said, “Bear in mind my one 
advice. Do not associate with kings and nobles. Regard their visits to your house as calamities. Every 
dervish who opens the door of association with kings and nobles is doomed." Of all the Chishti Sufis, none 
kept up the principle of aloofness and liberty from the state with such commitment as Nizam-ud-Din 
Awliya did. Princes, ministers, and aristocrats were received at his monastery just like common visitors; 
even he considered their visits as "ruining his time". For him, what have the Dervishes to do with affairs of 
ruler? Even under the most demanding conditions, he struggled hard throughout his life to maintain the 
autonomy of the order from the state power and intrusion yet he his monastery was opened for princes, 
ministers and government servants since they were equally treated as laymen not as the elite. Only a 
dynamic Sufi having inspirational personality could merge these two unlike attitudes in the finest 
proportion. Nasir-ud-Din Chiragh also pursued the same tradition of the Chishtis, but he did admit among 
his followers those who received their income from government at a clerical level. Rather he was placed in 
such circumstances where he had to participate with much more dynamic responsibility in public dealings. 
His first participation in politics came as consequence of Muhammad bin Tughluq's policy of pushing Sufis 
and Ulama (plural of Alam which means Muslim religious scholar) into public dealings. This policy led a 
direct clash between state and mystic sphere attitude. Nasir-ud-Din struggled to keep up order's practice 
but a divergence with a king, therefore became inevitable. He symbolized the time of changeover from the 
high age of Chishti mysticism to the days when the Sufi's descendants would use the monastery of their 
ancestors as a way of flourishing livelihood, and for the fulfillment of this intention they would keep 
themselves on the right side of the kings. He himself was conscious of the transformation which was 
approaching the mystic way of life by the inherited string and by the emerging reposing attitude of 
discipline. One can easily understand the varying temperament of Chishti Sufis, their approach and 
response towards the state affairs by keeping in mind their major administrative code i.e., defending their 
sovereignty and protecting it against state intrusion. See for detail Riaz-ul Islam, Sufism in South Asia, 450- 
51, 252-54, 241 and 266. Schimmel, Dimension of Islam, 347. Haeri, The Chishtis, 76-77 and 175. 
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experienced impartiality. This is one of the reasons that they had strained link with the 
kings. Instead they kept themselves busy in serving humanity at their best. The history of 
early Chishti Khanqahs helps us in understanding the circumstance and conditions of the 
medieval Indian socio-religious set-up. This is their most significant contribution indeed. 
They were so successful in their attempt to convert Hindu society to another opinion i.e., 
Islam. The way they welcomed the deprived and the subjugated at their Khanqahs has no 
any other example in history. The unrestricted and classless environment of the Chishti 
Khanqahs attracted large number of people from lower sections of Indian society. The 
Chishti attitude towards religion was characterized by compassion towards the 


underprivileged sections of the society. 


Chishti Khanqahs were not only the places where people just spiritually benefited 
directly from the charismatic personality of the Chishti Sufis but it was the institution that 
set the standard for the rest of the humanity from the soil of Indian subcontinent. Chishti 
teachings’ humanizing influence along with Chishti Khanqahs amazing role led the 
fundamental changes to a person's life and consequentially brought radical modification 
in the congested and strict Indian social set up. All that immensely contributed to the 
everlasting regard of the Chishti Sufis which is quite obvious even today in the form of 
millions of Muslims and non-Muslims visitors to their Dargahs in Indo-Pak subcontinent. 
Today in modern times this immense gathering at Chishti Dargahs around the region and 


their function has kept alive the tradition of Chishti Khanqahs permanently alive. 


Chapter Two: The Punjab's Sufi Tradition with Reference to the 
Chishtiya Order 
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The purpose of this chapter is to investigate the Sufi influence on the region 
particularly with the reference to Chishtiya Sufism in the Punjab which has been 
quite actual and persistent. Analysis focuses on the existing socio-cultural set up 
of the Punjab and the generous role of Sufi Khanqahs/Dargahs in moulding the 
strict class structure of the region which ultimately made the Islamization of the 
region possible. Two prominent Sufi Dargahs of the Punjab are selected, Ali bin 
Usman Hajviri’s, commonly known as Data Sahib, in Lahore and especial 
emphasis is given on the Chishti Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker in Pakpattan. 
The study tries to investigate both Dargahs’ intellectual, social and religious 
impact on the socio-cultural and religious set up of the Medieval Punjab. It is the 
Dargah of Data Sahib in Lahore where the Sufi history of the Punjab region 


begins from. That is why his Dargah is precisely discussed here. 


The region of Western Punjab (Pakistan) has performed a leading part in the history of 
the Indian subcontinent. Its political phase saw various kingdoms’ establishments and 
endured several assaults. In the socio-cultural and religious sphere, Islamic Sufism 
possessed a dominating existence. Nearly every village of the Punjab, influenced with 
Dargah culture as the spiritual charisma of buried Sufi inside the Dargah, is very rich in 
the indigenous folklore and reveled in annually regional festivals, called Urs. Sufis 
Dargahs have turned out to be the place of different customs, rituals and prayers, 
generally known as Sufi practices, performed by millions of followers and general 
population equally. Stories of phenomenal acts related to the Dargahs of great Sufis have 
involved countless pilgrims who make an attempt to gain therapy for their physical, 
mental, spiritual and other social problems. Dargahs of the Sufis, therefore, have become 
mystical hubs which have to perform multi-tasks functions at the same time. In 
contemporary times, Sufi Dargahs have turned out as focal point for a broad series of 
local customs hence reflecting the inherent culture of the Punjab. So Dargahs signify an 
important facet of the utmost and widespread tradition of Sufi reverence in medieval and 
contemporary Punjab.' The seeds of Islamic Sufism were planted in the Punjab much 


before than other parts of the subcontinent. Those were the Sufi centers with liberal, 





10% Dr. Shahzad Qaiser, Beyond the Manifest: Metaphysics, Tradition & Culture, 2" ed. ( Lahore: Iqbal 
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compassionate and humanistic approach that entirely transformed the socio-religious 
history of Indian society, particularly the Punjab’s. How the transformation of million 
lower caste Hindus was made possible especially by the Chishtis, famous historian K. A. 
Nizami maintains this argument that, far away from the centers of political influence, the 
Chishti Sufis appealed low caste Hindu in rural India by the dynamism of their spirituality 
and classlessness. Concentrating on the Chishti principles of social service, non- 
possession of worldly material goods, nonaggression, detachment from the state, and 


rejection policy to receive official grants of land, Nizami contends that 


“the early Chishti saints of India did not form a part of the Delhi Empire. They 
formed a world of their own. The contamination of court life could not touch their 


spiritual serenity and classless atmosphere." ^7 


Though there is literature, especially from foreign pen, which does not support Sufis’ role 
in the gradual adaptation of Indian social order yet it does not deny this historical fact 
completely too. Historic details unfold this truth that India’s physical and spiritual 
conquest was done side by side. Muslim sovereigns ruled Indian territory and Muslim 
Sufis ruled the hearts of the local inhabitants. '9* Hundreds of Sufi Dargahs spreading all 
over India and Pakistan which are venerated by millions daily is the proof that worldly 
glory can fade but not the spiritual magnificence. It is also the fact that Pakistan 
materialized merely in those terrains where Sufism flourished effectively. Hence Pakistan 
can be explained as the result of “Sufi Movement” or in other words the world’s third 
largest Muslim state was the outcome of Sufi Khanqahs which were spread all over the 


region of subcontinent. Professor Gibb writes, 


"Pre-eminent among these problems relating to the life of the Muslim community 
in all regions since the twelfth century is the activity and influence of the sufi 
shaikhs and orders. It was into the Sufi movement that the life blood of the 
community flowed ever more strongly. No adequate history of Islam can be 


written until it, with all its causes and effects, has been studied patiently and with 


107 Raziuddin Aquil, ed. Sufism and Society in Medieval India (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2010), 24. 

'° See for detail Dr. Syed Abdullah, Culture Ka Masla (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 2001), 58-69. 
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scholarly integrity. In no region, moreover, is this study more fundamental or 


more urgently required than in that of Islam in Indian subcontinent”.'” 


He further articulates: 


“From the 13th century A.D. Sufism increasingly attracted the creative social and 
intellectual energies within the community, to become the bearer or instrument of 


a social or cultural revolution." '? 


When the Muslim attackers turned out to be the sovereigns of the Punjab, many 
renowned Sufis, Shaykhs (Sufi Master/s), Pirs and Ulamas pursued them in their wake. In 
various towns of the Punjab, they commenced Khanqahs and Jama 'at Khanas, such as at 
Lahore, Multan, Uch and Ajodhan were of great sacredness. These Khanqahs were focal 


point of religious discussion. 


And they were the only places where people of diverse 
shades of belief, owning up different religions and communicating dissimilar languages 
met. These Khanqahs developed into genuine centers of cultural fusion where ideas were 
completely exchanged and a common medium for exchange was developed. In actual 
fact, it was the news of Sultan Mahmud's invasion of Multan that encouraged Sufis to 
direct their endowed and courageous pupils to inhabit in that region. A new, plausibly 
depopulated area presented calm to a meditative soul. After the beat of Lalliya Shahis it 


was actually Mahmud of Ghazanavi's take-over of the Punjab that impelled many 





!9 “Sufi Movement in Pakistan", CSS Forum, Civil Services of Pakistan, accessed February 19, 2015, 
http://www.cssforum.com.pk/css-compulsory-subjects/pakistan-affairs/12061-sufi-movement- 
pakistan.html. “Though little is known in detail of early Sufi activity in Pakistan, the spread of Islam is 
usually credited to the work of Sufi mystics who first established their Khanqahs in Western Punjab. While 
there was Sufi presence before the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate, missionary activity intensified in 
the years following the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate. Most of this activity occurred in western 
Punjab and was carried out primarily by the Chishti and Suharwardiya Sufi orders." Muhammed Hassanali, 
“Sufi influence on Pakistani politics and culture", Pakistaniaat: A Journal of Pakistan Studies Vol. 2, No. 1 
(2010): 31. See for detail note on the origin and development of Sufism in Islamic world with particular 
focus on Indo-Pak subcontinent, Farida Khanam, Sufism: An Introduction revised ed. (New Delhi: 
Goodword Books, 2009). 
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province through the efforts of an array of Sufi saints who arrived in the province in the centuries that 
followed. Naturally, that meant that Islam in Punjab was deeply influenced by Sufi traditions.", Kalim 
Bahadur, “Islamization in Pakistan: A Case Study of Punjab," ORF ISSUE BRIEF, accessed January 
16,2015, 
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prominent Sufis to inhabit there, few of them were Sheikh Ismail Bukhari Lahori (1056- 
57d.), Sheikh Hussain Zinjani, Abul Usman Ali-Hujwiri (1072 d.), Ahmad Tokhta Lahori 
(1205 d.), Yaqub Sadar Diwan Lahori (1215 d.) The Sufis who came with Ghazanavi’s 
invasion limited themselves primarily to Lahore. They satisfied the spiritual necessity of 
the Muslim population which had established at Lahore, the main cultural center of the 


region of Punjab, in company with the Ghazanavi monarchs and armies. |! 


Punjab is the 
most urbanized, heavily populated, and most flourishing province of Pakistan. The region 
of Punjab has a long history and rich cultural legacy. Historically, the Punjab region has 
been the entrance to the Indian subcontinent for attackers who arrived from Greece, 
Central Asia, Iran and Afghanistan. Numerous Sufis have got involved themselves in this 
region to extend the message of Islam. The culture of Punjab originates its source from 
the establishment of Sufism. Several areas of central Punjab and other parts of the region 
are renowned for having many sacred Dargahs of eminent Sufis of Islam. The Sufis 


proliferate Islam and promote it by living Muslim manner of life and inspired and 


motivated the local people’s life on the whole. 


The synthesis of Islamic civilization and indigenous culture turned up as Sufi institution 
which can be discovered right through the region in shape of celebrations to memorialize 
the pioneer of this institution. The festivals at Sufis' Dargahs of Punjab throughout whole 
year reveal the complete variety of Punjabi folk life and cultural way of life. The Sufi 
outlook and attitude of Punjab has been prosperous and diverse since the region acquired 
a rich cultural territory which eagerly agreed to Islamic spirituality. For hundreds of 
years, Sufism inserted into the socio-cultural structure of the region and today is a sign of 


all characteristics of human life in Punjab. The stress is on the religious and cultural 


112 SR. Sharda, Sufi Thought, (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1974), 61-62 “The great pioneers of the 
13th century sufi movement in Pakistan [especially in Punjab] were the four friends known as ‘Chahar 
Yar’: Hazrat Faridudin Masud Ganj Shakar of PakPattan (1174-1266); Hazrat Syed Jalaluddin Bukhari of 
Uch-Bahawalpur (1196-1294); Hazrat Bahauddin Zakaria of Multan (1170-1267) and Hazrat Lal Shahbaz 
Qalandar of Sehwan (1177-1274). It is said that 17 leading tribes of the Punjab accepted Islam at the hands 
of Hazrat Faridudin Masud Ganj Shakar. Among them were the Kharals, Dhudhyan, Tobiyan, etc. 
According to some, Wattu, a Rajput tribe was also converted by Baba Farid. Hazrat Jalaluddin Bukhari 
converted Sumras and Sammas of Sindh while Hazrat Zakaria and Shahbaz Qalandar attained great success 
in Multan and the northern areas of Sindh. Saqi Sarwar Sultan converted a large number of Jats and a group 
among them is still known as Sultani Jats.”, Muhammad Dawood, “Sufism and Pakistan,” Chowrangi, 
accessed March 22, 2015, http://www.chowrangi.com/sufism-and-pakistan-2.html. 
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syncretism which came to be personified by activities such as Sufism in Punjab. In 
Punjab throughout the long era of ten centuries the Sufi notion endured an extensive 
transformation and Sufism prospered here to an exceptional level. The political disorders 
from tenth to the thirteenth centuries toughened Sufi viewpoints in the evanescent 
character of the Punjab and the requirement to linger both distant and impartial from it.’ m 
In view of the fact that, the Ulemas, turned out to be involved in political actions whereas 
Sufis were in a situation to keep themselves liberated from the administration. While 
merchants and expertise organizations assumed positions as benefactors for the Sufis. ^ 


Merchants were the primary monetary sponsors of the Sufi movement in Punjab and in 


response the Khanqahs presented them generosity and fortification. 


The twelfth century saw the crystallization of new orders as chains of extractions out of 
which several Sufis could be tracked down. The institutionalization of the orders put 
Sufism on solid and systematized roots, and simultaneously, was an endeavor to 
formulate the movement more important and momentous to individual Sufis. It associated 
them with a spiritual ladder, consequently providing Sufis better uprightness, sound and 
persuasive foundation. The thirteenth century witnessed the emergence of the two most 
important Sufi Orders in the Punjab; these were the Chishtiya and Suharwardiya orders. 
Both were flourished in the Punjab more than anywhere else. Suharwardis did well in 
transforming Hindu elite class into Islam successfully whereas Chishtiya had an effect on 
the masses. Former were pro-establishment Sufis while later were progressive. By the 
fourteenth century the sharing out of Sufis hooked on fourteen orders had crystallized. 
The Sufis of each order firmly fortified their institution and advised their disciples to 


115 


abstain from going into more than one order. ~ The Sufi impact on the Punjab in the 


course of late fifteenth and the early sixteenth century was as genuine and comprehensive 
as in any other part of India. Earlier than the Lodi times, besides Ali Hajviri, Shah 
Hussain, Shaykh Yaqub Zanjani, Sayyid Ishaq Kaziruni, Sayyid Sarbuland and Shah 


1? Dr. Mohammad Idris and Dr. Mughees Ahmed, “Role of Mysticism in Socio Political change in Sub- 
Continent: A case study of Ali Hujwiri's Impact on History of the Punjab", Berkeley Journal of Social 
Sciences Vol. 1, No. 9, (2011). 
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116 But the most famous and most 


Sarwani had inhabited, survived and died in Lahore. 
important center was to be uncovered at Ajodhen (Pakpattan) which is the place of Baba 
Farid Ganj Shaker who was, by a large amount, the most well-liked Chishti Sufi of the 
Punjab. So before and after 1500 A.D Sufis of the high or small magnitude could be 
discovered in almost all the imperative settlements and in loads of rural areas of the 


Punjab as well." 
The Role of Sufism in Moulding the Class Structure of the Punjab 


It will be vital to observe what was the caste and class of the transformed before they 
accept Islam. Like the rest of India, the caste structure was very rigorous in the Punjab. 
The separation of the four castes i.e. Brahman, Kashatriya, Vaisyaand, and Sudra was a 
huge reason in the existence of the ordinary folk. Lower than the Sudars there were two 
types of people fitted in to a number of crafts and ‘menial’ occupations. The first kind 
was identified Antyaja and comprised shoemakers, jugglers, basket and shield makers, 
sailors, fishermen, hunters of wild animals and birds, and weavers. These eight 
occupations were acknowledged as union. Less than the Sudars were the Handis that 
consisted of division of factions such as Doma, Chandala and Badhatau, who did not 
embrace any class or association. They executed unskilled responsibilities in villages, and 
were regarded as alike to the status of illegal children. It was understood that they were 
cursed, since the alliance of a Sudra father and Brahman mother was the largest offense 


in the Hindu social order which was strictly structured around the caste classification. 


From the demographic arrangement of Punjabi Muslims, it is unproblematic to conclude 
that the greater part changed from Sudra, Antyaja and Handi castes. The majority of the 
Muslim craftsmen and recruits generally fitted in to the Antyaja and Handi categories that 
were underneath the four castes in societal order and uprightness. It is understood that a 
mainstream of the Muslim peasantry most likely belonged to the Sudra, or in a number of 
conditions, the Vaisya classes. In such an environment, the caste structure took a 
significant part in the adaptation of the Hindus' most lower class to Islam. These 


demoralized and deprived castes acquired optimism for collective place to place 





16 Syed Muhammad Latif, Tarikh-e-Lahore, (Calcutta: 1888), 164-167. 
117 J.S, Grewal, Guru Nanak in History (Chandigarh: Publication Bureau, Punjab University, 1969), 77. 
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movement and collaboration with each other, besides they were free to not to give Jaziya 
(Tax on non-Muslims) and were also exempted from paying other taxes obligatory on 
non-Muslims by the Muslim sovereign groups. To understand the strong caste based 
phenomenon, we have to see some of the huge constraints that the caste structure forced 
on the inferior classes. All people less than the Sudra caste were not acceptable to reside 
in the surrounding area of the city. Sudras were believed to be satisfied by breathing on 
the peripheries. They were not at all allowed to come into the city after day time and for 
the duration of the day Sudras they are unable to distribute commodities and services. 
People from diverse castes were not even permissible to get Agni (fire). In few areas, the 
caste set up was so inflexible that something as small as the shade of a Sudra merging 
with the shade of a Brahman was an adequate reason for a Brahman to come back home 
straight away and wash himself. Therefore, in isolated areas, the Sudra and non-caste 


people had to walk close to walls.'!8 
Ethnographical study of Punjab and Sufism 


Punjabi population, for the most part, is rural and agricultural in setting. By and large the 
main attribute of the southern districts of the Punjab has been a huge landholdings and 
feudal social pattern. The central districts are described by somewhat lesser landholdings 
of peasant property owners. If we encounter the religious background of the Punjab, we 
discover most of the famous Sufis and their Dargahs situated in southern districts like 
Multan, and Bahawalpur followed by the central Punjab and after that the northern 


Punjab at the other end.'!” In Empire and Islam, David Gilmartin scrutinized the colonial 


!5 Manzur Ijaz, Wichaar. “People’s history of the Punjab: Caste oppression, conversions and Sufism,” 
accessed November 15, 2014, http://www.wichaar.com/news/315/ARTICLE/11994/2009-02-05.html. 

1? Kamaljit Bhasin and Malik alias Meeto “Composite Culture in Pre-Partition Punjab: Fractures and 
Continuities", Academy of the Punjab in North America APNA, accessed January 16, 2015, 
http://apnaorg.com/research-papers/kamaljit-1/. For details see, Naveed-i-Rahat, Male Out-migration and 
Matri- Weighted Households: A Case Study of a Punjabi Village in Pakistan (Delhi: Hindustan Publishing 
Corporation, 1990), Anjum Alvi, “Bearers of Grief: Death, Women, Gifts, and Kinship in Muslim Punjab” 
(Ph. D. Diss., Free University of Berlin, 1999), Stephen M. Lyon, An Anthropological Analysis of Local 
Politics and Patronage in a Pakistan Punjabi Village (Lapeter: Edwin Mellen Press, 2004). Also see, 
Zekiye Eglar, A Punjabi village in Pakistan (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960), Saghir Ahmad, 
Class and Power in a Punjabi Village (Lahore: Punjabi Adbi Markaz, 1977), Muhammad A. Chaudhary, 
Justice in Practice: Legal Ethnography of a Pakistani Punjabi Village (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 
1999). Hamza Alavi, “Kinship in West Punjab villages,” Contributions to Indian Sociology, Vol.6 (1972), 
1-27, Richard Kurin, “Patterns of Solidarity in a Punjabi Muslim Village,” Contributions to Indian 
Sociology, Vol.19 (1985), 235-50. 
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back-up to cast (Zat) or ethnic characteristics along with the gradual and contradicted 
procedure of the materialization of an Islamic distinctiveness due to the struggle of both 
reformist Pirs of the rural Sufi Dargahs and in addition to the urban Ulama (plural of 
Alam which means Muslim religious scholar) Farina Mir's effort investigates the 
performance of Sufi reverence, predominantly of Muslim Pirs, which she recognizes as 
“a locus of a kind of sociality in which people participated irrespective of their religious, 


class or Zat affiliations." ? 


Gilmartin wrote that: 


*...8 look at the origins of Islamic institutions in rural Punjab provides insight 
into the ways local, tribal identities and local forms of religious organization 
developed in close association. ...the shrines embodied diverse local cultural 
identities, whose variety reflected both the diversity of ecological, social and 
kinship organizations in Punjab and the diversity in the spiritual needs of the 


people.” 


The reverence of Sufi Pirs was one general practice that is the cause of togetherness 
amongst Punjabis. Both Ibbetson and E.D Maclagan, the writers of the Punjab Census 
Reports of 1881 and 1891, provided comprehensive explanations of Sufi Dargahs for 
instance Sakhi Sarwar Sultan and Baba Farid which were the hub of the mutual piousness 
of Punjabis. Many Sufi Dargahs in Punjab demonstrate the amazing socio-cultural 


122 


behavior in which different religions in the region are blended together. ^ Major Aubrey 


O’Brien, a court selected trustee of a Muslim Dargah, observed the esteem of the Sakhi 


Sarwar Dargah and the broad-based temperament of the parishioners: 


I? Ibid., 

121 David Gilmartin, Empire and Islam: Punjab and the Making of Pakistan (London: University of 
California Press, 1988), 40-41. 

'2 Denzil Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethnography: Being Extracts from the Punjab Census Report of 
1881, Treating Religion, Language and Caste, 115. 
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“Men, women and children, Sikhs, Hindus and Mohammadans alike, come from 
all the districts in the Punjab. There are traditions to suit each and all are 


welcomed by the Muhammadan servants of the shrine.” 


In the southern Punjab hierarchically controlled Biradari'** Structure is established all 
over in the rural Punjab. As indicated by this structure the population of the Punjab, in 
particular in the rural regions, is divided into diverse Biradaris. These Biradaris, exactly 
characterized as brotherhoods, are factions of people who assert a common 
predecessor.'” In other words Biradari structure is deeply penetrated in Punjab’s social 
set up which ultimately divides the whole Punjabi community into various groups 
according to their Biradaris hence promotes and strengthens class system. This practice 
or approach of Biradaris which is hierarchically different offers the people of the Punjab 
with the essential direction for all objectives of social, political, even religious life. The 
hierarchical nature of these Biradaris is innate in Hinduism. Cohen demonstrated a very 
right picture of caste structure in the Indian Punjab which is very well applicable to the 


Pakistani Punjab, simply we have to amend the word caste with Biradari. He said; 


*... men are not born equal, and they have widely differing inherent worth. This 
theme or value is basic to the whole social structure and is expressed most clearly 
in the caste system.... The Chamar (cobbler) knows he is not equal to the Thakar 
(landlord). He may want to be equal but he knows he is not. The Thakar cannot be 


convinced in any way that the Chamar is his equal ...”!”° 


Gilmartin put in writing that: 


“In Punjab,.... The construction of Khanqahs (hospices), and later Sufi tombs, 
produced symbolic cultural outposts of power of Islam and of the Muslim state in 


the world where local tribal identities continued to be of vital importance. 





? Audrey O’Brien, “Mohammedan Saints of the Western Punjab”, The Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol 41, 519. 

** Biradari means a tribe or group based on strong family kinship. 

? Hamza Alavi, “Kinship in West Punjab Villages”, Contributions to Indian Sociology, Vol.6 (1972), 1- 
27. Also see, Eglar, “A Punjabi Village in Pakistan” and Dr. Azam Chaudhary, Justice in Practice: Legal 
ethnography of a Pakistani Punjabi Village, (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1999). 

© Bernhard Cohn, Some Notes on Law and Change in North India, in Paul Bohannan ed. Studies in the 
Anthropology of Conflict (New York: Natural History Press, 1967), 177. 
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Imposing Sufi tombs, constructed by Muslim sultans, underscored the importance 


of Islamic shrines as sites of access to transcendent spiritual authority." " 


Above discussion attests that there were rational reasons behind that how and why 
Sufism flourished so well in the soil of Punjab and its atmosphere suited the wisdom of 


Sufism at its best. Those reasons can be summed up as: 


Firstly, the people of Punjab welcomed and accepted Sufism as a transitional path 
or method. Sufism provided them the best midway approach between the Islamic 
religious laws (Sharia) and their own local traditions, culture and attitude. Islamic 
Sufism contained such elements within itself which were part of their communal 
and individual life since centuries. So by embracing Islam through Sufism had 
kept them attached with their tradition and collective unconsciousness along with 
as well. Consequently Sufism presented Islam to the local community of the 
Punjab as an attractive and charming dogma which was no more unknown neither 


alien for them. 


Secondly, Sufism taught the lesson of social equality and it restored the real 
image of Islam by removing the entire blemishing aspects which had entered in 
Islam while its journey to the Punjab, such as self monarchy. Though Muslim 
Sufis entered in the region with Muslim invaders but they were not concerned 
with their realm establishment matters but with the local population. They mix up 
in them fully and that was the nearness that enlisted and cared the true spirit of 


Sufism in the region. ?? 


Thirdly, it is quite logical to comprehend that Sufism's universal approach to 
deal humanity by treating all as the “family of creator" appealed so much to 
strictly cast ridden and such marginalized factions of Hindu society that they felt 
no harm in accepting Islam as their new religion that in its attitude makes out 


impartiality amid all human beings.” 


'°7 David Gilmartin, Empire and Islam, 40-41. 
128 Qazi Javaid, Hindi Muslim Tehzib (Lahore: Vanguard Books Ltd, 1983), 320, 324-25. 
12 faz, “People’s history of the Punjab: Caste oppression, conversions and Sufism.” 
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Fourthly, It may be considered that the Biradari originated hierarchical social 
formation of the Punjabi society granted it a rich foundation for the dispersion of 
Sufism in the Punjab since Sufism itself gave approval to similar identical 
formations. The relations between Sufism and the Punjabi society consequently 
gave shape to the specific appearance or performances of the Punjabi Sufism. The 
foremost motive of the accomplishment and attractiveness of the Sufis could be 
their part as arbitrator in religious matters besides everyday issues. In the worldly 
subjects the Sufis act as arbitrate between the sovereigns and the folk, also among 
the oppressed and prosperous classes. In the spiritual matters the Sufi put 
forwarded intervention between Allah and the follower which was altogether 


intolerable to the traditional Ulemas. 


This spiritual mediatory role can be judged as the most imperative task by the 
Sufis. The common analysis is that, even one cannot go up at the top of the roof 
without a stepladder. Sufis are acknowledged as Wali Allah i.e. companion of 
Allah. In accordance with the prevalent faith, after their death these companions 
of Allah secured a position near to Allah and were having a status to mediate in 
favor of others.'*’ The same main function then is performed by the descendants 
of the Sufis recognized as Gaddi Nashins. Sufism itself was a very solid reason in 
generating the current hierarchy in the Punjab for the reason that a large amount 
of the families belonging to these Sufis i.e. their present day Gaddi Nashins have 


place both socially and economically at the top of social hierarchy.'*! 


These Sufis did not carry out their job in a rush. First of all they laid down a model of 
utmost goodness and integrity by their personal individual performances and put in plain 
words the message of Islam yet with influential approach by not including or making use 


of any political or economic stress due to this fact the act of transforming hearts and 





ro Gilmartin, Empire and Islam, 42. 

P?! These families have acquired their lands and other properties because of the sway of the founder Sufis 
and afterward their Dargahs. This may give the impression to be a negation of the real, fundamental 
thought of Sufism. As Marxist prone social scientists like Saghir Ahmad note down regarding the Pakistani 
Punjab that: “the class relations of South Asian villagers are more fundamental for most of their life 
experiences — including religious belief and practice — than is their membership in quoms or caste like 
status groups". Saghir Ahmad, Class and Power in a Punjabi Village, (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1977), 9. 
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minds could be possible and it continued for centuries right through the Delhi Sultanate 
then in the course of the Khilji, Tughlag, Lodhi and Mughal epochs down to the era of 
the British Raj."? These Sufis were remarkable scholars, knowledgeable and travelled 
extensively. Most of them were orators of extreme competence, men of letters and 
distinctive poets. As a consequence of their worth and honesty together with their 
spiritual realization, they thrived in creating an influential effect on the life of the 
inhabitants among whom they resided. It was their huge accomplishment to revolutionize 
the faith and renovate the complete societal life of millions of natives in this 
subcontinent, particularly in Punjab. Uppermost aristocrats of the territory in addition to 
the deprived section of the general public used to assemble in the Khanqahs and the Sufis 
sprayed their blessings upon them without regarding their status and creed. They made 
available comfort to the stressed, they made food and protection accessible to the 
disadvantaged, spoke against dishonesty, and warned about the inconsiderate and 


tyrannical sovereigns. 


There was barely any social or ethical misdeed against which the Sufis did not raise their 
voice such as, slavery, exploitation, wine, etc. Barni mentions that due to their coaching 
“vices among men had been reduced". In actual fact Muslim spiritualists regarded “social 
service” as the ultimate purpose of all their spiritual work. They did not believe in 
introverted life of meditation. “Live in society and bear the blows and buffets of the 
people” was the recommendation of most of them to their followers and pupils. The Sufis 
always promoted the peace avenue and requested natives to stay away from schism and 
violence. One more characteristic of Sufi philosophy and instruction was that they laid 
emphasis on Allah’s love more willingly than His anger. They always took care of their 
opponents soft heartedly, compassionately and never insulted other’s practices of faith or 


133 


religious doctrine. ~~ The Sufis in the Punjab were the possessors of a powerful long ritual 


of spirituality in Islam. In the Punjab a broad variety of thoughts in Sufism, came from a 


132 «We learn that during the time of the Mughals a noted Sufi, Shaikh Dawood of Chati (in Pakistan) was 
carrying on the work of conversion quite vigorously.” The historian Badauni says: “Hindus to the number 
of 50 or more came each day with their families and relatives to pay their respects to the Saint (Shaikh 
Dawood) and under his spiritual influence embraced Islam.”, Dawood, “Sufism and Pakistan". 

133 Shaikh Faridudin Ganj Shakar of PakPattan advised his pupils to “placate” one's adversaries. He once 
told a visitor: “Do not give me a knife; give me a needle. The knife is an instrument for cutting asunder and 
the needle for sewing together.” Ibid., 
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number of resources. At initial level there were citations from the Holy Quran which had 


provided the root of spirituality and turned out to be a general legacy of the Sufis." 


The mystical tradition of Punjab properly begins with the arrival of Ali Bin Usman al- 
Hajviri, a great Sufi who settled himself in the region just after Mehmood Ghaznavi’s 
assaults on the Punjab. Sayed Ali Hajviri was the pioneer of Sufism as a creative 
movement in the region.'* He is one of the Sufis who brought about an ineradicable sign 
both on Indian subcontinent and on the saga of Sufism. Abul Hasan Ali bin Usman al- 
Hajviri is widely known as Data Ganj Bakhsh (The Bestower of Treasures).'*° He wrote 


down nine books, related to such subject matters as, “divine unity", “union of God", 


“method of mysticism”, “life and sayings of Husain Bin Mansur Al Hallaj”.'*’ Farther 


than the nine books Kashf al-Mahjub, Kashf al-Asrar and his Diwan are the most 
renowned. Kashf al-Mahjub is the first inclusive book in Persian language on Sufism. It 
was written at a time when Arabic was yet a prevailing language for communicating 
Islamic religious philosophy." Kashf al-Mahjub is not merely a bookish invention, 
rather, for it is an explanation of feasible Sufism abbreviating an extensive custom of 
centuries of expressions. '? Kashf al-Mahjub is still one of the best explanations of the 
Sufi course. As said by the Durar-i-Nizami, Sheikh Nizam-ud-Din Auliya declared “for 
one had no Pir to guide, the Kashf al-Mahjub was sufficient". In Punjab it has been 


believed that those who seek out a direction in Sufism should carry out three things; pray 


134 Fauja Singh, History of the Punjab 1000-1526, Vol.III (Patiala: Punjab University, 1972), 17-18. 

155 Javaid, Tehzib, 320. 

' Surinder Singh and Ishwr Dyal Gour, Sufism in Punjab, Mystics, Literature and Shrines, (New Delhi: 
Aakar Books, 2009), 181. “The first popular Sufi who had settled in Punjab was Data Ganj Baksh or Ali al 
Hujwiri. He is considered the father of Sufism in South Asia. All other Sufis who came to India sought his 
permission on their pilgrimage or ziyarat to his shrine Data Darbar at Lahore. He came to Lahore in mid 
11th century and wrote the famous Kashf al Mahjoob, which became the bible for Sufis of various orders. 
Shaikh Muin al-Din Chishti who is considered the founder of the Chishti order in India visited his mazar to 
seek his permission to come to India and addressed him as “Data Ganj”. Dr. Fatima Hussain, World Times. 
“Baba Farid & Guru Nanak Impact of Sufism on Sikhism,” accessed February 25, 2015, 
http://jworldtimes.com/Article/122011 Baba Farid Guru Nanak Impact of Sufism on Sikhism?ref-dri 
verlayer.com/image. 

137 Tbid., 181. 

138 Muhammad Sultan Shah, A Study of English Translations of Kashf al-Mahjub, (Lahore: n.p., 2004), 10. 
For further comprehensive detail on Kashf-al-Mahjub and Usman Ali Hajviri (Data Sahib) see Anna 
Suvorova, Muslim Saints of South Asia: The Eleventh to Fifteenth Centuries chapter (London: 
Routledge/Curzons, 2004), 35-58. 

P? Carl W. Earnest, Foreword to Revealing the Mystery, Kashf-al-Mahjub, translated ed. (New York: n.p, 
1999), IV. 
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for supervision, pay a visit to the mausoleums of eminent Sufis and examine Kashf al- 
Mahjub. Ali Hajviri comes into view to be a master of assertive mysticism (ilum-kalam), 


and repeatedly mentions its findings and assertion right through the manuscript. 2d 


He institutionalized the Sufi spiritualism predominantly in Punjab and rest of north-west 
India. Hindus' transformed into Islam is attributable to the captivating character and 
spiritual schooling of Ali Hajviri. His reputation hugely amplified. His philosophy and 
instructions had thoughtfully stimulated the path of life of the Punjabis. Throughout his 
life span huge figure of believers had assembled close to Ali Hajviri. His masterpieces 
were considered as the personification of Sufi legitimacy. His residence turned into the 
mutual location for the socio-religious knowledge amongst the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Local community of the both societies investigated each other's socio-cultural and 
religious ways of life. It developed into a shared cultural inheritance of the Punjabis. Ali 
Hajviri is not only celebrated for his book Kashf al- Mahjub but his Dargah in Lahore is 
also the most visited of all the pious Dargahs in the Punjab and one of the most 


celebrated in whole Pakistan. ^! 


His Dargah has been center of fascination in all times. He set up the practice of the 
communal kitchen or free food known as Langar. No one ever goes starved after visiting 
his Khanqah and this practice is still observed in contemporary times in Punjab. This Sufi 
characteristic was pursued by numerous distinguished Sufis of his period besides his 
devotees specifically, Farid-ud-Din Masud Ganj-e-Shaker, generally known as Baba 
Farid who had very well established kitchens in his own Khanqah in Pakpattan. The 
instant consequence of this practice was that it combined the different groups of the 
people beyond their background, doctrine or color. Each one was acceptable in the 
kitchen without any discrimination. It developed the character of synchronization, 
regulation and assistance that ultimately led to the betterment of humankind. It shaped 
and preserved the spirit of brotherhood and uniformity involving the diverse fragments of 
the general public. The distinctions of the status, background, color were ignored and 


everyone shared the similar food and sat on the similar ground. Everyone went away the 





140 Idris and Ahmed, “Role of Mysticism”. 
oe Grewal, Guru Nanak, 77. 
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Khanqah with the stroke of luck and prayers of the Sufi. Thus the tradition of common 
kitchen in Punjab proved to be an enormous support in creating social equal opportunity, 
in breaching strong ties of caste structure, in setting up self-respect of workforce and in 
increasing the spirit of cooperation and harmony. Sayed Ali Hajveri’s Khangah 
performed multitude functions in the region such as it created a profound spiritual, 
ethical, social, cultural, political and economic impact on the entire region of the Punjab. 
He eliminated fake values and doubts from the psyche of the community and proposed 
before them the scenario of optimism, self-belief, harmony and liberation. Throughout 
the era of Ali Hajviri, the Hindus and the Muslims were entirely alienated from each 
other socially, economically, racially, politically and religiously,” his wisdom was 
influential enough in linking this space that strongly stayed between the two important 


factions of the society. 


Ali Hajviri was one of the most eminent Sufis of the Punjab, his practice of hardship and 
altruistic dedication to the cause of humankind are still basis of motivation to the 
Punjabis. His message was basically a message of love. He considered that the utmost 
shape of spiritual affection was to be the source of pleasure to the spirit of human kind. 
To him all human beings, no matter what their social background, colors or faith, were 
alike. He did not purely turn these thoughts but articulated in his life the built up 
understanding of the spiritual doctrine. Sufi pupils and devotees assembled around the 
Khanqah to gain the knowledge of the spiritual and scholarly abilities of Ali Hajviri. As 
Ali Hajviri arrived in the Punjab after the assaults of Mahmud Ghaznavi, he struggled to 
revolutionize the environment of detestation and state of war produced by the Ghaznavid 
incursions. He was chased by Sufis like Sultan Sakhi Sarwar, Sheikh Azizuddin Makki 
and Syed Ahmad Tirmizi who further made the customs of spiritual love and 
benevolence appreciable in the State." "Ali Hajviri put together the “ideological” 
composition of Indo-Muslim spirituality for the period of the initial medieval stage. A 
study of the growth of Muslim spiritual philosophy in Indian subcontinent demonstrates 


that the Punjab performed the function not only as a reservoir of the Muslim spiritual 


' Ali Hajviri, Kashf al-Mahjub, trans., Reynold A. Nicholson, reprint ed. (Delhi: Taj Company, 1982), xii. 
75 Khalique Ahmad Nizami, State and Culture in Medieval India, (New Delhi: Adam Publishers & 
Distributors, 1985), 265. 
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belief and ritual but also a very main point in the evolution of its diffusion. All the 
traditional spiritual scripts like Kashf al-Mahjub, Awarif-ul-Maarif, Futuhat-e-Makkiya 
and Masnavi of Jalaluddin Rumi were first accepted, evaluated and acknowledged in 


Punjab and afterward passed on to the rest of the India. ^ 


By the fourteenth century Sufis 
orders were well recognized along with widespread system of Khanqahs. These 
Khanqahs operated as indigenous stations of Islam which connected the disperse and 
tribally controlled community of the Punjab to the better Muslim society. Consequently it 
was this strong Khanqahi institution which, being local headquarters, endowed with the 
application for Islamic establishment in nearly all of Western Punjab, and it was to this 
institution the inhabitants searched for religious supervision. The institutionalization and 
development of the Khanqahs not merely coincided with the authorities of Islamic 


political administration in medieval India, but besides to the expansion of Islam in 


medieval India.'‘* 


The second phase of evolution of Sufism in Punjab commenced with the popularity of 
Chishtiya school of thought. Following text highlights some of the features of Chishtiya 
Sufism that attracted Punjabi masses at large scale. The Chishtis included the Indian 
cultural element into Islam, formulating it more appropriate with the native inhabitants. 
They strongly countered the typical, conventional religion, religious authorities and the 
ruling classes. This ideological fight led the Chishtis to implement and develop local 
languages and culture. The taking up of native’s languages by the Chishtis contrary to 
traditional Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic was a strong sign of a serious loyalty to the 
oppressed. Baba Farid Ganj Shaker was well-known intellectual in Persian and Arabic 
and he could have lived in ease, but decided the people’s mode of life. The Chishtis 
generous approach made them beloved for the Punjabi people. They passionately played 
their role towards the transformation of subordinate castes to Islam and endowed them 
with different substitute principles which could uphold them morally and ethnically. 
Chishti Sufis were more loved by the masses of India in general and the Punjab in 
particular as compared to their contemporary Suharwardis Sufis. The reason behind the 


utmost love the Chishti received was that Chishti Khanqahs were opened for everyone all 





14 Bahadur, “Islamization in Pakistan: A Case Study of Punjab.” 
145 See Hassanali, “Sufi influence.” 
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the time. By keeping themselves at distance from the sovereign elite of the time Chishtis 
remained busy all the day and night in serving humanity. '*° It is important to know that 
the Chishti Sufis hugely persuade Indian society. The rest of the Sufi schools stayed 
restricted to narrow circles while the Chishti Sufism was immensely accepted by the 
natives for the reason that it was more moderate and adaptive in essence and approach. 
They always found ways to help others more willingly than others." Their 
compassionate company was easily accessible to every ordinary and trodden individual. 
To feel the starvation of a hungry one has to be in condition of starvation and to feel 
one’s poverty one has to be in state of impecuniousness. And those were the Chishti Sufis 
who lived through both circumstances; therefore their dealings were more accurate and 
near to the psyche of community around which found those Chishti masters like 


themselves. 
The Chishti Jama’at Khana: A Centre of Tranquility and Spirituality 


One of the prominent attributes of the Chishtiya Sufism was the fact that its members 
muddled up generously with the ordinary man. They did not prefer to live into isolated 
locations or selected to stay at inaccessible peaks. They not only considered their own 


spiritual achievements but also opted to transmit the truth to as many people as feasible 





146 «While the Chishtiya were anti-establishment, the Suharwardiya were closely associated with the Delhi 
court: Sultan Altumash appointed Bahauddin Zakaria Multani — the founder of the Suharwardiya order in 
Multan — as Sheikh-al-Islam (or leader of the faith). There were fundamental differences between the two 
orders. The Suharwardiya were more separatist, shunning non-Muslims and indigenous culture, whereas 
the Chishtiya were open to people of all religions and embraced and enhanced the people’s culture. 
Suharwardis lived like royalty while Chishtis believed in not even ‘hoarding’ food for the next day. 
Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi is reported to have remarked that the day when there was salt in boiled dailas 
(a wild berry of Punjab) at Baba Farid’s Dargah, it would seem like an Eid feast. More importantly, the 
leadership of the Suharawardiya was hereditary, while Chishti heads nominated their heir on merit: for the 
Suharwardiya order, the leadership remained in Bahauddin Zakaria Multani’s own family. No Chishtiya 
leader was related to another. Khawaja Nasiruddin Mahmood Chiragh Delhi, the fifth head of the Chishtis, 
did not nominate anyone, since in his view no one was competent “to bear the burden of the people.” The 
main Chishtiya School closed at that point, though regional Khalifa continued the movement, or simply 
their businesses, in many cases. Later on, the Chishtiya tradition was carried on by another order, the 
Qadriya, which produced great poets like Waris Shah and Bulleh Shah in the Punjab. In post-Partition 
Pakistan, the Qureshi descendants of the Suharwardiya Bahauddin Zakaria have been prominent rulers eg 
Makhdum Sajjad Hussain Qureshi, Sadiq Hussain Qureshi and now Makhdum Shah Mahmud Qureshi.” 
Manzur Ijaz, Wichaar, “People’s history of the Punjab: Caste oppression, conversions and Sufism,” 
accessed February 16, 2015, http://www.wichaar.com/news/315/ARTICLE/11994/2009-02-05.html. 

14 Manzur Ijaz, Wichaar, “People’s history of the Punjab: Baba Farid — the province's first poet,” accessed 
December 13, 2014, http://www.wichaar.com/news/319/ARTICLE/11826/2009-01 -30.html. 
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by living with them. They even made available to their followers the accommodation in 
simple yet reasonable abode with mud walls and “thatched” roofs called Jama 'at Khanas, 
which were peaceful and detach places suitable for contemplation. The Jama’at Khanas 
steadily developed into centers of social and spiritual life. The Sufi and his family also 
resided in a component of the edifice and consumed together with the students. Those 
who were connected with this spiritual center did not depart to the world to formulate 
wealth. They survived on Futuh, that is, intended donations of visitors and the local 
inhabitants. “Do as you would be done by” was the most imperative code authorizing the 


social life of the Chishtis in the Jama’at Khana. 


The Chishti Sufis, like Moin-ud-Din Chishti, Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, Baba Farid 
Ganj Shakar, and Nizam-ud-Din Auliya were extremely strict about not storing offerings 
for the subsequent day. The stuff left after the fulfillment of all essential requirements 
was allocated to the destitute and the poor since preserving this stuff was considered as 
an act of faithlessness in Allah. To have a genuine faith in Allah, one had to contain 
absolute belief in Allah, because only in that case one would be deserving of Allah’s 
approval. ^? This Sufi order adopted the local effects the most and it is considered the best 
representative of the local Punjabi tradition after the arrival of Muslims and one can 
consider it the finest example of indigenous thought. Chishti Sufis learnt local languages 
in order to build the strong relationships. For Chishtiya Sufism, religion is nothing but 
love, respect and brotherhood among all human beings irrespective of any social status. 
Chishti school of thought promoted mutual harmony by negating all sort of prejudices 
and hatred among the different sects of the region. Sufism in Punjab put the similarities 
of different cultural groups as the foundation to remove the differences and Chishtiya 
school of thought was the most successful in this regard. Chishti Sufis merge themselves 
with Punjabi people and their indigenous traditions. They preferred people’s needs than 
any other thing; by doing so they combine their Sufi thought with local conditions 
completely. In Punjab Chishtiya Sufism was flourished throughout the region by Baba 


148 Almost all the available literature on Chishtiya order significantly highlight the socio-cultural and 
spiritual role of Chishti Khanqahs in molding the mindset of the deprived classes in the Indian subcontinent 
thus contributed in transforming the society. 
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Farid Masud-ud-Din Ganj Shaker. ^? Khalique Ahmad Nizami writes down about Baba 
Farid: 


"Sheikh Farid's ideal of life flowed from his concept of religion which was 
revolutionary in its contents and dynamic in its potentialities. His God was neither 
a theological myth not a logical abstract of Unity, but an all embracing personality 
present in his ethical, intellectual and aesthetic experience and furnishing the 
inspiration for creating an ideal realm of values in a distressed and struggling 
world?.It made him citizen of that Universal society in which God is the supreme 
Intelligence and all human beings His manifestations. He sought to reach the 
creator through His creation and identified religion with service of humanity. 
Again and again he emphasized the fact that faith in God means love of His 


150 
creatures". 


Dr. Shahzad Qaiser writes about Baba Farid's presence in the region of Punjab and 


impact of his Sufi philosophy on its natives as, 


Spiritual bases of Punjabi culture can be traced back in Chishti Sufi's doctrine 
who is known as Baba Farid-ud-Din Ganj-I Shakar. “He takes light from the 
Qur'an and fully drives his epistemology (science of knowledge) and ontology 
(science of being) from it. He extends the contours of Punjabi culture and thus 
lends a unique cultural identity to Punjabi Muslim culture. This identity is not a 
partial expression of the Punjabi Muslims living in Punjab but it is their whole 


expression. It gives meaning to all essential aspects of their lives." ^! 


The revolutionary notion in the Punjab established with the Chishtiya's ultimatum to the 
system with the seditious poetry of Baba Farid. Baba Farid was great scholar of Persian 
and Arabic but he writes his poetry in Punjabi language. In effect, he is regarded as the 
first Punjabi poet and his couplets have been referenced by Guru Nanak in his Adi 


Granth. He is highly revered by Sikhs and there is Baba Farid Chair in Punjab University, 


' Javaid, Tehzib, 320, 324-25. 

150 See K. A. Nizami Shaikh Farid-ud-din Ganj-I-Shakar in Gurbachan Singh Talib, ed., Perspectives on 
Sheikh Farid, (Baba Farid Memorial Society: Patiala, 1975), 30. 

5! Qaiser, Beyond the Manifest. 176. 
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Chandigarh India where huge research on Sufism is carried out. ne 


Baba Farid hardly ever 
rented a word or even expression from foreign languages like Persian and Arabic despite 
having excellent expertise in both languages. His whole poetic dissertation was entirely 
in the native language of the people of the Punjab; the language of the common people. 
Actually he can be privileged as the first poet who wrote down in the Punjabi people’s 
language for the first time in centuries. Until the time of Baba Farid we have written 


material in Sanskrit, which was the language of the privileged class. 


Certainly a great Sanskrit writer like Panini produced perpetual classics of literature in 
the Punjab, but we do not discover anything written in the people’s language. Most likely 
scripts may have been vanished, since except Sanskrit documents there was no body or 
means to save people’s literature. For that reason, Baba Farid’s stimulating poetry is the 
first written manuscript to be entrusted to us by courtesy of the Sikh Gurus’ dedication to 
maintain Punjabi master pieces. Baba Farid’s poems have many truth seeking aspects and 


depicts the state of people in the Punjab at that time.” 


Baba Farid was born in Punjab 
(Khotowal near Multan) and after his education and toughest spiritual exercise, he was 
made the head of Chishtiya order. By disregarding the calm and ease, he preferred to 
dwell himself in Pakpattan (Ajodhen at that time) where he had to had tough time with 
the ruler and the Qazi of the town. Baba Farid had to confront the socio economic and 
settled notions’? complicatedness such as an ordinary public at the hands of the new 
unfamiliar rulers and their religious structure. More than anything else it is Baba Farid’s 
poetry that portrays and reveals the miserable and ill-treated character of 12th century 


Punjab. 


One more imperative characteristic of Chishtiya Sufism has been its effect on 
the well-known religion of Sikhism of the Punjab (now part of India as East Punjab) 


region of Indian subcontinent."? It could probably be credited to Guru Nanak's dealings 





7? Dr. Asghar Ali Engeneer, Institue of Islamic Studies IIS, “On Sufi Approach to Islam,” accessed 
February 02, 2015, http://www.csss-isla.com/iis-archive95.htm. 

153 Qaiser, Beyond the Manifest, 177-78. Also see, Dr. Shahzad Qaiser, “Baba Farid's Sufi Message of 
Knowledge, Wisdom and Love in the Contemporary Times,” (Paper in the International Festival of 
Sufism, Jaipur under “The Foundation of SAARC Writers and Literature” (FOSWAL), New Delhi, India, 
October 19-22, 2013). 

154 faz, “People’s history of the Punjab: Baba Farid — the province's first poet.” 

55 «Like Buddhism and Siddhism, Islam influenced Sikhism more on practical side than on the side of its 
theoretical teachings. For instance, there are two modes of worship in Islam: Individual and congregational. 
The Hindu worship was mostly individual. Besides the individual prayers, a Sikh has also to join the 
congregation in a Gurudwara twice a day, at sunrise and sunset. Again the way in which the holy book, 
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with Sufis and acquiring wisdom from them. He had clearly paid a visit to Pakpattan and 
Multan to meet the inheritor descendant of Shaikh Baha-ud-Din Zakaria and Baba Farid 
correspondingly. In the history of Sikh religion, Sufism had an imperative character to 
perform. The anthology of the Guru Granth Sahib is the important outcome of Punjabi 
literary and religious narration. The best collection of Nirguna Bhagat like Baba Farid 


and Namdev are included within it. 


Guru Nanak who was born in April, 1469 i.e., 204 years subsequent to the death of Baba 
Farid, had gone to Ajodhen to meet up Shaikh Brahm or Shaikh Farid Sani, who was in 
the line of Chishti Order's sequence to accumulate hymns of Baba Farid, which were 
afterward integrated in the Guru Granth Sahib by Guru Arju Deve in 1604.'°° Making use 
of folk language was a central component of this ideology. All its originators were highly 
developed intellectuals of Persian and Arabic and could have subsisted at ease by 
working for the elite ruling rank. But, they preferred a complicated pathway to support 
the masses, and let them know so that that they should identify with the system in a better 


way that exploited them." 


In Mughal era the popularity of the order diminished and 
Chishti Khanqahs were unable to perform their actual role. Chishtiya Sufism revived 
again and reached to its climax in the Punjab with Khawaja Shah Noor Muhammad 
Maharvi'* who appeared as another distinguished Sufi of Chishtiya school of thought. 


Nizami writes that before the establishment of Maharvi's Khanqah in the Punjab there 





Guru Granth Sahib is wrapped in clothes and when opened, but not read, is covered by a sheet of cloth has 
also been the fashion for the holy Quran. The most important resemblance between the two scriptures is in 
the headlines of every composition contained therein. The Mulmantra of Guru Granth Sahib and the 
Bismillah of Quran are both dedicated to One Merciful God and are placed in the beginning of every 
chapter. They resemble both in content and form." See Sher Singh, Philosophy of Sikhism, rpt. (Amritsar, 
1993), 114-15. “Most of the founders of religious sects (including Sikhism) made the best use of their 
knowledge of Sufism and used the Sufi terminologies to preach their views. This undoubtedly helped in 
stimulating the Indian religious movements. Influence of Sufism is quite evident in the teachings of Guru 
Nanak, Kabir, Dadu and other saints of Bhakti movement in medieval India. The early exposition of 
spiritual thought in the Upanishads formed an ideological bridge between Vaishnavism and Sufism. At the 
same time, the Sufis were so impressed by Indian thought and practices that many of them adopted these 
ideas. Similarly some Kayasthas, Khatris, Kashmiri Pandits and Sindhi Amils adopted Muslim culture, 
cultivated Persian language and literature, and participated in the administration of Islamic states during the 
medieval period.", Dr Manjit Singh Ahluwalia, Institute of Sikh Studies, "Influence of Islam and Sufism on 
Sikhism,” accessed January 19, 2015, http://sikhinstitute.org/july_2009/8-msahluwalia.html. 

76 Hussain, “Baba Farid & Guru Nanak Impact of Sufism on Sikhism.” 

57 Manzur Ijaz, Wichaar, “People’s History of the Punjab: Humanism and Equality,” accessed February 
01, 2015, http://www. wichaar.com/news/319/ARTICLE/13559/2009-04-10.html. 

P5 See for detail K. A. Nizami, Tareekh-e-Mashaiekh-e-Chisht Vol. V (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 
2007), 210-35. 
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was strong influence of Qadriya and Suharwardiya orders especially in Mahar, 
Bahwalpur and in Multan. But as soon as Shah Noor Muhammad Maharvi founded his 
Khanqah in the region, Chishtiya order outshined all its contemporary Sufi orders. In 
Punjab, after Baba Farid no Chishti Sufi is found who as enthusiastically worked for the 
enlargement of the order as Maharvi did in eighteenth century. ^? He established his 
Khanqah in Mahar Sharif, Chishtian district of Bahawalnagar, and made himself busy in 


spreading Chishtiya Sufism in the vicinity. 


After his demise his disciples established their Khanqahs throughout the region and 
Chishtiya Nizamiya order surpassed all other orders of the area. One of his disciples 
was Khawaja Muhammad Suleman Taunsavi of Taunsa Sharif (approximately sixty miles 
from Dera Ghazi Khan). He instituted his Khanqah in Tanunsa which changed small 
village into a big town. His Khanqah was famous in Punjab for philosophical discussion 
among various Sufi scholars of that time. His Khanqah engrossed many Sikh religious 
"mendicants". The influence that his teachings left on the Punjabi community of 
nineteenth century is remarkable. His great status assisted indeed to revive Chishtiya 
Sufism in the region. His Khulfa are numerous who founded their Khanqahs far across 
the region which in coming years very well met the challenges of eighteenth/nineteenth 
centuries.'°! Such as in Sial Sharif (Sargodha) and Golra Sharif (Rawalpindi/Islamabad) 
regions of the Punjab there are hugely venerated Chishti Dargahs of two of the most 
distinguished Chishti Sufis of eighteenth/nineteenth centuries, Khawja Shams-ud-Sialvi 
and Pir Meher Ali Shah (later was the disciple of the former). Both Chishti Sufis’ 
disciples established their Khangahs far and wide in the region and continued the Sufi 
mission of Chishtiya. Chishti Khanqahs of Sial Sharif and Golra Sharif have been very 
active in pre and post-partition socio-religious and political activities. Most of all both 
Khanqahs have been the beacon of wisdom they inherited with themselves. They have 


produced hundreds of learned disciples who served and still serving, through their literary 


19 Thid., 210-11. 

!9? Javaid, Tehzib, 352. 

16l Prof. Dr. Hafeez-ur-Rehman Chaudhry, Saints and Shrines in Pakistan; Anthropological Perspective 
(Islamabad: National Institute of Historical and Cultural Research, Center of Excellence, Quaid-i-Azam 
University, Islamabad, 2013), 36. 
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and scholastic offerings, to the peoples of Punjab in quenching their spiritual and 


intellectual needs. ! 


Today the region of Punjab, like other regions of Pakistan, has distinctive local cultural 


expression of celebrating Urs. Frembgen elucidates Urs as follows; 


“For the Wali, physical death marks the entry into the ‘real’ life embodied in the 
mystical union (maqam al-wisal) with Allah, a moment of unification which is 


ritually celebrated as a ‘holy marriage’, an Urs with God.” ^? 


Urs is a “microcosm” of the Pakistani society in general and Punjabi society in particular 
with a logic that people from all regions and of all categories arrive here and put Sufi 
rituals into practice in a variety of modes. Urs is a perfect juncture to examine the 
regional culture at one place and in a very small moment. Since at the time of Urs 
followers pull together in great figures and offer reverence to the reminiscence of the 
Sufi. Soul stimulating music is performed and followers dance with a spiritual rapture. 
The music on such events is fundamentally folk. It effectively conveys a spiritual 
message to its followers. Millions of gathering at the time of Urs in the Punjab is a 
perfect proof of the historical fact that these Sufis are loved and respected immensely. 
Officially local holidays in respective cities at the time of Urs is a sign that these Sufis 
and their Dargahs have not just a spiritual and social role to play but they do have their 


influence on the ruling consciousness. 


162 For comprehensive study on Khawja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi and his Khanqah, later Dargah and its role in 
the Punjab see Dr. Muhammad Sohbat Khan Kohati, Faroogh-e-Ilm Mein Khanwada Sial Sharif aur unky 
Khulfa ka Kirdar (Karachi: Dar-ul-Aloom Qamer-ul-Islam Sulemaniya Punjab Colony, 2010). Also see 
Haji Muhammad Murid Ahmed Chishti, Fouz-al-Muqaal Fi Khulfa-e-Pir Sial, vol.viiii (Karachi: Anjuman 
Qamer-ul-Islam Sulaimania, 2011). This book is available in seven volumes and comprehensively covers 
the literary and scholastic contributions of Sialvi disciples and Khulfas. And for thorough understanding 
about famous Chishti Sufi of modern age Pir Meher Ali Shah and his Khanqah’s, later Dargah’s function 
in the Punjab see Moulana Faiz Ahmad Sahib Faiz, Mehr-e-Muneer (Islamabad: Syed Pir Ghulam Moin- 
ud-Din Shah and Syed Pir Shah Abd-ul-Haq Shah, 1987). It is the most authentic biography of Pir Meher 
Ali, who was disciple of Khawja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, which highlights very well the socio-religious and 
political history of nineteenth/twentieth centuries. Also see Chaudhry, Saints and Shrines in Pakistan. It is 
another scholarly work on Pir Meher Alai Shah and the multidimensional role of his Dargah in the region 
of contemporary Punjab. 

'® Juergen Frembgen, The Majzub Mama Ji Sarkar: A friend of God moves from one house to another, in 
Pnina Werbner and Helene Basu, ed., Embodying Charisma: Modernity, Locality and the Performance of 
Emotion in Sufi Cults (London: Rutledge, 1998), 140. 
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The heretical spiritual performances at Sufi Dargahs are a result of an extensive 


progression of connection between the local culture and Islam as revealed by Gilmartin; 


“a look at the origins of Islamic institutions in rural Punjab provides insight into 
the ways local, tribal identities and local forms of religious organization 
developed in close association.... the shrines embodied diverse local cultural 
identities, whose variety reflected both the diversity of ecological, social and 
kinship organizations in Punjab and the diversity in the spiritual needs of the 


people.”'™ 


Moreover explanation regarding Dargah of Baba Farid is presented by Eaton: 


“small memorial shrines to Baba Farid began appearing, scattered throughout the 
countryside of the central Punjab, and that the Baraka or spiritual power and 


authority of Baba Farid became physically established ..."!9? 


So under the Islamic spiritual progress in the Punjab enormous focal points of Sufi 
wisdom were institutionalized. At present, both parts of the separated region are filled 
with Sufi Dargahs. The Sufis of Punjab have been respected in the course of the centuries 
by Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs of the region. Sufis of all Orders especially of Chishtiya 
Order had played their part to the multifaceted culture of the Punjab. 166 Sufism flourished 
all over India but it met with huge success in the Punjab because its attitudes and 
performances were closer to the basic temperament of the social affiliations in the 
Punjabi society. Further Sufism was adaptable in its methodology. It is the reason that 
people could carry it out it along with their social and professional life. Among all the 
great and venerated Sufis, Chishtis were the most distinguished because of their gentle 
tolerable and easy approach toward the other religions. Their merits and principles joined 
with their spiritual abilities; they were most thrived in building an influential effect on the 


life of the people amongst whom they dwelled in. History acknowledged their huge 


!** Gilmartin, Empire and Islam, 40-41. 

16 Richard Maxwell Eaton The Political and religious Authority of the Shrine of Baba Farid. In: Metcalf, 
Barbara Daly, ed., Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Islam, (Berkeley: 
University of California Press 1984), 340. 

'© Bahadur, “Islamization in Pakistan: A Case Study of Punjab”. 
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accomplishment to alter the consciousness and psyche of the people and convert the 


complete social set up of millions of people in this subcontinent particularly in Punjab. 
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Chapter Three: Historical Narration of Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj 


Shaker from Khangahi Structure to Dargahi Structure 


This chapter deals with the historical narration of the Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj 
Shaker. Investigation is done from its Khanqahi structure and its functioning in 
11" century’s Punjab to its Dargahi structure and its operative in contemporary 
Punjab. To understand the Dargahi structure and its functioning, it is essential to 
comprehend the Khanqahi system. Therefore the chapter is divided into two parts 
accordingly. The major purpose of the chapter is to analyze the Dargahi structure 
which is multifold in its character, such as its socio-religious, spiritual, political 


and economic function and impacts on its surroundings 


Part One: Khanqahi Structure and its Functioning 


167 
d 


The function that Baba Farid ”, as a Chishti Sufi, played in the mystical and communal 


life of his age was very well defined by his most beloved pupil Nizam-ud-Din Auliya: 





167 Baba Farid was born in 571/1175 at Kahtwal, a village in the Multan area (Pakistan). His mother's name 
was Mariam, also known as Qursum Bibi. Farid's mother was very intelligent and principled, and desired 
for her son to get the best schooling so that he could realize the Truth. His father, Sheikh Jala-ud-din 
Suleman, was successor of the second Caliph of Islam Hazrat Umer r.a. As stated by a historian, Farid was 
linked to the Imperial family of Kabul (Afghanistan), but the family was displaced because of the assaults 
by Changiz Khan. After he had accomplished his initial religious schooling at the age of seven in Kahtwal, 
his mother sent him for advanced learning to Multan. Here he remained in a Masjid (mosque) where he 
educated the Holy Qur'an by heart and studied Hadith, Fiqh, Philosophy and Logic under the tutorship of 
Maulana Minhajuddin. During the course of his educations, Khwaja Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki of Delhi, 
another renowned Sufi of the subcontinent, stayed at Multan where Hazrat Baba Farid turned into his 
devotee in the Chishtiya Order. After the decease (Wisaal) of Khwaja Qutbuddin the cloak of mystical 
management in the Chishtiya order fell on the shoulders of Baba Farid when Khwaja Qutbuddin designated 
him to be his mystical descendant. Political disturbances in Delhi, forced him to move the center of the 
Chishtiya task from Delhi to Ajodhan now famous as PakPatan (Pakistan). The Khanqah of Baba Farid, 
under his patronage, developed as an eminent academia of ethical and mystical teaching. Thousands of 
candidates involving intellectuals, dervishes and Sufis gained advantage from this mystical academia. Baba 
Farid touched the peak of mystical magnificence out of tremendously stiff mystical struggling to increase 
inner power by killing his Nafs (personal desires). Once Hazrat Khwaja Qutbuddin directed Hazrat Baba 
Farid to execute the "Chilla-e-Maakoos" for 40 days and he performed it. He fasted all over his life and 
preserved his night prayers and dedications. Fear of Allah at all times controlled his life. He was a faithful 
aficionado of Prophet Muhammad s.a.w.s. and devoted his whole life to the reverence of the beloved 
Prophet P.B.U.H. Baba Farid shunned sovereigns, regime administrators and the rich. Besides he advised 
his descendants and aficionados to shun their friendship. He was true representation of humbleness. 
Whatsoever he obtained was consumed in the name of Allah and his heart overcame with compassion and 
tolerance. He is also considered the pioneer of Punjabi language and highly acknowledged by the Sikh 
community. Some of his poetry is included in Guru Granth Sahib, Sikh religion’s sacred book. Many 
wonders are credited to him all through his lifespan and after his Wisaal. On the 5th of Muharram, 1265 for 
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“Despite his longing for solitude, there was no limit to the number of people who 
were forever visiting him. The door to his hospice was never closed... Silver and 
food and blessings due to the kindness of the Almighty Creator all were 
distributed from here to the comers. Yet no one came to the Shaykh for material 
assistance since he himself possessed nothing. What a marvelous power! What a 


splendid life! To none of the sons of Adam had such grace previously been 


available.” 168 


The city PakPattan’™ draws its entire fame through the dignified personage of Farid-ud- 


Din Masud, commonly known as Baba Farid Ganj Shaker"? who preferred this town as 


the duration of the Isha prayer during in the act of bowing in prayer his soul departed for the perpetual 
ecstasy to be mingled with his beloved Allah. His Dargah is in PakPatan, Pakistan. It is one of the most 
venerated Dargahs in the subcontinent and performing its multi-dimensional role since centuries in the 
region. Sabir Pak, Nizamuddin Auliya and Jamaluddin Hansi were amongst his beloved pupils. It is usually 
documented that he had three wives and many children. Baba Farid was certainly one of the brightest 
celebrities of the Chishtiya Order and venerated all over the subcontinent. See, K. A. Nizami, The life and 
Times of Shaikh Farid-ud-Din Ganj Shakar (Lahore: Universal Books, 1955). 


168 Anna Suvorova, Muslim Saints of South Asia: The Eleventh to Fifteenth Centuries (London: Routledge, 
2004), 103. 

' «Pakpattan Tahsil.-Tahsal of Montgomery District, Punjab, lying between 29/58' and 30/38' N. and 
72/3T and 73/37' E., with an area of 1,339 square miles. It is bounded on the south-east by the Sutlej. The 
population in 1901 was 121,776, compared with 111,971 in 189r. It contains one town, PAKPATTAN 
(population, 6,192), the head-quarters, and 354 villages. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 2, 06,000. The tahsil lies wholly in the lowlands which stretch from the southern edge of the central 
plateau of the Bari Doab to the right bank of the Sutlej. The western half, except for a. narrow strip along 
the river, is a vast waste. The eastern half is more fully cultivated, owing to the irrigation from the 
Khanwah and Sohag and Para canals. Pakpattan Town.-Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 
Montgomery District, Punjab, situated in 30/21' N. and 73/24' E., 29 miles south-east of Montgomery 
station on the North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 6,192. Pakpattan is the ancient Ajodhan, which 
probably derived its name from the Yaudheya tribe (the modern Johiyas). From a very early date it was a 
place of importance, as the principal ferry across the Sutlej and the meeting-place of the great western 
roads from Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan. The fort is said to have been, captured by Sabuktagin 
in 977-8 and by Ibrahim Ghaznivid in 1079-80. The town owes its sanctity and modern name, “the holy 
ferry,’ to the shrine of the great Muhammadan saint Shaikh-ul-Islam, Farid-ul-Hakkwa-ud-Din, Shakar 
Ganj (1173- 1265), which was visited by Ibn Batuta (1334). The town was besieged by Shaikha; the 
Khokhar, in 1394, and in 1398 was visited by Timur, who spared such of the inhabitants as had not fled, 
out of respect for the shrine of the saint. It was the scene of two of Khizr Khan's victories over generals of 
the Delhi court (1401 and 1405). The shrine of Baba Farid attracts crowds of worshippers, its sanctity being 
acknow ledged as far as Afghanistan and Central Asia. The principal festival is at the Muharram. The 
municipality was created in 1867. During the ten years ending 1902-3 the income averaged Rs. 7,200, and 
the expenditure Rs. 7,000. The income in 1903-4 was Rs. 8,400, chiefly derived from octroi; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 7,300. Pakpattan is a town of some com- mercial importance, importing wheat, cotton, 
oilseeds, and pulses from the surrounding villages, gur and refined sugar from Amritsar, Jullundur, and the 
United Provinces, piece-goods from Amritsar, Delhi, and Karachi, and fruits from Afghanistan. The 
exports consist principally of cotton, wheat, and oilseeds. The town has a local manufacture of silk lungis 
and lacquer-work. It contains a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. From 1849 to 1852 it was the 
head-quarters of the District." 
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his abode and eventually was buried here. Pakpattan is a small district of the Sahiwal city 
in the Punjab. Historically, the ancient village, Sahiwaal, derived its name from the early 
rulers of the Sahya dynasty of Jaipal who was beaten by the Ghaznavid Sultan 


Sabuktagin.'”’ 


Two ancient strategic and heavily crowded roads, one from Dera Ghazi 
Khan and other from Dera Ismail Khan, joined at that place. Pakpattan had been major 
convey spaning on River Sutlaj for epochs. Famous vanquishers like Mahmud Ghaznavi, 
Taimur and voyager like Ibn-e-Batuta’s traversed by Sutlaj reveal the ancient 
significance of that place/town. Even an unkind conqueror Taimur in the course of his 
assault on that place in 1398, overlooked the lives of the local natives just because owing 


to the reverence for the Dargah of Sufi Baba Farid. 


It is beyond any debte that the core of the whole town is the celebrated Chishti Sufi Farid- 
ud-Din Masud Ganj Shaker who is generally identified as Baba Farid.'” From the time 
when Baba Farid founded his Dargah in Pakpattan, as an eminent hub of Sufi philosophy; 





“Pakpattan Tahsil and Pakpattan Town,” accessed May 28, 2014, 
http://dsal.uchicago.edu/reference/gazetteer/pager.html ?objectid=DS405.1.134_V19_338.gif . 

Several explanations are linked as to why Baba Farid was assigned the label Shaker Ganj (Gem of 
Sugar). One and the famous one is that his pious mother used to motivate the young son to offer pray by 
placing sugar under his prayer mat. Once, when she forgot to do so, the young Farid got the sugar anyway 
under the carpet. This incident contributed him to more mystical enthusiasm and directed to his being given 
the title. 





771 A. Canningham, The Ancient Geography of India (London: Trubner & Co., 1871), 214-19, A Glossary 
of the Tribes and Castes in the Panjab and North-West Frontier Provinces by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Lahore 
1914, Vol. III, 342-43. 

172 Pakpattan, Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 19, 332-33. There is also a renowned lore linked to the 


name of Pakpattan which utters that, "Word Pakpattan is made of two words PAK and PATTAN meaning 
clean dockland (Pattan means a dockland or place where ships or boats stop).The city is given this name by 
Saint Farid. It is said, once Saint Farid having ablution on the bank of the River Sutlej, one local man told 
Saint this water is unclean and place is dirty then Saint Farid replied to him "no its clean water and place' in 
local language "Pak Pattan’’. Pakpattan is the famous district of Province Punjab, also known as the city of 


saints." “History of Pakpattan Pakpattan Sharif, accessed April 16, 2015. 
http://pakpattansharif.blogspot.com/2009/12/history-of-pakpattan 12.html. W. W. Hunter writes in The 





Imperial Gazetteer of India Vol. X 1886, Second Edition, 532, “The modern name of Pakpattan (Ferry of 
the pure) is derived from the saint Farid-ud-Din one of the most famous devotees of Northern India, who 
was instrumental in the conversation of the whole Southern Punjab to the faith of Islam." Also see 


Bakhshish Singh Nijjar, Punjab Under the Sultante (1000-1526 A.D), (Lahore: Book Traders, 1979), 192. 


TI 


publics have been approaching Pakpattan from across the globe. Public with every setting 
assembles here in the twon whether they are educated or uneducated, rich or poor, 
Muslims or non-Muslims. From laymen to the high officials, one can find at his shrine 
paying homage from all over the Southern Punjab and Pakistan. Pakpattan, anciently 
Ajodhan, is documented by General lAlexanderl Cunningham, as one of the towns of the 
people variously stated by Alexander's historians and other classical authors. Famous 
traveler Ibn-e-Batuta had paid his visit (1334) to the Dargah of Baba Farid. Ibn-e- 


Batuta's account about the flow of wealth to the Dargah is worth quoting here: 


"Travellers on the sea of China make a practice when the wind turns against them 
and when they fear pirates, to make a vow and on their safe return pay the money 
to the servitors of the Dargah. The ships from China and India carry Muslim 


merchants. " 


Traders, upper class and warriors paid visit to the Dargah and prayed for the 
Sufi's support and blessing for victory along with protection from dacoits, disease 


and wild animals. "^ Ibn-e-Batuta further described, 


“We reached the city of Ajudhan, a small city belonging to the pious Sheikh 
Farid-ud-Din of Badaun about whom I had been foretold by Sheikh Burhanudin 


Araj, at Alexandria." ^? 


The sacredness of the town and the holy Dargah located in it is recognized not only by 
the region of Punjab rather by the regions of Afghanistan and Central Asia equally as 


well.!76 


Why Did Baba Farid Chose Ajodhan for his Permanent Stay? 





7 M. Ikram Chaghatai, ed. Baba Ji, Life and Teachings of Farid-ud-Din Ganj-i-Shakar (Lahore: Sang-e- 
Meel Publications, 2006), Chapters 32 and 33. Also see Khan Buhadar Moulvi Muhammad Hussain Sahib, 
Saffer Naama Ibn-e-Batuta (Lahore: Takhliqaat, 2001), 63,67, 69-70. 

™ Christian W. Troll, ed. Muslim Shrines in India, Their Character, History and Significance (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1989), 14-15. Also see for detail account on Pakpattan (Ajudhan), Chaghatai, 
Baba JIi, 457-66. 

75 Fatima Hussain, Sufism Revisited (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 2010), 143-44. 

76 Imperial Gazetteer of India. Provincial Series. Punjab. Vol ii, reprinted: Lahore: Sang-e-Meel 
Publications, 1998, 530-31. 
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Historical investigation of the lifetime of Baba Farid (1175-1265) reveals the fact that he 
was continuously in quest of a place where he could be persistent in his contemplations 
and preaching quests peacefully. He could only achieve both of these tasks without 
people's interference. Eventually he moved from Hansi'’’ to Ajodhan which is nowadays 
famous as Pakpattan. He spent almost twenty-four years in Pakpattan and finally took his 
last breath there. When Baba Farid reached Ajodhan, it was totally populated by 
retrograde Hindu clans and groups of people who were living there since earliest times. 
Majority of them were uneducated, irritable and illusory. It was deserted area with snakes 
and wild beasts far and wide. Baba Farid himself was once nibbled by a snake, whereas 
his mother was consumed by a wild animal in the locale of Ajodhan. Baba Farid tells that 
the area of Ajodhan was not cultivated since he had to eat simple food such as pelu, karir 
and dela tress for his survival. The uncrowded, aloof and simple enviornemnt of the area 
attracted Baba Farid a lot and he decided to settle down here.” Baba Farid's presence 


179 


and eminence in Delhi '" attracted public from across the region and people started 


herding to him. He did not like it at all since he wanted complete detachment from the 
world and its events for it was great obstacle between him and his devotion to Allah 


Almighty. 


Subsequently he had to get approval from Khawja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, his 
master, for his move from Delhi to Hansi in the Hisar district. He was not in Delhi when 
his master died. He reached Delhi after five days. It was the Khwaja’s desire that Baba 
Farid be his descendant. It was understood that Baba Farid should be the Khwaja's 


177 " Hansi is a town 16m to the east of Hissar district in Haryana state, India. Hansi has been under the 


influence of varied cultures from hindu to islamic to british and hence has a multi-religious influence. 


Hansi is famous for its forts, tombs, mosques and shrines, its architectural and archaeological value across 
civilizations. Punjabi and Hindi are the widely used languages in Hansi..." “Hansi, a town known for 
historic relics," accessed July 17, 2016, http://www .indiavideo.org/text/hansi-town-known-for-historic- 
relics-1239.php. 

18 Nizami, The Life, 36. See also, Hussain, Sufism, 167. Also Muneera Haeri, The Chishtis: A Living Light 
(UK: Oford University Press, 2000), 77. 

1? «When he was eighteen years old, he went to Multan and studied. It was here that he met Khawja 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiar Kaki, another great Sufi of Chishtiya Order. He was so impressed by the Khwaja's 
spirituality that he became his disciple. After completing his studies, he went to Delhi and stayed in the 
Khwaja's Jamaat khana, where he spent much time in ascetic exercises. When Khawja Muinuddin of 
Ajmer visited Delhi, he met Farid-ud-Din and was greatly impressed by him. He prophesied great spiritual 
attainment as his destiny." Tanvir Anjum, Chisti Sufis in the Sultanate of Delhi 1190-1400: From 
Restrained Indifference to Calculated Defiance, (Lahore: Oxford University Press, 2011), 154-55. 
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proposed heir in Delhi but this did not become the case. Since Baba Farid was a person 
who strictly dislike worldly activities. He was a person who loved to be in solitude. So to 
be in Delhi, which was fully crowded center, did not whatsoever suit Baba Farid’s 
introverted personality. Hence, the Chishti centre in Delhi was commended to Shaikh 
Badruddin, another of the Khwaja’s pupils. Baba Farid then departed Delhi to settle at 
Ajodhan and stayed there til his last breath in 1265. 180 There is another justification given 
by K. A. Nizami that forced Baba Farid to leave the capital Delhi. He articulates that 
Baba Farid did not like to be part of some inappropriate rivalry with Shaykh Badr-ud-Din 
Ghaznavi, a desciple of Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki. He was not happy on Baba Farid’s 
appointment as Qutab-ud-Din’s spiritual descendant. Since he had spent plenty of years 
in his master’s comradeship, and he wished for that spiritual status for himself rather than 
anyone else. So Baba Farid’s selection greatly frustrated him. Thus with the aim of 


181 
Famous 


keeping away from an unpleasant encounter, Baba Farid decided to quit Delhi. 
and authentic Chishti account Siyar-ul-Auliya articulates another occurrence that might 
have been the instant reason that strongly pushed Baba Farid to leave Delhi. When Baba 
Farid came to Delhi instantaneously after the death of his master and turned into his 
spiritual descendant, Sarhanga, a local of his native town Hansi paid visit to him in Delhi, 
but he could not get admittance to Baba Farid for three days. The attendant of the 
Jama 'at khana did not allow him even to see Baba Farid. When Baba Farid came out of 
the Jama 'at khana, Sarhanga ran into him and expressed him that when he (Baba Farid) 
was in Hansi, it was quite comfortable for the visitor to see him which had become pretty 
hard in Delhi. This made Baba Farid take abrupt decision to depart Delhi. !8 Baba Farid, 
after the death of Khawja Bakhtiyar Kaki, had to carry the liability of Chishtiya’s 


spiritual headship in Indian subcontinent. 


Just after few months of the death of Khawja Bakhtiyar Kaki, the political scenario of the 
Indian region altered too as Sultan Shamsuddin Al-Tamish also died. The demise of a 
powerful and honest sovereign like him brought a perplexed situation for the Chishtiya 


Sufism. As in his absence, trickery behavior of Turkish nobles was not going to shape a 


180 Thid., 
181 Nizami, The Life, 34. 
182 Amir Khurd, Siyar-ul-Auliy. trans. Ijaz-ul-Haq Qudsi (Lahore: Urdu science board, 2004), 166. 
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favorable environment for the Chishti traditions. Chishti teachings did not support 
political interference in Chishtiya Sufism’s independence and its autonomist and free 
approach. While keeping himself in Delhi, in such a changed atmosphere, it was not 
possible for Baba Farid to recoil from political involvement as many Ulama and Sufis had 
started to take political advantage from the royal nobility. Consequently as a result of this 
political turmoil Baba Farid had to transfer the base of Chistiya task from the chaos of 
Delhi to the quiet shelter of Ajodhan.? Baba Farid did not like the worldly reputation 
whatsoever. He wanted to keep himself distant from the people's gathering which was 
not likely to uphold in Kathoowal (his birth place), Hansi and in Delhi. His nature was 
not compatible with the urban life and surroundings. He never wanted to be considered 
like any personage by the people. He at all times detested any show of enormous 
adoration from the masses. Accordingly he relocated to Ajodhan, an inaccessible distant 
place, where he was able to concentrate on his meditation completely. ^ Because of his 
courteousness and his passion to do his utmost to cure the wounds caused by the political 
and economic structure, people in abundance used to rush to him. He is reported to have 


stated, 


“No one in the world has to bear as much sorrow as I have to, because so many 
people came to me and relate their tales of grief and suffering. These are like a 
burden on my mind, and I feel hurt and irritated. It must be a strange heart, 


indeed, that is not affected by the sorrows of a brother Muslim." ? 


Eventually, his Khangah obtained an enduring character there. 


Baba Farid’s Khangah and Its Communal Role in Pakpattan: Historical 


Explanation 


Communal life has always been given importance by the Muslim Sufis of all the ages 
especially of the middle era Islamic Sufism laid great stress on public life. In order to 


fulfill this social task, Sufis promoted the construction of Khanqahs or Jama 'at Khanas. 


H3 K, A. Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaikh-e-Chist Vol. 1 (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2007), 198-99. See 
also from the same writer, The Life , 34-35. 

'S Anjum, Chishti Sufis, 154-55. Also see Khurd, Siyar-ul-Auliya, 154-55. 

185 M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1967), 144. 
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As it has been discussed previously that Khangahs or Jama’at Khanas are a specific and 
special place where mankind belonging to diverse personalities and approaches 
assembled together and educated themselves to live mutually. Subsequently the 
establishment of Khanqahs or Jama’at Khanas of the middle times turned out to be a 


fundamental fraction of the mystic branch of learning. '*ó 


The Khanqah worked as a 
shelter for the far-off tourists and traders, so accordingly, promoted metropolitan 
neighborhood. The carvans of traders, before going on their voyage, stopped at the 
Khanqah to seek out blessings of the Shaykh.'*’ It paved the way for the business class to 
move from one place to another and also provided oppertunity to exchange business 
among indigenous and remote localities. The care takers of the Khanqah were strictly 
bound to demonstrate the warm generosity to every single visitor at the Khanqah and 
were not at all allowed to laugh at those who were unaware of the mystic rules and 


traditions. ^ Khanqahs played dynamic role in the history of Islam as Seyyed Hossein 


Nasr argues in Science and Civilization in Islam that, 


*....Here, those who had not been satisfied with formal learning alone, but had 
searched after the light of certainty and sought a direct version of the truth, .... 
They served as centers in which the qualified could realize the highest form of 
knowledge (gnosis), the attainment of which requires purification of the soul as 
well as of the mind.... The Khanqah must thus be considered as one of the 
essential institutions of learning in Islam, not only because from the beginning it 
was the place in which instruction in the highest form of science or gnosis was 
given, but also because during the later period of Islamic history, it began to fulfill 


also the function of the mosque school in many parts of the Islamic world....”'®? 


Fatima Hussain brings out another aspect of Khanqahi structre i.e., how the institution of 


Khanqah has encouraged the process of urbanization in its neighborhood. She articulates 


186 Nizami, The Life, 39. 

187 Shaykh means, “The spiritual Master. He is the authentic guide and the only one to whom a seeker of 
Truth should turn in his quest. In turning to the Spiritual Master the seeker is turning to Allah Almighty." 
Amatullah Armstrong, Sufi Terminology: Al-Qamus Al-Sufi, The Mystical Language of Islam (Lahore: 
Ferozsons (Pvt.) Ltd. 2001), 215. 

55 Fatima Hussain, The War that Wasn't: The Sufi and the Sultan (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal 
Publishers Pvt. Ltd. 2009), 109-10. 

18 Chaghatai, Baba Ji, 148-49. 
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that the institution of Khangah, not just fortified the creation of buildings and memorials, 
but also helped in socio-economic renaissance to the freshly dwelled areas. The Langar 
and other ceremonies at the Khanqah may possibly have had “material” necessities that 
would have been fulfilled by the “artisans” and merchants as they contributed some 
stuff/objects at their visit to Khangah. She is of the view that the finance of the Khanqah 
was determined by the “commercialized” craftspersons and merchants who filled out its 
daily necessities. The institution of Khanqahs, as vibrant dynamism, worked to equalize 
the socio-economic gap between uraban and rural centers. ^? This is what that has led to 
the development around the Dargahs of important Sufis where they exist and its 
neighborhood. It has been noted that for the period of the lifetime of the respective Sufis 
their Khanqahs, being magnent in thir character, attracted huge population in the 
soroundings. The geographical position of the Khanqah at the boundary of the municipal 
center empowered it to work as a shield between the rural community and the faraway 
régime. The Khanqah served as a social organization where people of diverse 
background could meet and as a result it farmed an ambience of friendliness in the the 
general public. This Sufi organization of Khanqah worked as a mutual station that made 
multicultural interaction possible and thus enhanced future human moral improvement. 
The Khanqah provided an opportunity to meet and share the views of the urban 
intelligentsia and the rural farmer at the same place. They were treated alike and this gave 


this institution a different outlook. 


These Khanqas were available as lodging and refuge to those Sufis who had no place to 
live by their own, moreover giving the Sufis a chance of mutual contact with each other 
and modifying their life and behavior. This enabled them to share analysis and 
restructuring. ?' As mentioned above Ajudhan was a small, inaccessible town enclosed by 
jungles and wild animals, but with the spiritual blessings of Baba Farid it soon turned out 
to be an active center of Islam. The spiritual light of Baba Farid's teaching coneverted 
this town into a source for divine awareness and blessings. His Khanqah grew as an 
' «Thus the institution of Khanqah depended on commercialized craftsmen, artisans and traders who 
supplemented its day to day requirements, thus introducing a dynamic force in augmenting the volume of 
output and carrying the economy forward. Since, urban centers do not spring into being in one rapid move, 
the activities of the Sufis went a long way in enlarging not only the spatial horizons of the city, but its 


commercial faculties as well." Hussain, The War, 108-11. 
P?! Thid., 108-10. 
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academia of Islamic philosophy and spiritualism where thousands of candidates, 
intellectuals and Dervishes'” gathered to obtain education and counseling under the 
benefaction of the great Sufi. After he established himself in his Khanqah, his repute 
circulated throughout and thousands called on Ajodhan owing to their tremendous love 


and respect for the Sufi dd 


Baba Farid's decision to get settled himself at Ajodhan was so 
correct since Ajodhan was a place of great strategic value as well as of political and 
economic value. Mir Khurd describes that the Jama'at Khana of Baba Farid was 
positioned at the central way and fascinated frequent travellers from all domains of life 
such as intellectuals, exporters, government servants, skilled worker, the Sufis and the 


< ps. 194 
Dervishis. 


His established mystic organization, a Khanqah, maintained the law of mind 
above matter in the final analysis of human dealings. Baba Farid's permanent presence in 
Ajodhan not only transformed the setting of the region rather gave the new shape to the 
fortune of several clans of the Punjab also, which majority of those were unbelievers and 


had bad nature and did not had faith in Dervishis at all." 


In this section we will examine briefly how the presence of a Chishti Sufi Dervish and his 
Khanqah/Jama 'at Khana in Ajodhan perfectly revolutionized the whole outlook of this 
part of the Punjab. It was gradual however perpetual improvement of making over Hindu 


196 Baba Farid's Jama’at Khana had small structure with 


mindset to Muslim viewpoint. 
unbaked bricks where all “inmates” prayed and napped on the floor. The atmosphere of 
the Khanqah was absolutely free of any unfairness of any sort, everyone had to exist 
under the similar situations. The “inmates” had various responsibilities to perform which 
were given to them. Such as, Mualana Badar-ud-Din Ishaq in the past a great intellectual 
of Delhi but today a modest servant of Baba Farid, his responsibility was to entertain the 


guests and take care of the “inmates” of the Jama 'at Khana and faithfully work for Baba 





' Dervish (Derwish, Darwish) signifies to “A seeker of Allah. The literal meaning of dervish is the one 


who seeks doors. One cannot enter into the Presence of Allah Almighty except through the Door. The Door 
is one of the Inheritors of the Knowledge of the Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H. The door is a Sufi Master. 
Armstrong, Sufi Trmenology, 40. 

7? Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaikh-e-Chist Vol. 1, 199-200. 

1 Hussain, The War, 11. Also see Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India Vol. 1 (New 
Delhi: Munshiraam Manoharlal Publishers Pvt Ltd., 1978), 141-43. 

15 Chaghatai, Baba Ji, 155. 

1% Richard M. Eaton, ed. India’s Islamic Traditions 711-1750 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), 264- 
65. 
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Farid. He had to go to the jungle and gather wood for the shared mystic family. Maulana 
Jamal-ud-Din Hanswi’s assignment was to pick Delha (wild fruit) from the Kareel trees. 
Maulana Hussam-ud-Din’s task was to bring water and wash the kitchen’s apparatuses. 
Sayyid Mahmud Kirmani, (grandfather of Amir Khurd) who was a prosperous 


entrepreneur of Kirnan, was a famished pupil of Baba Farid.” 


Nizam-ud-Din Auliya 
occasionally visited Baba Farid to Pakpattan from Delhi. He used to cook food for the 
Jama’at Khana. But he was more into spiritual conversation with Baba Farid.’ Baba 
Farid, himself, yearned for isolation but his Jama 'at Khana was reachable to all kinds of 
public, regardless of status, belief, class, caste, gender and religion. Intellectuals, traders, 


handicrafts worker, government employees, Sufis, Dervishes, Hindu Yogis” 


all paid visit 
to him and the he stayed accessible till the middle of the night."? Fatima Hussain 
highlights three main groups of internees at the Khanqah of Baba Farid. First: the 
intellectuals, who yearned to solve their “animosities of scholastic logic" which could be 
answered only by means of Sufism. That was the reason that Badr-ud-Din Ishaq 
approached Baba farid to clear his uncertainties which, in spite of the best of his efforts 
and consultations with various intellectuals and interpreting a huge bulk of books 


previously, were still unable to solve. 


It forced him eventually to get setteled himself at the Khangah of Baba farid. Secondly, 
the traders who were unsatisfied with their materialistic life and were seeking peace of 
mind. Thirdly, unsatisfied and mentally upset persons with inner lack of peace. Their 
souls were wounded by the cruelties of outward world. This category includes mostly the 
government employees who were badly unsatisfied with worldly fame and supremacy. 
Subjugation and increasing materialistic demands of the government system had made 


them really depressed. Like Hamid, a servant of Tughril got himself unbound from the 


17 Nizami, The Life, 39 and 48. Also see, Suvorova, Muslim Saints, 93-9. 

ndi Suvorova, Muslim Saints, 94. 

199 «The word Jogi or Yogi means a student of the Yoga school of philosophy, which teaches how, by 
suppression of the breath, mental abstraction, and the like one can obtain supernatural powers of divination, 
second sight etc. ....” Ibid., 105, "A Jogi is a person who follows a path to "union with God"; an ascetic, a 
saint, a Yogi, a devotee." "Jogi," accessed July 17, 2016, http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php/Jogi. In 
simplest words the term Jogi or Yogi can be understood as Jogi is a person who leaves society and prefers 
to survive in isolation most of the time, a loner who lives with spiritual intentions. 





?? Nizami, The Life, 50. 
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state set up and joined the Khangah of Baba farid.*°' Even females could freely visit the 
Shaykh for Bait”, guidance and blessings. It reflects the flexible attitude, as compared to 
the Ulamas, from the Sufis to the extent that the privacy and exclusion of females was 


203 
concerned. 


Baba Farid never entered in his room without attending the difficulties of 
every caller at the Jama’at Khana. He used to say, “there can be no pleasure in devotions 
so long as there remains a single needy person at the door.” The door of his Khanqah 
remained opened for everyone who longed to meet him. He told his visitors, *come to me 


one by one so that I may attend you individually.” 


The first thing that attracted to the 
visitors the most was the absolute homogeneous atmoshphere of the Khanqah. 
Unrestricted impression or mood of Baba Farid's Khanqah made visitors's heart, mind 
and soul capitulate. The equal standerd of treating the guests with even cordiality 
irrespective of their social, economic and religious background was the biggest attraction 


5,295 


for every visitor to the Khanqa Khaliq Ahmad Nizami writes about Baba Farid: 


"Sheikh Farid's ideal of life flowed from his concept of religion which was 
revolutionary in its contents and dynamic in its potentialities. His God was neither 
a theological myth not a logical abstract of Unity, but an all embracing personality 
present in his ethical, intellectual and aesthetic experience and furnishing the 
inspiration for creating an ideal realm of values in a distressed and struggling 
world?.It made him citizen of that Universal society in which God is the supreme 
Intelligence and all human beings His manifestations. He sought to reach the 
creator through His creation and identified religion with service of humanity. 
Again and again he emphasised the fact that faith in God means 'love of His 


206 
creatures." 





?' Hussain, The War, 100-01. 

?? “Bait,..., in piri-muridi paradigm. All murids excepted to participate in a formal initiation ceremony 
during which the murid makes a solemn oath, known as "bait" meaning swearing spiritual obedience and 
allegiance to the pir." R. Hassan, "Religion, Society, and the State in Pakistan: Pirs and Politics," Asian 
Survey 27(5), (1987): 552-565. 

203 Anjum, Chishti Sufis, 158. see for the detail on “the status of women in the eyes of Chishti Sufis”, same 
book ,157-58. 

204 Nizami, The Life, 36 and 42. 

?? Tbid., 79. Also see Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaikh-e-Chisht Vol. 1, 296. 

?* K.A.Nizami, “Shaikh Farid-ud-din Ganj-I-Shakar" in Perspectives on Sheikh Farid ed. Gurbachan 
Singh Talib (Patiala: n.p, 1975), 30. 
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The Chishti Jama’at Khana used to have an open kitchen. Every guest at the Khanqah 
was wholeheartedly welcomed to every meal. It was Baba farid’s moral compulsion to 
accommodate every single guest. He made entirely possible not to let go any guest 
without having meal. For that sometimes he had to sell his personally used things like his 
prayer carpet or his wife's Chador but his guest never left his abode unsatisfectory. No 
favoritism, not even the base of rank or virtue, was allowed to predominate in the 
Khanqah. If any foodstuff was obtained, it would be mutually distributed, if not, all 
would mutually endure the pains of starvation. Most of the time there was absence of 
food in the Khanqah. The “inmates” had to pull Pelu and Dehla (fruit of wild throny 
plants of North West region) from the Kareel tree, bring water, and gather firewood from 
the jungle to cook a salt less dish. The standerd of the food was determined by the Futhu 


which Khanqah received. ? Baba farid mentioned that: 


“If someone visits a living man and gets nothing from him to eat, it is as if he has 


visited the dead.”?”” 


Every single visitor, irrespective of his religion, cast, sect and creed was offered a meal. 
In case of unavailability of food the glass of water was offered but the visitor did not let 
out the Jama'at khana without being entertaind. Barbra metacfe articulates that 
specifically the Chishtis strictly shunned storing of wealth for their personal use but they 


were, perfectly, the channels of substantial generosity of material to those who visit 


211 


them.” Another social aspect of Baba Farid’s Khanqah was the distribution of Amulets 


(Tawiz) since there was huge crowed to get amulets from the Shaykh for different 


212 


objectives, the major one was to get the blessings (Baraka). ^ Because of the heavy 


exercise of writing out these Tawiz, Baba Farid had to assign much of the work to his 


deputies. R. M. Eaton maintains that writing and giving Tawiz was a characteristic of 


?" Nizami, The Life, 55. 

208 Hussain, The War, 97. 

° “Hazrat Baba Farid had a big kitchen where food was prepared for the poor every day. Whatever income 
he received, he spent it in maintaining this kitchen. If there was no provision in the house or the kitchen, 
then whatever Baba Farid ate was offered to the poor and guests with great humility.” Ibid., 103. 

?? Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaikh-e-Chisht Vol. 1, 296-97. 

?'! Barbara D. Metcalf, Islam in South Asia in Practice (USA: Princeton University Press,2009), 9. 

?? Nizami, The Life, 52-53. 
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Islamic *devotionalism" that has not altered whatsoever from the thirteenth century to the 


present-day. 


Even in the present times, the descendants of Baba Farid and his deputies, along with 
those of other Khanqahs in the Punjab, go on with Tawiz writing for the public. He 


further says that after getting Tawiz from Baba Farid, devotees offered Futhu^? 


or gifts to 
the Khanqah. Later on, it was endowed with the organizational formation upon which the 
consequent “deveotionalism” of the Khanqah placed.?"^ Baba Farid, as compared to the 
dwellers of other Khanqahs, did not receive cash for Tawiz. Visitors accustomed to bring 
some sweets and other small gifts (Futhu) as payments,”’° which were accepted and 
distributed fully among the guests and needy by the end of evening. Giving out Tawiz 
was a source to gain godsends. The boons of the Quranic rhymes and the wearer’s trust in 


it carried a mental and emotional? comfort for them and this belief is even prevalent in 


contemporary times. 


Relations with the Non-Muslims and Conversion of Hindus and Local 


Tribes/Clans 


Hindu religion’s adaptation to Islam in Indian subcontinent has been the matter of 
challenging argument. Hindu fundamentalists proclaim that the conversions were 
achieved by power, whereas many Muslims maintain that the lower-caste Hindus were 
fascinated to Islam by the Sufis of Punjab." 


Muslim Rules in India that: 


Mr. Habib Ullah argues in Foundation of 


?? Futhu means grant or gift in form of cash or grain mostly from the visitors. The financial working of the 


institution of Khanqahs, especially Chishti Khanqahs was based on Futhu. 

? Baton, India’s Islamic Traditions, 265-66. 

Fi Suvorova, Muslim Saints, 94. 

zin Hussain, Sufism Revisited, 143. 

?" “The duration of Muslim rule in Punjab also boosted the number of converts: Punjab and Sindh came 
under Muslim rule long before the rest of India. The length of their rule correlates with the extent of 
conversion to Islam. People are inclined towards the rulers’ religion and culture, even if they were 
indifferent to religious considerations. For example, when Maharaja Ranjit Singh took the reins of the 
Punjab there were only 70,000 Sikhs in the entire province of Punjab. But when he died, after ruling for 
forty years, the Sikh population had multiplied manifold. But Ranjit Singh had always been indifferent to 
religion. Had Sikh rule lasted another two hundred years, who knows what the religious preferences of the 
Punjab might have been.?” Manzur Ijaz, Wichaar. “People’s history of the Punjab: Caste oppression, 
conversions and Sufism,” accessed March 16, 2014, 
http://www. wichaar.com/news/3 19/ARTICLE/1 1994/2009-02-05.html. 
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“Whether one agrees or not with the view that Indian Vedantism was largely 
responsible for its growth. It is undeniable that the mysticism of the Sufis 
furnished Islam’s philosophical point of contact with Hinduism. It is through such 
contacts fostered by the simplicity and broad humanism of the Sufis that Islam 


obtained its largest number of free converts and it is this sense that he is 


considered a missionary.” 


However, mostly the credit of religious transformation in India goes to the Muslim Sufis. 
There is an enormous literature that supports this theme, such as Thomas Arnold's keen 
interpretation of Sufis as Islamic proselytizers to the non-Muslims. But in depth study of 
initial sources do not defend this interpretation. Sufis'own texts and the present-day 
historical interpretations of their life time explain that Sufis were not involved with 


adaptation. Rather it was the social role played by medieval Indian Sufis that in reality 


219 


attracted the non-believers towards Islam." Nonetheless, the argument of Indian socio- 


religious transformation especially in the region of Punjab that made Muslims a majority 


220 
d. 


in the Punjab is vital indee Caste-based transformation phenomenon unfolds the fatc 


of huge constraints that was enforecd on the inferior groups of the Hindu society by rigid 


cast structure. 


All inferior casets less than Brahman caste were strictly banned to stay in the surrounding 
area of the city particularly Sudars. Sudars being untouchables were meant to be residing 
on the peripheries only. They were not allowed to come into the town afterevening and 


even for the duration of the day Sudars could not perform their servanthood. Lower casts 


*I8 Nijar, Punjab Under the Sultante, 143. 

?? R, M. Eaton, “Approaches to the Study of Conversion to Islam in India," in Approaches to Islam in 
Religious Studies, ed. R. C. Martin (Tucson: U Arizona Press, 1985), 117. 

°° «it ig important to see what the caste and class of the converted was before they embraced Islam. Like 
the rest of India, the caste system was very stringent in the Punjab. The segregation of the four castes i.e. 
Brahman, Kashatriya, Vaisyaand Sudra was a big factor in the lives of the common folk. Below the Sudars 
were two categories of people belonging to some crafts and ‘menial’ professions. The first category was 
called Antyaja and included shoemakers, jugglers, basket and shield makers, sailors, fishermen, hunters of 
wild animals and birds, and weavers. These eight professions were recognized as guilds. Below the Sudars 
were the Handis, that included sub-groups like Doma, Chandala and Badhatau, who were not included in 
any caste or guild. They performed menial tasks in villages, and were considered equal to the rank of 
illegitimate children. It was assumed that they were cursed, because the union of a Sudra father and 
Brahmin mother was the biggest crime in a society organised around the caste system.” Ijaz, “People’s 
history of the Punjab: Caste oppression, conversions and Sufism.” Also see for detail study on cast system 
in Hindu social set up, Nijar, Punjab Under the Sultante, chapter X , “Social and Cultural Conditions: The 
People”, 129-137 
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and non-caste people were treated with great humiliation. They were forced to live with 
such indignity that they were bound to live in separated areas where even their shadow 
could not mix with the shadow of higher caste. Such was the embarassing behaviour 
towards the Sudrs and non-caste individuals that thay had to walk close to walls. This 
mortifying behaviour makes perfect justifications for such downgraded factions of the 
Hindu social order to accept Islam, which is based on equality amongst all human 


beings.” 


The Islamic Sufism, as syncretic dynamism, knocked off all societal, religious, 
and dialectal impediments involving the several cultural factions of Indian subcontinent 
and facilitated in the making of a collective cultural attitude. In view of the fact, their 
Khanqahs were the only dwellings where people belonging to distinctive religious school 
of thoughts, owing diverse understanding, and with different linguistic backgrounds came 
across. These Khanqahs provided the liberal space for different thoughts to be generously 
exchanged. These Khanqahs were the first source that developed a combined channel to 
exchange various philosophies, thus came to be absolute hubs of cultural fusion.” 
Historical documents clearly provide certain evidence that Baba Farid's Khanqah's is the 
first place where Hindu religious thinkers openly shared their religious conversations 
with the master of the Khanqah. Baba Farid's Khanqah frequently had dialogues with 
non-muslims, generally Hindus. Fawaid al-Fuwad refers that Hindu Yogis accustomed to 
visit his Khanqah regularly and enquired different questions about spiritualism. Shaykh 
Nizamud-Din had observed that the Baba Farid looking into the questions of human 
character as defined by Islam and Hinduism and on another event a Hindu Yogi was seen 
debating the nature of children at the time of their birth and husband-wife relationship. It 
is apparent that all these negotiations with well-educated non-Muslims easily occured in 


the indigenous dialect with which Baba Farid was fairly acquainted. ^? 


The impartial, indistinguishable, liberal and cordial atmosphere was the biggest speciality 
of Baba Farid's Khanqah where everyone, regardless of his/her socio-religious 
background, equally answered to the queries. His Khanqah was easily approachable to 
evry seeker. He was deeply related to the spiritual comfort of the general public that he 
?21 Thid., also see Chaghatai, Baba Ji, 426-27. 

?? Nizami, The Life, 105. 


?3 Thid., 104-05. Also see Nizami, Tariekh-e-Mashaaiekh-e-Chisht, Vol.1, 201. Also see Nijar, Punjab 
Under the Sultante, 143. 
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even abided their impolite conduct. For him, all were human beings and hence be worthy 
of the same kindness. On one occasion a knife was offered to Baba Farid. He gave it back 
by telling that he would have desired a needle as an alternative. A knife was used to slash 
things, whereas a needle sews them up jointly. He stated that he was not there to break 


hearts but to patch them.” 


Nonetheless one very important point that must be kept in 
mind is that it was the time when Turkish aristocracy lived a life of luxury and prosperity 
while the laymen's social and economic conditions were highly deteriorated. The local 
communities were being treated racially. The true spirit of human equality of Islam was 
being neglected by the ruling elite. Yet in the Khanqah of Baba Farid the lesson, “if you 
want greatness, associated with the downtrodden" was being taught and practiced. The 
equal and open humanistic approach of the Chishti Khanqah appealed mostly to the 


oppressed or subjugated class.” Baba Farid's Jama ‘at Khana had some social objectives 


such as: 


e Every single “inmate” of the Khanqa had to perform and provide his part of 
employment with respect to the running of the domestic tasks. 

e Each time foodstuff was available, every person had his equal portion, no 
exceptional meal or privileged behavior was allowed to any one. 

e Each and every one stayed, gained knowledge, slept and prayed in a big 
apartment; no favoritism on anylevel not even on the basis of self-righteousness 
was acceptable to overcome the Khanqah. 

e very single resident of the Khanqah had to share the equal accommodation and 


had to undergo equal troubles and hardships simultaneously. ^"? 


History presented the clear contrast between the aristocratic approach towards the low 
strata of community and Baba Farid’s universal humanistic methodology where “all 
human being were equal, made of the self-same clay, whatever their race, creed, color or 
status." Baba Farid Jama 'at khana in Pakpattan was a source of strength for the low born, 


the down trodden common people who were severely hated by the Sultan Balban and the 


?? Chaghatai, Baba Ji, 171. 
223 Hussain, Sufism Revisited, 168. 
? Nizami, The Life, 114. 
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Turkish elite.” 


To mee the esteemed level of spiritual satisfaction Chishti Sufis practiced 
poverty and loved to be in state of impecuniousness. This would have extremely purified 
their souls and made them strong spiritually. To suffer through the condition of poverty 
had always been the essenctial tool to enhance the mystic status of the Chishti Sufis. They 
executed it in a way that they loved to live among the poor like them and each time they 
were themselves given offerings they always made a chance of allocating food to the 
indigents around them. This made Hindu class attracted towards them. This Chishti 
philosophy of Baba Farid’s Khanqah was one of the incentives or justifications for the 
subordinate Hindu classes who intensely accepted Chishtiya effect. These were the most 
overlooked and suppressed classes who had been hated for centuries. Sufi teachings and 
their deeds deeply touched the wonded souls. Their ethical and mystical principles simply 
compelled the neglected fraction of Hindu socities to change their faith to what that made 
them feel fully equal and respected. "7? There is inaccessibility to some reliable data that 
make us confirm and make certain about how many castes turned out to be Muslims due 
to their relationship with Baba Farid in his life period, but it is definite that many did so. 
The Khokkars (people of the military Rajput tribe) in the constituency nearby Ajodhan 


were Hindus at the start of the fourteenth century, but afterward they were Muslims. 


Similarly, the Sial Rajputs who were known to be dominant folks in the North-Western 
Punjab most likely accepted Islam under the affection and inspiration of Baba Farid's 
Dargah. Unlike them the fishermen and other low cast people may have been switched to 
Islam by Baba Farid himself since the people belonging to this caste used to have definite 


honor at the Dargah of Baba Farid on the event of annual Urs which shows their long- 


229 


standing involvement with the Sufi and then his Dargah afterward Besides, Jat and 


Rajput factions that converted muslims in the early age, the huge preponderance of them 
profess that they have been religiously altered either by Baba Farid or by his 
contemporary, Baha al-Haq Zakariya (Multan). But Muhammad Habib argues that non- 


227 “The Sultan's hatred for men of low and obscure origin was so intense that he mercilessly dismissed 
them all from public offices." Ibid., 114. 

?5 Haeri, The Chishtis, 93-94. 

?? «The ceremonial distribution of Jilla (small bread with halwa (sweet) on it) referes to the occasion when 
the Jalhora, a caste of fishermen, had joined the discipleship of Baba Farid. the Jilla is prepared by the 
women of the Machhchi caste.", Christian W.Troll, ed. “Introduction” in Muslim Shrines in India: Their 
Character, History and Significance (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1989), 16-17. Also see Nizami, The 
Life, 109 
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Muslims’ conversion had never been the subject of the early Chishti Sufis, nor Baba Farid 


was involved in this function.^? 


It is correct that converting non-muslims was not the 
objective of Chsitiya Sufism however a number of the clans of the Punjab assert and have 
been asserting for centuries that their intimates were rehabilitated to Islam by Baba Farid. 
This assertion does not support Habib's argument. Their claim, which is more or less 
incontestable, will move on soundly unless it encounters some constructive historical 


proofs. The following clans residing in and nearby Pakpattan declare to have been 


rehabilitated to Islam by Baba Farid: 


Sial 
Sarhangwalian 
Bahliyan 
Adhakan 
Jhakarwalian 
Bakkan 
Hakan 

Sian 
Khokaran 

10. Dhudhiyan 
11. Tobiyan! 


Sm M DY KR o P n 


The fact is that, it was the liberal, compassionate, cordial, and considerate approach of the 
Muslim IChishtil Sufis on the subject of Hindus and their religion that invited intentional 
conversion in the region. Chishti Sufis never criticized any religion; for them all religions 
shared the same objective. They never advocated any kind of prejudice or division in 
prevailing social order. For them all humanity is like a family of the Creator. They never 
mind being merged with the Hindus, in that way, they were able to comprehend their 
methodology to the fundamental questions about religion and human morals. Religiously 
transformed clans' huge deference and veneration for Baba Farid, which can be seen at 
his Dargah at the occasion of Urs, strengthens their assertion. It also confirms that their 
?? Raton, India’s Islamic Traditions, 272-73. 


?! Nizami, The Life, 107. see for detail same book, 108-9, also see Fauja Singh, History of the Punjab 
(A.D. 1000-1526), (Patiala: Punjab University Press, 1972), 320. 
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conversion to Islam was the outcome of his teaching and behavior instead of any 


compulsion or material benefits behind.?? 


Sufism has a tendency to be generally 
followed amongst the common communities in the region of subcontinent, in particular 
for those communities who did not have approach to Arabic and the official Islamic 
manuscripts such as the Quran and the Hadith as they are illiterate and unskilled to 
comprehend. This increases a new vital component essential to the status of Sufism, its 
assimilation of the dialects, again in both a verbatim and a symbolic logic. At the 
verbatim point, Sufi poets of the region had a tendency to write in the indigenous dialects, 
therefore constructing their philosophies understandable to the indigenous inhabitants 
irrespective of group or enlightening status; second, they integrated particular aspects in 
their classic poems and also in the conceptions and expressions they wanted to depict. 
This integration was made possible through a range of prevailing spiritual/religious and 
vernacular tradition and interests. This assisted them to accomplish clarity in a twofold 


wisdom and also made their message more applicable to the setting in which they 


existed.” 
The Usage of Indigenous Language in Baba Farid's Khanqah 


Annemarie schimmel expresses in her book that divine poetry famously known as 
Sufiyana Kalaam (Sufi Poetry) is available in almost all local languages of subcontinent 
and is the best representation/demonstration of religious sentiments of huge Muslim 
population of subcontinent who believed that their beloved prophet P.B.U.H would be 
their savior on judgment day and their association and respect for respective Pirs will be 
helpful to see through the difficulties of this life and herafter. This Kalaam helps the 
believers to strengthen their absolute faith on Oneness (Tauheed) of ALLAH and His 
supreme power. The Sufi poets made the Muslims realize through their poetry that their 
wellbeing is in achieving ALLAH's love and they have to recognize and believe that 


Allah loves in HIS own unique way, HIS beloveds have to undergo the most.” 


?? Chagahtai, Baba Ji, 432-33. 

233 See for detail Shemeem Burney Abbas, The Female Voice in Sufi Ritual: Devotional Practices of 
Pakistan and India (New York: Oxford University Press, 2003). 

?* Annemarie Schimmel, Islam in the Indian Subcontinent (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 2003), 149. 
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Most of the Punjabi folk stories were purified to originate the Sufi Poems. This mystic 
poetry made the approach to Allah i., to “Divine Truth” easy even for the ignorant rural 


people.” ? 


The main purpose of Sufis was to communicate with common people of the 
region who were neither familiar with Arabic linguistic of religious doctrine nor they 
knew the Persian text produced by the scholars. For that reason, native languages in 
poetic style were used by the Sufis to spread their message of religion in a style which 


was easy to comprehend and follow by the locals as it belonged to them.**° 


Not only 
contributions of the Sufis were tremendous towards preaching of Islam through their 
practical examples but also their literary work in local languages helped in promoting 
local culture. It was of great worth as it filled the linguistic and cultural gap between the 
ruling elite, who was Turko-Persian in its origin, and common people. Sufis developed a 
common medium of communication in a racially, ethically and culturally diversified 
community unlike the ruling elite who did not do anything to reduce this gap. In this 
regard, the work of Chishti Sufis is most commendable. They realized that to reach to the 
common people, they had to use the local languages such as Hindavi for their 
preaching.” Chishti Sufis adopted local language of Punjabi as a literary means for 


spreading and spreading of their religious message.^* 


Chishtis included local cultural aspects in Islamic preaching to make it more attractive for 
native people. They also challenged the established status-quo i.e., religious authorities 
and ruling elite. Chishtis used native languages and cultural counterparts during their 
ideological effort hence played a vital role in evolution of indigenous languages and 
culture. Implementation of the languages of common people instead of the languages of 
elite like Persian, Sanskrit and Arabic showed a deep devotion of Chishtis to the 
happiness of subjugated fraction of the society. It is worth mentioning here that Most 
Chishti Sufis, like Baba Farid Ganj Shaker, were legendary scholars in Arabic and 
Persian dialect and it could be far easy for them to adopt those languages but they picked 


the people's mode of life.’ There are more than one examples which proved Chishti 


235 Thid., 141. 

236 Thid., 138-39. 

237 Anjum, Chishti Sufis, 106-07. 

?58 Singh, History of the Punjab, 390. 

?? Tiaz, “People’s history of the Punjab: Caste oppression, conversions and Sufism.” 
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Sufis’ communications in Hndiwi language which is the initial form of Urdu. Factually, 
the Khanqah of Baba Farid was one of the beginning institutes of the Urdu language. ^? 
Baba-i-Urdu, Maulawi Abd-ul-Haq reported that majority of the sub continental Sufis 
were experts of local native languages and they freely utilized them in their 
communications with locals.?"! Similarly, Eaton articulates that Sufis connected the 
common people together regardless of their religious background through their folk text 
which was intelligible and appealing for the ignorant Hindus and Muslims and attracted 


242 


to both equally.“ Baba Farid’s all discussions were in the language which was 


pronounced and understood by the common people.” It is generally believed that Baba 
Farid was the pioneer of Punjabi language for he used Punjabi, first time, as a language of 
common people for his Sufi poems/message. He produced his philosophy in the simple, 
comprehensible language of the people first time ever in thousands years.“ Amazingly, 
no literary work in Punjabi from any local legendary is found from the past except the 
work done in Sanskrit like Panini’s marvelous pieces of texts which was again the 


expression of the elite but nothing in local languages. 


Presumably, it could be misplaced for the reason that there was no establishment or 
apparatus to save literary documents in languages other than Sanskrit. Thus, Baba Farid’s 
Spiritual poetry is the first written literary manuscript passed down to us due to the 
efforts of Sikh Gurus’ who were determined to save Punjabi language masterpieces.” ® 
However, linguistic researchers do argue the genuineness of Baba Farid’s Punjabi 


couplets known as Dohas or Dohra.” But extraordinary resemblance of these Punjabi 


?? Nizamai, The Life, 106. Also see Khurd, Siyar-al-Auliya, 317. 

%1 Mawlawi Abd-ul-Haq, Urdu ki ibtadaai nashonuma mein Sufia-e-Karam ka kam (the contribution of 
Sufis in the early development of Urdu Language), (Karachi: AnjumanTaraqqi-i-Urdu Pakistan, reprint 
1986) passim. For the role of eminent Chishti Sufis of the thirteen and fourteenth centuries in the 
development of Urdu, see, 9-25. 

?2 R, M. Eaton, “Sufi folk literature and the Expansion of Indian Islam, ” in Eassy on Islam and Indian 
History (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000), 189-99. 

2&3 Chagahtai, Baba Ji, 429. 

%4 Singh, History of the Punjab, 391. 

245 «Baba Farid's shrine and the barbarians within us," Jahane Rumi, Raza Rumi's website, accessed April 
13, 2015, http://razarumi.com/2010/10/26/the-attack-on-baba-farids-shrine-barbarians-within-us/. 

246 “<The poetry of Farid consists mainly of *Dohras". A Dohra as used by Farid is a rhymed couplet. Each 
of the lines generally has a caesura, the significance of which varies according to the meaning. The Dohra 
is a complete and self-sufficient unit unless, as on rare occasions, it is followed by a complementary 
couplet. Usually one of the lines of the Dohra bears the namr of Farid. The distinguished feature of 
Farid’sDohra is an austerity of tone which marks the rhythm.” Chaghatai, Baba Ji, 526. 
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couplets with Baba Farid’s conversations which is found in Asrar-ul-Auliya lessens those 
doubts. It has also been proved by authentic sources that Baba Farid was in habit of using 
mystical citations and Persian verses to make his arguments more effective. He was 
gifted with same lyrical craving?" as many of his contemporary Sufis. Baba Farid had a 
refined taste for poetry and he wrote verses in Persian, Arabic and in some local 
languages. There are 112 Shaloks (poetic couplets) of Baba Farid labeled as “Salok 
Shaykh Faridke” in Guru Granth Sahib, religious book of the Sikhs. Even though there is 
a question mark over the production of “Salok Shaykh Faridke", yet it is certain that these 
Shaloks are the creations of a Chishti Sufi and shows the influence of Chishtiya Sufism 


on the Sikh religion.’ 


The Musical Expression of Baba Farid’s Khanqah: Sama?” (Qwwali) 


The Sufis were aware of the decisive power of music on human soul and very wisely used 
this art as a source to praise the Almighty ALLAH in accordance with basic ideologies of 
Islam. To achieve this divine goal, Sufis modified the subject matter and knowledge of 
music in such a ways that it could satisfy the human soul rather than human ego. In view 
of that, Sufis only recommended and performed the music that appealed human soul and 
rejected the music that distort human ego by infuriating it.” Qwwali is famous melodic 
type of music in the Indian region. It is a soft classical music in its nature and widely 
practiced in Pakistan and North India. It is distinctive musical sort because of its religious 
presentation. Qwwali in Indo-Pak region is considered as a sacred gathering of people for 
realizing a state of mystical ecstasy and mystical love through the ritual of paying 
attention to a group of performers called Qwwals (who sing Qwwali). Qwwali singers 


(Qwwals) deliver inspirational Sufi messages, purely based on Allah’s Dhikr/Ziker^"', 





24 Thid., 272. Also see, Dr. Faqeer Muhammad Faqeer, Punjabi Zubaan-o-Addab ki Tariekh (Lahore: Sang- 
e-Meel Publications, 2002), 63-68. 

?5 Nizam, The Life, 84, 121-22. 

?? For detail on Sama see Dr. Zaheer Ahmad Sadique, Sama-o-Mosseqi Tasuwwuf Mein (Lahore: 
Takhliqaat, 2010), Also see for detail note on “Music and Spirituality in Islam" in Jean-Louis Michon, 
Lights of Islam: Institutions, Cultures, Arts and Spirituality in the Islamic City (Islamabad: Lokvirsa, 2000), 
123-62. 

250 Osman Nuri Topbas, Sufism: A Path Towards the Internationalization of Faith (Ihsan) (Turkey: Ekram 
Publications, 2011), 94. 

?! Dhikr/Ziker means “Remembrance, invocation or glorification of Allah, through the repetition of one of 
His Names or phrase to His glory. True dhikr is a spiritual state (hal) in which the remembranceer (dhakir) 
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along with powerful rhythmic music that arouses the soul towards its origin. In listening 
to Qwwali (Sama), aficionados react personally and that reaction is mostly impulsive 
according to their social and religious values, articulating their conditions of mystical 
affection. Listening Qwwali is meant to connect one’s self with his living mystical 
mentor that is with deceased Sufi and eventually a mystical union with Allah. The music 
of Qwwali speaks the philosophy of Sufism and communicates the meaning of its 
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organization and dynamism together.” Egyptian Sufi Dhu-ul-Nun said: 


“Listening (al-Sama) is a divine influence which stirs the heart to see Allah; those 
who listen to it spiritually attain to Allah, and those who listen to it sensually fall 


into heresy”. 
Likewise, Hujwiri wrote in Kashf-al-Mahjub, 


“Listening to sweet sounds produces effervescence of the substance moulded in 


man; true, if the substance be true, false, if the substance be false.^??? 


Qwwali got famous, as mystical melody, in Indian subcontinent with Chishtiya order for 
the period of the 7"-8"/13"-14" centuries.” On the whole, Chishti Sufis were the biggest 
supporters for utilizing the music in their mystical performances and in their religious 
rituals. They adopted a unique devotional musical way to remember the history of their 
order i.e., the presentation of Qwwali. The worth of Sufi music in mystical rituals is 
reflected in different documents of Chishtiya order comprising Tazkiras (Narrated 


Stories) and Malfoozat. Additionally, many initial Chishti Sufis penned treatise on the 





concentrates all of his physical and spiritual powers on Allah so that his entire being may be united with the 
absolute. It is the fundamental practice of Sufi path (Tasawwuf) and may be under-taken in solitude or in 
gathering. Specific breathing patterens are centeral to the effectiveness of the dhikr.” See Armstrong, Sufi 
Terminology, 41-42. 

°°? Regula Burckhardt Qureshi, Sufi Music of India and Pakistan: Sound, Context and Meaning in Qwwali 
(Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2006), xvii, 1 and 228. See for detail note on Qwwali in the same book. 
253 “The use of the spiritual concert (al-Sama) as a technique for spiritual realization must necessarily 
surround itself with conditions and precautions which will gurentee its efficacy and will avoid the strayings 
and the misguidings of the nafs.” Moreover “To listen to music is therefore, in the final analysis, to open 
oneself to an influence, to a vibration of super human origin “made sound" in order to awaken in us the 
echoes of a primordial state and to arouse in the heart a longing for unioin with its own Essence." Michon, 
Lights of Islam, 127,134 and 133. Also see Moulana Shah Muhammad Jafar Phulwari, Islam aur Moseeqi 
(Lahore: Idara-e-Saqafat-e-Islamia, 1990), 213. 

254 Qawwali has the Arabic root qwl mean “to say”. Ibid., 149. 
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legitimate usage of Sama.” Baba Farid had great liking for Qwwali like his spiritual 
mentors, Khawja Moin-ud-Din Ajmairi and Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtayar Kaki. He used to 
hold Sama congregations at his Khangah in Ajodhan as well as in other Khanqahs. As 
reported in the initial, primary and authentic Chishtis documents like, Fawaid-ul-Fawad 
and Siyar-al-Arifin, a qazi of Ajhodhn who did not like Baba Farid’s Sama meetings, and 
often creates problems for him over the matter, took up the issue to the religious 
authorities in Multan, in order to get a religious authorized verdict (fatwa) against Baba 


Farid. The Ulama of Multan on hearing the name of Baba Farid responded: 


“You have referred to a Sufi against whom no mujtahid dare raise his finger.” 6 


Baba Farid’s Jama’at Khana’s Intellectual Contribution 


Khanqah of Baba Farid was a great literary and learning hub. It provided a platform for 
the connection of different social groups, assisted inter-group linkages that invoked 
sharing of ideas and thus generating a new model for “hybridization”, diversity and inter- 
group association aiming self accomplishment. His Khanqha produced intellectual 
legendries such as Molana Fakhr-ud-Din Zarradi, Molana Shams-ud-Din Yahya and 
Molana Alaa-ud-Din, all were well known for their expertise in Islamic law (fiqh), 
juristic codes and mysticism. Shaykh Nasir-ud-Din was specialist in external science and 
Qazi Muhi-ud-Din Kashani had deep capability of Aahadis (plural of hadith). The 
Khanqah was run quite systematically that the senior disciple had to teach his junior. 
After the completion of training of one group, they had to teach the next group and so on. 
Baba Farid himself used to teach and train senior pupils. His most beloved and intelligent 
disciple Nizam-ud-Din, at the time when order was under his spiritual command, had 700 


pupils whom he sent away to different places all the way through in the region for further 





°*°Chaghatai,Baba Ji, 484-85. An historical outline of Chishti approaches to music is given by Bruce B. 
Lawrence in his “The Early Chishti Approach to Sama” in Sacred Sound: Music in Religious Thought and 
Practice, ed. Joyce Irwin (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983), 93-109. An interesting and significant record 
on this topic is a treaties by an initial Chishti Sufi Gisudiraz. This document has been translated by Syed 
Shah Khusro Hussaini, Sayyid Muhammad al-Husayni-I Gisudiraz (721/1321-825/1422) on Sufism (Delhi: 
Idarah-I Adabiyat-I Dilli, 1983). See in particular chapter 3 of this work titled, “Audition of Music 
(Sama)", 110-72. Also see, Moulana Shah Phulwari, Islam aur Moseeqi, 213-15. Another authentic, 
comprehensive and informative source on Sama and Chishti Sufis view on it in Khurd, Siyar-ul-Aulia, 
chapter 9, and Nizami, Treekh-e-Mashaikh-e-Chisht, Vol. 1, chapter 10 of part 4. 

256 Anjum, Chishti Sufis, 167-68. Also see Syed Sabha-ud-Din Abdur Rehman, Majalis-e-Sufia (Karachi: 
Majlis-e-Nashriyat-e-Islam, n.d), 151-52. 
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teaching. Nizam-ud-Din was also instructed by Baba Farid to learn the Quran by heart 


The following works are usually associated with Baba Farid: 


e "Fawaid-us-Salakin, alleged to have been the malfuz of Khawaja Qutb-ud-Din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki compiled by Baba Farid. 

e Asrar-ul-Auliya, alleged to be the malfuz of Baba Farid, compiled by Shaykh 
Badr-ud-Din Ishaq. 

e Rahat-ul-Qulub, alleged to be the malfuz of Baba Farid, compiled by Shaykh 
Nizam-ud-Din Auliya." 


But correspondingly “internal” as well as external" confirmation works against the 


258 


assumption of their authenticity." Main field of learning of Baba Farid was the Quran. 


His awareness and understanding of the Holy Quran was astonishing.” According to 
Baba Farid, detailed and deep learning of the Quran was necessary for the self-awareness 
that ultimately led to the height of mysticism. His Khanqah was always echoed with the 
voices of the Quran’s recitals.? Also, Baba Farid had expertise of mystical knowledge 
that reflects that perhaps be he owned a library containing quality literature on mysticism 


and religion. ®' 


Firm regulation was ensured in the Khangha and guidelines for students were established. 
For examples, how to have dialogue with the master and other seniors, how to behave 
with visitors, even the minute doings were highly disciplined such as, how and where to 
be seated in Khanqah, how to walk, how to have meal and even how to take nap and 


many others. These thorough guidelines covered every aspect of student’s lives and 
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hence educated them in the finest manner." ^ Baba Farid was a kind human by nature. His 


life's supreme purpose was to lessen the distresses of deprived people and to motivate 


2 Hussain, The War, 104 and 111. 

258 Professor Muhammad Habib has shown in his thought provoking article, “Chishti Mystic Record of the 
Sultante Period" that all this literature is fictitious and cannot be used as any confirmation, for 
reconstructing the lives or teachings of the Chishti Sufis. Nizami, The Life, 118-19. 

?? Thid., 104. 

?? Hussain, Th War , 104. 

261 Nizam, The Life, 82-83 

^? Hussain, The War, 105. 
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them to face the challenges of life with strength and liveliness. His compassionate and 
humanistic approach enabled them to live a peaceful, enlightened and contented life in 
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this world and hereafter. There was not even a single suffered being who was not 


entertained by his compassionate heart. He did it just because he could not see human 
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He was a 


sorrow and not because he wanted some personal incentives in the hereafter. 
remarkable intellectual who loved wisdom, a great psychologist, a thinker, a lyricist ^? À 


and an ideal trainer.”®® In brief as put by Sir Hamilton: 


“Baba Farid is a seminal personality in the development of the Islamic mystical 


movement in India.”7°” 


Political Attitude of Baba Farid’s Khanqah 


Barbara metcalf is of the view that the Sufis and their link with the government officials 
have always been contradictory to each other. In fact that association with the sultans of 
that time was a subject of “contestation”. The Sufis preferably despised worldly influence 
but simultaneously they were recognized and approached for their blessings as necessary 


to throne victory. 


Chishtiya Sufism, in particular, established a totally indifferent 
approach towards the government of the time. This approach personified the response of 
the religious minded Muslims to the worldliness of the sovereigns and their un-Islamic 
conducts. For them Islam carries something nobler and higher than these rulers 
considered it to be. Islam is a force that ennobles man and leads him to self-realization 
instead of building empires. Since the main objective of the governing class had been the 
fulfillment of their materialistic interests rather than to serve Islam; Sufism was not ready 
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to accommodate those interests; mystics turned their back on the state.” Throughout his 


spiritual life Baba Farid stayed totally indifferent from political affairs in the sultanate. 
He continued the Chishti philosophy of not keeping any contact with the political 


authorities by keeping his Khanqah away from any political influence. He strictly 


°° Hussain, Sufism Revisited, 192. 

?* Nizami, The Life, 80. 

?9 Hussain, Sufism Revisited, 170-97. 

266 See for detail Chaghatai, Baba Ji, 166-71. 
2 Hussain, Sufism Revisitd, 175. 

208 Metcalf, Islam in South Asia, 9. 

?? Nizami, The Life, 100. 
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shunned from political exploitation by strictly avoiding government officials of any level. 
Baba Farid used to advice his disciples, “If you desire to attain the position of a great 


Sufi, do not pay any attention to the princes.” He further said, 


“Bear in mind my one advice. Do not associate with kings and nobles. Regard 
their visits to your house as calamities. Every dervish who opens the door of 


association with kings and nobles is doomed.”””” 


Alongside other causes, it was due to the politically confused state of affairs in Delhi that 
Shaykh left the capital and got himself settled in Ajodhan. Soon Shaykh Badr-ud-Din 
Ghaznawi, in Delhi, involved himself with Malik Nizam-ud-Din Kharitadhar (the 
Sultan's treasure). The former accepted the later's deal to funding the building of 
Khanqah for him. Shaykh Badr-ud-Din Ghaznawi's this attitude was against the Chishti 
principles. Afterwards the Malik was respondent of misappropriation. This development 
made Shaykh Badr-ud-Din Ghaznawi extremely distressed thus he wrote to Baba Farid 
and asked him to pray for him. Baba farid reply showed the approach of the Chishti 


Shaykh to association with the governing class. He replied: 


“he who does not follow the principles of his Master is confronted with such 
troubles and worries that his heart gets no peace. Who, our masters, did ever 
construct a Khanqah for himself and reside there as you have done? It was not the 
practice of Shaiek Quteb-ud-Din and his Master Khawaja Moin-ud-Din, to 
construct a Khanqah and set up shop. Wherever they went or sojourned, they tried 


to conceal themselves from the people."?"! 


Baba Farid strictly continued the Chishti tradition of not accepting any Jagirs (huge land) 
from the state. Though living in a small and obscure town, his Khanqah attracted high 
executives. He was approached by the high government officials regarding this but he 
always refused to take Jagirs from them but he was used to accept the Futhu (cash) that 
was immediately distributed among the needy and poor. Such as, he was offered the gift 


of four villages by Sultan Balban who kissed his feet and placed before him the kingly 





?? Chagahtai, Baba Ji, 231. 
71 Nizami, The Life, 35. 102 also see, Anjum, Chishti Sufis, 162-63. 
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gift. He approached Baba Farid to seek the blessings for his political goals. At that time 
Balban was known as Ulugh Khan and was the chief minister of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din 
Mahmud, the son of Iltetmish. Balban also offered him Futhu (silver coins) to distribute 
to the Dervishes around him. Baba Farid accepted the money on behalf of the dervaishes 


but refused to take the villages by saying that, 


“Give this cash to me. I will distribute it among the dervaishes. But take away this 


|villages|. There are many who desire it. Give it to them."?? 


The cash, whenever, it was accepted by Baba Farid it was immediately dispensed to the 
poor and needy. He did not preserve anything in his Khanqah for a single night. It is said 
that Balban had great trust in the Shaykh but his deference and dedication could not, in 
any way, affect Baba Farid’s attitude or strategy towards the Sultan (King).?? So Baba 
Farid successfully maintained his Khangah’s independence from political/state 


influences. He strictly followed the Chishtiy Sufism's principle: 


"the main puropose in this path (Sufism) is the concentration of heart, and that 
can be achieved only by abstention from the prohibited means of livelihood and 


association with kings.”””* 


Part Second: Dargahi Structure and its Functioning 


In this section, the study will try examin Baba Farid's Dargah and its 


Multidimensional Function and Impact on Punjabi Community. 


This section we will explore the multipurpose use of Baba Farid's Dargah and its link 
between socio-religious set up of the Punjab region. But before moving to it, examining 
the body of Dargah, as a meaningful socio-cultural, spiritual and religious fact, is quite 
essential. That is, how the body of Dargah affects the everyday life, undertakings of the 
visitors and the public inhabiting its neighborings. The following study will try to unfold 


the fact that how does Dargah occupy a distinctive place in many other religions. This 


?? Thid., 101, also see Anjum, Chishti Sufis, 162-63. 
*? Thid., 102, also see Anjum, Chishti Sufis, 164. 
?" Fauja Singh, History of the Punjab, 310. 
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unique significant position that Dargah maintains is generally resultant of its matchless 
structure of performanc and occupancy. Aficionados get involved themselves with the 
Sufi to such an extent as they were with him in his lifetime. After his death (Wisal which 
literary means “meeting” or “reunion” with Allah) they attach a reverence with his 
remainders, Dargah and its surroundings. Their spiritual, mental and emotional states are 
communicated and fulfilled by way of visiting his Dargah performing different Sufi 


practices and some other benevolent activities there. Kelly Pemberton inscribes: 


“The shrines themselves are not just religious institutions, but rather, they sit at 
the cross roads of multiple forces; religious, social, historical, economic, and 


political among them.”””° 


The regular shape of Dargah can be seen as surrounded four walls committal place which 
is generally covered with a domical edifice. On the Sufi’s Wisal his funeral place, often to 
be found at the place where he used to sermonize and carry out rituals was considered to 
be a prearranged place of the Dargah. It serves as the figurative center representing the 
Sufi metaphysical and mystical notion and social value structure constructed on classless 
performances.””° It is firmly understood by the majority of the Muslims that a Sufi never 
dies and he just moves from this transitory world to the actual and eternal world.” 
Followers of the particular Sufi have a definite faith that after his Wisal the Sufi, in terms 
of his grave (Mazar), they can more efficiently satisfy their spiritual thirst and yearnings. 
In order to accomplish this faith they put forward their sacred prayers to the Sufi who is 
alive for them and they treat his grave just symbolically. The motivation of this thought 
drives its strength from the conception that the “soil never consumes the body of the 


prophets”. P. M. Currie writes 





75 Kelly Pemberton, “Sufi Shrines-Islamis Identity” Paper in Annual Association for Asian Studies 
Conference, Washington D.C. April 2002. 

*76 Sajida Haider Vandal, Cultural Expressions of South Punjab (Islamabad: Thaap Publications, 2011), 24. 
277 Tt is understood that Man is an expression of Allah’s traits and he was parted from Allah and he will 
join the Divine Truth eventually. 
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“All ah forbade the soil to consume the bodies of prophets buried in it. This 


belief was extended to include the bodies of saints and martyrs. "7"? 


Later on, this belief was long drawn out to the Sufis and it was also understood that their 
bodies also would not be used up by the soil.” All the way through their lives Sufis used 
to spend very simple life and always resided in small rooms called hujjras. They were 
detached from the world and its attraction. Impecuniousness continued their gratification 
during the course of their life. After their Wisal, their funeral dwellings were 


acknowledged as platforms of peace for the visiting believers. 
Dargah Its Beginning and Evolution 


As it has been discussed in the introduction section, the word Dargah is used for the 
English word Shrine. This part deals with the structure and function of Dargah in detail 
therefore much focus is given on the definition and meaning of it, so the perception about 


the Dargah/Shrine could be cleared. As stated by the Pocket Oxford Dictionary, 


“Shrine is a place for special worship or devotion". The word “reliquary” is used 
equivalent to “shrine” having the meaning “receptacle for a relic or relics”. Further, 


“receptacle” has two meanings; 


(i) Containing vessel, place or space, 


(ii) | Enlarged and modified area of the stem apex which bears the flower.” 
As per the online Encyclopedia: 


“The word “shrine” meaning “box” was originally used for container, made of 

precious materials, used especially for relics or a cult image. By extension, it has 

come to mean a holy or sacred place containing the reliquary or tomb dedicated to 
278 P, M. Currie, The Shrine and Cult of Mu’in al-Din Chishtt of Ajmer (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1989), 18. 


27 The aficionados observed that when the grave of a Sufi Hazrat Sultan Bahu, Shah Hussain, etc., were 
moved from one place to the other after many years, their physique were found unharmed. Abdul Ghafoor, 
"To Investigate the Forces Acting at Religious Magnet-The Shrine in Urban Settlements and Their Impact 
on Immediate Surrounding" (Ph.D diss., University of Engineering & Technology Lahore, 2001), 3. 
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a particular hero, martyr, saint or similar figure of awe and respect. The word 
“grave” is used for burial place of a common man. When a dead person begins to 
be venerated as a saint, a simple grave becomes a shrine. Further, if the visitation 
is increased to thousands, many new components related to the shrine or to 
facilitate the visitors, are added. In contemporary context, the whole unit is called 


Shrine Complex."?*? 


In Arabic and Persian dialects, several expressions have been practised to signify the 
shrine or funeral place. These phrases were embraced by Urdu dialectal. *marqad" is one 
more comparable term used for “khwabgah ” that represents “place of rest or sleep”.**! 
“Qubbah” has same Persian term “gunbad” that denotes mostly to tomb carrying out 
rooftop. “Mazar and "ziyarat" have originated from Arabic language, “ziyarah” denotes 


“to make a pilgrimage"??? 


After Wisal of the Sufi, his Mazar turnes into a visiting station for the followers. This 
institution of Dargah has been the place of getting spiritual blessings to maintain the 
power for the rulers, a place that generates business and a mystical hub for followers as 
well. In contemporary circumstances, the institution of Dargah has administrative system 
due to increasing visitation to it day by day unlike in the past, when Dargah was easy to 


manage. Now this institution has multifaceted role to play. 


The intervention of the administrative establishment has reformed the temperament and 
characteristics of the Dargah in Punjab. Now Dargah has to put up the requirements of 
followers such as, the property in adjacent of Dargah is affirmed as endowed and to 
make available the foodstuff to visitors, the delivery of Langar grew into a common and 
frequent attribute. The gifted land and the cash by the aficionadoses which is gathered 
from the Dargah asserted as endowed too. In past Dargah was simply rotated all over the 
single persona but now it has to work in a very systematic way.” ® Nobody knows that 
upcoming time will turn these small and simple burial places into multi-dimensional 
buildings. The socio-religious and constructed setting of the Dargahs is constantly 
780 Thid., 60. 

^5! Thid., 


282 Thid., 61. 
283 Thid., 71. 
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altering gradually as time is passing on as per the necessities of the visitors. Since 
visitors’ huge involvement in the rituals performences at the Dargah is their major 
purpose of visitation, the working buildings are increased in Dargah premises to provide 
the maximum space for their objective to be completely fulfilled. Now the place of 
Dargah is not merely a place where visitors just come to achieve mystical satisfaction, 
removing the burden of their wickedness, to fulfill their whishes and for the enhancement 
of their spiritual level rather Sufi Dargahs involve several diminsions in modern times 
such as political, social, cultural and economic. This multidimensional implication and 


function of Dargahs is significant now. ®t 


The phenomenon of Dargah is extensively 
deep rooted in socio-religious and cultural environment of the Muslim community of 
[Punjab|. This fact works as a “living settlement” where numerous dynamisms work 
together and perform a significant function and organize the communal and fabricated 
setting of the Dargah. The concept of Baraka of the resting Sufi is deeply and strongly 
associated with this institution that works not less than a magnet force for the seekers to 
find peace for their “physical”, financial and “emotional” setbacks. People strongly have 
faith in that the Sufis have the capability to bestow Baraka to believers, and that the 


Baraka has the capacity to alter the individuals mystically besides providing tangible 


material sanctifications. 


According to Eaton, the charismatic personality of a departed Sufi worked more 
effectively as Baraka, in form of his Dargah, on the mystical life of non-Muslims of 
Indian subcontinent more effectively. It is strongly believed that the Baraka of a 


mystically inundated Sufi gradually shifts to his Dargah. 


“And since brick and mortar shrines have much greater longevity than flesh and 
bone Sufis, self-sustaining centers of religious power were able in this way to 


grow and span many centuries.” Furthermore, successors of a Sufi family who 





284 Safdar Abbas, et al. "Peoples’ Perceptions about Visiting Sufi Shrine in Pakistan." A Research Journal 
of South Asian Studies Vol. 28, No. 2, (July-December 2013): 369-387. 
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became heir to “spiritual authority” linked to the Dargah, also abided by the Sufi's 


“Baraka", which has further expanded the permanence of the *Baraka".?*? 


Long departed Sufi maintains his function of an arbitrator involving Allah and people 
owing to his mystical authority and Baraka. Gilmartine articulates that Dargahs in the 
region of South Asia participated in connecting indigenous customs with the Islamic 


attitude and its values’ system. He further says, 


“the rural dargahs have presented a form of Islam accessible to the great mass of 


the rural Muslim population."* 


Dargah culture executes manifold purposes that are fundamentally associated to the 
mystical world along with the everyday needs of the individuals and their usual 
matters." Eaton elaborates the functionality of the Dargah in its locality which is manily 
spiritual and that extends its operation far and wide. Though Dargahs can be unlike, in 
terms of their spiritual and organizational tasks, but they all contribute to a joint purpose 
and i.e., to intrude among the aficionado and Allah. In this manner the institution of 
Dargah “not only softens the theological chasm between man and God, but also 


presenting God in a locally accessible idiom."?*" 


Dargahs in Punjab which perform and regulate their actions are of two categories. First 
category consists of the religious mechanism like Islamic Law, Islamic Methodism and 
rituals. Second category comprises the managerial structure i.e. an organizational 


arrangement at government besides at personal level, (Sajjada Nashin, mutawalli, 





285 «For example, both the grandson and the shrine of Baba Farid in Pakpattan, Punjab, became so 
thoroughly identified with Baba Farid the saint, who died in 1265, that when Ibn Battuta visited Pakpattan 
in 1334 he actually wrote of meeting Baba Farid himself. In fact, the living person whom the famous world 
traveler met was the grandson who had inherited the spiritual and temporal leadership of the shrine 
complex. An even more dramatic example of a saint's baraka growing after his death is seen in the faith 
common people had in the Chishti Sufi, Sayyid Muhammad Husayni Gisudaraz Bandanawaz, who died in 
1422. Writing in 1609, the historian Firishta could observe that "the people of the Deccan have such respect 
for the saint that a Deccany, on being asked whom he considered the greatest personage, the Prophet 
Mahomed or the Syud [Sayyid Muhammad], replied, with some surprise at the question, that although the 
Prophet was un-doubtedly a great man, yet Syud Mahomed Geesoo-duraz was a far superior order of 


being." Eaton, “Approches”, 117-18. 


i Uzma Rehman, "Religion, Politics and Holy Shrines in Pakistan", Nordic Journal of Religion and 


Society 19:2, (2006): 23. 


287 Eaton, “Approaches”, 118. 
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spiritual establishment etc). Both catagories work as “external forces” that shape the 
socio-religious and built environment of Dargahs and the locality in which they exist at 
larg extent. 5? As mentioned before after the death, Sufis were laid to eternal rest in their 
lodgings, where they devoted most part of their lives. Baba Farid was concealed in his 
room too, where he consumed last years of his life. The Dargah of Baba Farid is 
considerd one of the most significant Dargahs in the Punjab with regard to visitation to it. 
It had continued to be highly venerated by the devotees for more than seven centuries. 


About commemorative Dargah of Baba Farid a description is given by Eaton. He writes, 


“small memorial shrines to Baba Farid began appearing, scattered throughout 
the countryside of the central Punjab, and that the Baraka or spiritual power and 


authority of Baba Farid became physically established..."?9? 


Baba Farid's successors were determined to conceal him in a burial ground separated 
from the city. Many martyrs laid to rest in that cemetery and where Baba Farid himself 
accustomed to expend his ample time in prayers and contemplation. Nizam-ud-Din, his 
elder son, was intelligent enough blessed with a worldly understanding and who had 
friendly interaction with the regime of that time. He logically debated his brothers on 


entombing the Sufi beyond the city. He convinced his brothers and family relative, 


“if the shaikh is buried outside the city walls, people will come there, pray and 


the tomb and depart. Who will then take notice of the shaik's family." 


His intelligence was willingly taken and the Sufi was concealed right at the abode where 
his Dargah is obvious in the present day. There was not anything in his abode through 
which to buy burial garment for him. Amir Khurd's grandmother gave a white cloth piece 
to hide his coffin. The door of his house was razed to arrange for bricks of his grave. This 
grave was afterward renovated by Feroz Shah Tughlag.””° In his time, Islam has been 
approachable to the ignorant inhabitants of the region. Baba Farid himself and after his 
Wisal in 1265 A.D., his Dargah had affected the social, political, economic and religious 
?55 Gahfoor, “Religious Magnet", 227. 

?? Richard M. Eaton, “The Political and Religious Authority of the Shrine of Baba Farid” in Moral 
Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Islam, ed. Barbara Metcalf (California: 


University of California Press 1984), 340. 
Nizami, The life, 58. 
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shape of the dwellers of Pakpattan and its surroundings. Eaton traces the basis of this 
substantial impact of the Dargah on the common people’s life of the area. He examined 
this impact on the general population under two groups. One group consisted of the 
spiritualists, permanent inhabitants of Jama’at Khana who after becoming part of 
Chishtiya order began to spend public life of an abstemious kind. Baba Farid had to take 
their complete responsibility since they were fully dependent on his Khanqah for their 
survival. Other group involving of general people who began approaching Baba Farid to 
obtain Tawiz or amulets for their different psychological, mystical, mental and social 
problems. This group began offering gifts (money, food items etc) after getting Tawiz. 
This exercise was arranged on organizational basis as a result of which finances of the 
Khanqah stayed upon, and it also identified the perpetual intercessor position of Baba 
Farid amongst follower and Allah.”’' Thus this Khanqahi structur of Baba Farid's 
Khanqah continued till this day. It has laid down the basis of his Dargah to be served as a 
place where collection and redeployment of the material assets is done in the region's 
poor and needy, such as free food distribution at huge scale. Despite many political 
disturbances and civilizational changes, his Dargah continued to be a spot of huge 


reverence, affection and religious fervor for the general public. 


“Even Timur, who during his cyclonic invasion of India, carried sword and fire 
into every twon that came in his way, spared Ajhodhan, put his sword in the 


scabbard and respectfully presented himself at the shrine of the great saint.”””” 


His Dargah has turned out to be the site of pilgrimage where yearly celebrations take 
place every year on 5^ Muharram at the time of Urs. The commencement of the annual 
Urs of Baba Farid at his Dargah had started just after his Wisal. His fifth Urs’ 
celebrations in Ajhodhan show that the tradition of Urs commemoration is centuries old 
and it developed as a constant communal element of the region of Pakpattan. The event 
of Urs is, indeed, social in its nature since it gathers public from far and near there to 


regain consciousness about the Sufi and his teachings. The custom of observing the yearly 





7 Eatond, India’s Islamic Tradition, 266. 
?? Nizami, The Life, 110. 
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tribute to Baba Farid persisted at large scale.*”? His Dargah assembles Muslims, Hindus 


and Sikhs together at one spot as he is equally respected by them. Every one with his/her 


j^ 


diverse background pays humble visit to his Darga In his life time, the institution of 


Khanqah was organized by the Sufi himself. He was the one whose expertise could make 
a decision on all the undertakings concerning the Khangah's management, its link up 
matters and manner of living of the occupants. The Khanqahi structure laid down the 
basis of the socio-religious developed atmosphere for the Dargahi Structure. Afterwards 
Sufi's Wisal the Sajjadah Nashin or mutawalli replaced the Sufi in terms of managerial 


position at the Dargah. 


The Sajjadah Nashin is the executive force to regulate the socio-religious and the 


h” 


architectural settings of the Darga After the institutionalization of colonial control 


and with the breakdown of Muslim Political power Sufis were by and large switched or 
denoted by Sajjada Nashins who were usually not a perefect representative replica of 
their predecessor Sufis. A number of these Sajjada Nashins had cooperated with the 


colonial government. Then again, there were several Sajjada Nashins and Sufis who kept 


themselves away from getting involved in colonial state’s affairs.°”° 


°° “Tt is stated in Raht alMuhibbin of Amir Khusrau (725/1325) that on Thursday Sth Muharram 715/1315 
was the "Urs of Shaikh Farid al-Haq. Maulana Wajihu'dDin Paili, Maulana Shamsu'd-Din Yahya, Maulana 
Burhanu'd-Din Gharib, Shaikh Uthman Sayyah, Shaikh Husain, the grandson of Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din 
Bakhtyar Kaki, Maulan Fakhru'd-Din Zarawi, Maulana Shihabu'd-Din of Meruth, Maulana Nasiru'd-Din 
Goyahi, Hasan Ala Sajazi and many others were present while Khwaja Zikirullah Bil-Khair was describing 
the greatness and amiable manners of Shaikh Farid al-Haq which had really affected all those who were 
present. He related that the Baba died on 5th Muharram and it so happened that on the night when he was 
to die, he specially called him and said that Maulana Nizamu'd-Din was not present nor was he himself 
when Shaikh Qutbu'd-Din Bakhtyar Kaki (Baba's spiritual leader) was to die; after it he rose and recited the 
Quran upto 10 a.m. and ofter it he got absorbed in his prayers and recited a Persian couplet. In the night he 
repeated his Asha prayers four times after which he loudly cried that he entrusted himself to the Almighty 
God which was heard by the inhabitants of Ajudhan. Ultimately he breathed his last. When Khwaja 
Zikrullah finished this account, a loud cry arose from the assembly which affected the audience very much. 
After it Malik Yamin al-Mulk came with some nobles as well as Maulana Alau'd-Din (the grandson of the 
Baba) and Maulana Kamalu'd-Din. After it twenty darweshes entered and Khwaja welcomed them all. One 
of them related some other anecdotes of Baba Farid." Dr. M. Abdullah Chaghatai, “Pakpattan and Shaikh 
Farid," accessed April 16, 2015, 

http://www.allamaiqbal.com/publications/journals/review/apr68/1 1 .htm. 


?" Nizami, The Life, 110. 
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Sajj adah nashin is essentially a descendant from the family of Sufi and Mutawallt may be any one 
deputed for administration and looking after the shrine.” Abdul Ghafoor, “Religious Magnet”, 4. 


?96 Tbid., 
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The spiritual successors of Baba Farid were Nizam-ud-Din Auliy, Naseer-ud-Din 
Charagh Delhvi and Amir Khusro. Badr-ud-Din Sulemaan, Baba Farid’s eldest son’s 


- . 297 
recommendation as Diwan 


(1265-81 A.D.) straightaway established an example of 
genetic based spiritual management. Thus Shaykh Alaal-ud-Din Mauj Daryaa (1281- 
1334), the eldest son of Badr-ud-Din Sulemaan was the following Diwan. During his 
lengthy tenure, he cheered the support of Delhi court contrasting the existing model of his 
father and grandfather. Though this practice of genetic leadership and its involvement in 
government affairs was against the Chishtiya Sufism; this gave rise to the numbers of 
Murideen from even beyond the main city.” Tanvir Anjum articulates regarding the 
problem of spiritual string of the mystic legacy of Baba Farid. She explains that 
according to the principles of Sufism, it was the spiritual lineage that was important; 


heredity by blood held no significance but it must be taking on spiritual height of the 


selected Diwan. 


The criteria of chosing Diwan must be spiritual one rather than blood relation with the 
Sufi Master. Those who were ignorant of these codes, comprising mundane inhabitants 
and disciples plus the sovereigns, made contact with the successors of the Baba Farid for 
numerous motives.””” Khilji Sultaans (1288-1321) were least bothered about Dargah and 
its offsprings. The arrival of Tughluq dynasty (1321-98), transformed the whole setup for 
the family of Baba Farid. In the late Khilji’s period, Head of Dipaalpur Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Tughluq who was upcoming Sultan, came to be fascinated by the spiritual ability and 
piousness of the Diwan Alaal-ud-Din Mauj Daryaa. Approaching years, presented Baba 


Farid’s Dargah and its administration in totally different shape. 


Dargah and its Diwan started to develope under the sponsorship of Delhi regime, 


consequently it had to be more reliant on court benefaction for its financial setup. 


?" Diwan is an identical term for the Sajjada Nashin in case of Baba farid’s family, the term Diwan exactly 


represents Income Accumulator which was applied for Sajjada Nashin particularly in Baba Farid’s case. 
Eaton, India’s Islamic Traditions, 274. 

28 Abdul Ghafoor, “Religious Magnet”, 176-77. 

299 Tanvir Anjum "Sons of Bread and Sons of Soul: Lineal and Spiritual decendents of Baba Farid and the 
issue of succession.", in Sufism in Punjab: Mystics Literature, ed. Shrines Surinder Singh and Ishwar Dayal 
Gaur (Delhi: Aakar Books, 2009 ), 63-7. “The sajjada nishins (hereditary pirs) and their representatives are 
chosen on the principle of inheritance and are responsible (besides the appointed Ministry of Auqaf since 
the 1960s) for the upkeep of the shrines and surrounding institutions.” Rehman, “Religion”, 24. 
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Muhammad Bin Tughluq approved a donation to strengthen the tradition of Langar.” In 
14th Century, the Dargah’s fame and its spiritual influence extended beyond the Indian 
Region. People began to put up small honoring Dargahs to venerate the charisma of Baba 
Farid all the way through the rural areas of the Central Punjab. ^! Dargah of Baba Farid 
substantially established its spiritual supremacy in all over the region, equivalent to the 
political and administrative sovereign of the kings. The emergence of such local Dargahs 
certified and transmitted the fact that spiritual realm of Baba Farid's Dargah has been 
immensely strong within the territorial limits and beyond.” For the period of the 
Sultanate and Mughal, established practice of socio-economic and political 
support/government involvement which had started at Dargaha by the Diwans’ 
administration merged the indigenous classification of values and beliefs into a bigger 


and comprehensive cultural practice. 


By the mid of 18th century, Central Punjab’s irresponsible administration of Mughals 
was about to collapse. Numerous tribes under their strong leadership affirmed their 
independent federations. Punjab came under the Sikh Regime. In the course of the British 
empire, the institution of Dargah was controlled/run by the Board of Revenue 
administration, who supervised the finance of the Dargah and consumed it on community 
linked matters as making of roads, bridges etc. As stated by the Religious Endowment 
Act 1863, a board was created by the court that controlled the Dargah’s connected 
activities such as Urs observances. In this period, the function of Diwan which was 
minimized in the course of Sikh era, again started to perform strongly. After freedom, in 


1960, the Department of Auqaf ? was established which, after an official notification, 


300 «Sultan Feroz Tughluq (1351-88) repaired the shrine of Baba Farid and also granted robe of honour to 
his descendent and confirmed the possession of villages and lands." Abdul Ghafoor, “Religious Magnet", 
177. 

3°! Eaton, India’s Islamic Tradition, 268. 

?? Thid., 

33 Abdul Ghafoor, “Religious Magnet", 179-80. “Ayub Khan's government (1958—69) established the 
ministry of Auqafl that was to take control of the shrines of Sufi saints as well as other religious 
institutions. The min-istry's functions included custodianship of the shrines and mosques, regulation of 
their incomes, appointment of staff and supervision of rituals. Through its control of shrines,the ministry of 
Auqaf aimed to re-educate the rural illiterate masses on the personalitiesand roles of the Sufi saints whose 
graves were con-verted into dargahs and mazars (places of visits and pilgrimage), and do away with the 
authority of the shrines’ custodians. The money generated through the donations by the devotees was spent 
on projects which the governments had created and therefore did not reach the poor who had initially been 
helped through these dona-tions. Despite its jurisdiction over the activities of the shrines, the Min-istry of 
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took possession of Baba Farid’s Dargah administratively. This led to the minimization of 
the role of Diwan who has to act as symbolically now with no actual authority in the 
Dargah. Still, for the oldest custom to be continued, Diwan unlocks the Bahishti 


"(the door of heaven) on 5" and 6th of Muharram after sunset and executes 


Darwaza 
the Urs linked rituals. Apart from this symbolic performance, the part of Diwan at 
Dargah has been limited. All the management is done by the Augaf Department through 
its Yearly Progress Program. Augaf Department has set an allowance (Rs5.00 lacs) for 
yearly expenses of the Diwan household. Since last two periods, Augaf Department has 
attained neighboring Southern side reserved land to enlarge the Dargah sites and to make 


its approach easy from Saahiwal Highway. 9? 


It has been discussed erlier how the Khanqah of Baba Farid functioned for the conversion 
of Islam in the region here Eaton offerd the analysis of how Baba farid's Dargah 
contributed towards the regional religion's transformation. First, he tries to trace the link 
between the conversion of the religion and Indian geography and also highlights the Sufi 
Dargah as one of the major factors that made the religious transformation possible in 
Indian subcontinent. He is of the view that all the concepts of the "religion of the sword," 
"political patronage," and "religion of social liberation" flopped in justifying the process 


of religious adaptionin the region. 


The occurrence of the adaptaion was highly outstanding on the political boundries of 


medieval Indian subcontinent and comparatively below on the main centers. Although 





Augaf has not been able to completely do away with the role of the sajjada nishins, who claim enormous 
popular support and allegiance. The state imposed itself on the shrine structures although it was well aware 
that any harm to shrines would bring public wrath on their heads. They therefore limited their policies to 
the shrines’ leadership alone. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto's regime (1971—77), followed the previous government's 
policy of controlling the shrines. Being inclined towards the Sufi tradition and shrine-veneration himself, 
Bhutto did not restrict the shrines’ rituals. Based on his slogan of ‘Islamic socialism’, he tried to project 
himself as the inheritor of the egalitarian and socialist missions of Sufi saints ‘Politicisation’ of religious 
identities General Zia ul Haq’s military regime (1977—1988) followed Ayub Khan’s and Bhutto's policies 
of controlling the shrines and other religious institutions but his efforts wereconcentrated on the ulema.” 
Rehman, “Religion”, 19-22. 


304 In the clarification of this name and tradition it is believed that once, when Nizam-ud-Din,the 
descendant of Baba Farid, was in attendance at the Dargah, he had a image of Muhammad s.a.w.w at this 
door, and saying: “O Nizam-ud-Din whosoever shall enter this door will be saved.” From that time the door 
has been recognized by the name of the door of Heaven (Bahisti Darwaza). Chaghatai, Baba Ji, 503 also 
see for detailed note on Bahishti Darwaza and its historical significane, Hazrat Pir Muhammad Abdur 
Rehman Amir Chishti Maharwi, Bahishti Darwaza (Lahore: Akber BookSeller, n.d). 

35 Abdul Ghafoor, “Religious Magnet”, 179-80. 
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Dargah has been one of the most vital causes behind the course of Islamization in India, 
the enigma of the “geography of the conversion” remains unsolved. At the same time, 
one cannot overlook the region’s communal and environmental conditions with those it 
was surrounded by and which facilitated Sufis to mould the religious outlook more on the 


borders and less in the centres of the region. He further says, 


*..., India's most extensive conversion occurred not in the great agricultural 
plains but in the pastoral plains or forested regions—areas, in other words, where 
religious patterns had not yet been stabilized by literacy as represented and 
sustained by Brahmans. For it was not Hindus who most readily converted to 
Islam, but nonagrarian forest or pastoral peoples whose contact with Brahmanism 
and caste stratification had been either casual or nonexistent. The process of the 
absorption of these peoples into Islam was, in fact, similar to the integration of 
aboriginal peoples into the Hindu caste and ritual structure that hadtaken place 


earlier in Indian history.”°”° 


As D. D. Kosambi writes with reference to that earlier movement, 


"The major historical change in ancient India was not between dynasties but in the 
advance of agrarian village settlements over tribal lands, metamorphosing 


tribesmen into peasant cultivators, or guild craftsmen. "^7 


Eaton draws attention towards the records collected from both the Punjab and Bengal 
supports this claim. As in Punjab region one can easily find the huge presence of Sufi 
Dargahs from the thirteenth century, such as those of Farid-ud-Din Shaker Gunj in 
Pakpattan or Baha-ul-Haqq Zakaria in Multan, were highly venerated by non-Hindu Jat 
herders as they transferred northward from Sind. By the sixteenth century the Mughal 
administration became conscious about the political aptitude of these Dargahs and 
utilized them as intercessors through which they could regulate the tempestuous Jat 


308 


troops." In other words, the devotion of those troops for the Dargah was exploited by 


6 R, M. Eaton, “Approaches”, 118-19. 

%0 Thid., 119. 

308 “Moreover, it was about this time that the Jat groups began settling down in the Punjab and taking to 
agriculture, a development much in line with the Mughal interest in maximizing the revenue-generating 
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the ruling regime. For ages, Baba Farid’s Dargah operated in two ways. One, it furnished 
Islam to the tribe leadership; Islam was reachable through this Dargah even to devotees 
within tribe. Second, through this Dargah tribe leadership got a righteous opportunity to 
take part in the Sultanate or Mughal courts. With this substantial arbitrator role, as an 
organization, Baba Farid’s Dargah had to be utilized by Delhi that was hub of political 
authority. That royal patronage worked as the pay back for the Diwan of Pakpattan and 
they had to do numerous tasks for the Mughal regime. ? The portion of all indigenous 
crops, owned by local inhabitants, was offered to Diwans and they dispatched it to the 
ruler of that time on which profit was collected through gentle procedure. This also 


highlights the economic dimension of Baba Farid’s Dargah. 


The term Diwan exactly indicates *Revenue Collector" which was applied in place of the 
term Sajjada Nashin for Baba Farid case. Baba Farid guided the head of Sial tribe to 
establish themselves and occupy the productive part in in the middle of the River Chenab 
and Ravi, currently engaged by the District Jhang. Spiritual ancestors of Farid such as 
Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, Alaal-ud-Din Ahmed Sabir and Naseer-ud-Din Chiragh-e Delhi 
established themselves in Delhi and Kalyar Sharif?'? and executed the traditions and 
knowledge of Chishtiya Sufism. While congenital offsprings simply established 


separately a Zamindar (manorial or the one who holds the land) status in the surrounding 


capacity of the land. Technologically, this development was made possible by the extention of the Persian 
wheel into the arid plains of the Punjab in the medieval period. Throughout this period the Jat groups 
retained their devotional focus on the shrines, gradually becoming ever more closely integrated with their 
ritual structure. For these groups, then, adhesion to Islam effectively meant adhesion to one of these 
shrines.” Eaton, “Approaches”, 119-20. 


204 Eaton, India’s Islamic Tradition, 274. 

310 "Makhdoom-ul-Alam Hazrat Alauddin Ali Ahmed Kaliyari, also known as Sabir Kaliyari ("Patient 
Saint of Kaliyar"), was a prominent South Asian Sufi saint in the 13th century, nephew and khalifa 
(successor) to Baba Fareed (1188—1280), and the first in the Sabiriya branch of the Chishti Order. Today, 
his dargah (Sufi mausoleum) at Kaliyar village, near Haridwar, is one of the most revered shrines for 
Muslims in India, after Ajmer Sharif at Ajmer, Rajasthan, and is equally revered by Hindus and Muslims in 
South Asia. The dargah of Alauddin Sabir Kaliyari is Piran Kaliyar Sharif, seven kilometres from Roorkee, 
in Haridwar district, besides the Ganges canal, and is approachable by a metalled road. The tomb was built 
by Ibrahim Lodhi, a ruler of Delhi. A 15-day urs celebration is held each year at the shrine, in the month of 
Rabi' al-awwal (May-June), and the dargah has become a symbol of national integration, as people throng 
to it in large numbers, regardless of their religion, caste, or creed." “Walli Allah," accessed July 17, 2016, 
http://waliofallah.blogspot.com/2012/05/alauddin-sabir-kaliyari-roorkee-india.html. 
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area of Pakpattan known as Chishti class. This Chishti class controlled both monetary 
benefits and traditional position and prestige against other local tribes.*'! They 
themselves did not labor as agriculturists but on the whole rested on reapers who were 
their aficionadoses in fact. This still continues in the region of Pakpatan and its adjoining 
areas. Diwan families build links of bond owing to inter-marriages amongst subordinate 
tribes of Jats and Rajputs.?"? This spiritual based social action has welded the numerous 
tribes of neighboring zones to the Dargaha more forcefully than their economic or 
political connections. With the passage of time, the eminent Dargahs got hold of massive 
assets out of huge donations from the government and substantial consecatory offerings 
presented by the aficionadoses. Since eleventh century onward, the institution of Dargahs 
came under the patronage of the regimes and it started to receive huge endowments 
especially in form of land. It was, to a certain extent, a matter of strategy by the regime of 
the time to financially support the Dargah's institution. The motive behind this strategy 
was to get and protect Sajjada Nashin's faithfulness. Ian Talbot makes available the 
factual evidence regarding the acquired owned assests, mostly in form of acres, by the 
different Pir families for the period of the colonial age. This aristocratic status provided 


them a strong opportunity for their actual participation in politics of the Punj ab.?? 


In the same way, David Gilmartin points out the problem confronted by the Sajjada 
Nashin as landowning patrician who gained political and monetary advantages from the 
colonial government, and consequently they had to build strong affiliations with the 
British establishment for mutual collaboration, largely under the conditions launched by 
the “Alienation of Land Act of 1901.?'* Such as, by the twentieth century, the offsprings 
of Baba Farid owned bulk of land in the Pakpattan “tehsil” where the Dargah is located, 


included some 43,000 lands in altogether. Such huge landholdings turned out to be the 





311 Baton, India’s Islamic Tradition, 275. 

?" Thid., 276. 

313 Tahir Kamran, "Evolution and Impact of ‘Deobandi’ Islam in the Punjab." The Historian, Volume. 4, 
Number 1&2 (January-December 2006): 30. 

?" D, Gilmartin, Empire and Islam: Punjab and the Making of Pakistan. (London: University of California 
Press, 1988), 39-72. 

315 “Part of this came to them as State gifts during Sikh rule. The Shia Shah Jiwana Pir family in Jhang 
owned nearly 10,000 acres of land, whilst the Pirs of Jahanian Shah owned 7,000 acres. Five thousand 
acres were attached to the leading Suhrawardy shrine of Baba Bahaud-Din Zakariya in Multan." Kamran, 
"Evolution", 30. 
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tools not only of monetary feasibility but political influence for the Sajjada Nashins as 


well who nourished colonial establishment as traitors.*!° 


The Chishti family has strong 
political impact and performs substantial character in indigenous politics for the period of 
elections of Provincial and National Assemblies. In the second half of the 19" century 
British government prevented itself from the formerly functioning of administrator 
support to the holy places such as the Masajid (plural of Masjid), temples or Dargahs. 
The Act XX of 1863 was fomulated for the execution of the legitimate measures to deal 
with the indigenous religious organizations. According to that act the government was 
not allowed to financially assist directly the religious organizations directly nor it could 
have straight power over them. Still, with the aim of forming a linkage with the *'rural 
hierarchies of mediation"! an arrangement was developed by the British management by 
which the indigenous establishments and beliefs could be amalgamated into the 
realm.this is how British imperial system affirmed cooperation with lots of rural Dargahs 
regardless of the certified government strategy saying besides. The happenings of 1857 
compelled the British to gain knowledge of the political sway of the Sajada Nashins on 
the Punjabi common people." Such as the indigenous political sway, the Sajjada 
Nashins exercised “obvious interest" as articulated by the Lieutenant Governor. He 


reasonably observed the Sajjada Nashin as: 


“an individual of territorial influence between the government officials and a 
population almost exclusively pastoral and agricultural, and as shown by recent 
experience very liable to be moved to insurrection by sudden and inadequate 


causes". ?!? 


Accordingly, many Sajjada Nashins worked in different positions for the British 
government in its rural management such as “zaildars”, ostensible judges and 
participants of the distric panel. Wrangle over the revenue from the lands pushed the 


British authorities to interfere, henceforth, pulling them even nearer to the Sajjada 


316 Thid., 

?" Gilmartin mentions one British official uttering about Mukhdoom Shah Mehmood, the Sajjada Nashin 
of Bahawal Haq’s Dargah, that his only “presence in our Court convinced the people that the most 
influential man of their own faith was on the side of order.” Ibid., 30-31. 

318 Secretary, Board of Administration, Punjab to Secretary, Government of India, Foreign department, 13. 
September 1860 (Board of Re venue, file 131/1575) quoted in Gilmartin, Empire and Islam, 47. 
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Nashins. This shows the political position of the Sajjada Nashins. The Dargahs 
goverened by them were occupied by the “Court of Wards”, an assessment to look after 
the "jagirs" of huge landowner families captivated by the crisis of debit deficit. All that 
proved that Sajjada Nashins were of dual character. They enjoyed not just the status of 
mystical superiority and the role of the agents of indigenous Islam rather they carried out 
enormous political impact and power as huge “zimindars” and the traitors of the 
government.?'? Since the 19th century onward, British Colonial establishments controlled 
the Dargahs in Indian Subcontinent as a socio-religious organization. But they totally 
overlooked its spiritual and revered values. Approaching time proved that the sovereign 
establishments described their certain part in management and to accumulate currency 
from the Dargahs. Execution of the ceremonials at the time of yearly celebrated Urs of 
the Sufis was commenced under the supervision of Government representatives. This type 
of supervision not just badly spoiled the crux and uniqueness of the institution of Muslim 
Dargahs but their mystical and socio-cultural reputation was also shaken." Late 18” 
century was basically the age of anti-colonial and patriotic endeavor in which mystical 
orders contributed as leading networks for Muslim cultural expressions and utilization. 


Next stage demonstrated the individual mystics. 


"This phase represents mystics, orders and folk religious practices that have 
framed the alternative, or rather complementary, sources of social and intellectual 
identity and institution-building processes to what is commonly known as 
orthodox mainstream Islam. This is even more the case, since diasporic Sufi 
orders may be seen as part of the Muslim global diaspora, providing solidarity 


system for a variety of new social formation by expanding its semantic." 


Dargahs, including all its particulars such as the Sufi whom it belongs to, its audience, its 
administration and associated rituals, were started to be used as hubs of diffusing spiritual 
harmony. The advocates, the mystical missions and gatherings, got through the Dargahs 
and graves which had established throughout the mausoleums. The tombs of the Sufis and 


their heirs emereged as huge socio-religious centers. Owing to its ceremonials the 


?? Kamran, “Evolution”, 31. 


32 Abdul Ghafoor, “Religious Magnet", 4. 
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institution of Dargah made Islam reachable to the ignorant people. It made practically 
possible for mundane public to comprehend and feel the alive and strong demonstrations 
of the “divine order” and incorporated them into its “ritualized drama.” Everyone, from 
“participants to “patrons”, equally got the benefits from this process mystic ritualization. 
Sufism along withlIt its linked essentials has always been the source of protection, 
accommodation, free food and “social cohesiveness” for all kind of folks. This cultural 


connectivity is obvious at the time of Urs when the ritual performances are on its peak. 


“Certainly, this identity was/is revived and maintained at congregation and mass 
events through communal actions. It is in this context, that the cult of the Prophet 


or the legend of the messiah built around a leading person, the Shaykh, Murshid 


or Pir, became as important as the use of religious symbols.”*” 


Dargah Based Piri-Murid Relationship"? in the Colonialist Punjab 


The nexus between a Pir and his Murid has fundamental importance in Sufism or Islamic 
spiritualism and it helps in studying Sufism.” The concept of spiritual medication 
originates and is associated closely with holy Sufi Doctrine; specifically in Central and 
South Asian regions." The Piri-Muridi is a vital element of Islamic customs. During 


ninth to sixteenth centuries, guidelines, conducts and preternatural aspects of Sufism 


?! Ghafir Shazad, Punjab Mein Khanqahi Culture (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 2009), 12-14. 
Even though departed Sufis are most respected of all, existing Pirs are also regarded with huge 


reverence. Murideen are required to dedicate themselves completely to their Pirs, obeying their every 
teaching to the letter. The position of a Pir can only be attained after having experienced extensive training 
as a Murid. Pirs convey their mystical awareness to their heirs. Dargah are hence managed by existing 
pirs. Some of whom are merely Sajjada Nashin, existing offspring of the great departed Sufi, but still 
representing his Baraka and consequently given contributions by aficionados. Living Pirs are frequently 
hunted by Murideen in pursuit of spiritual awareness. All through the Punjab Pirs are as much required as 
healers as they are as spiritual directors. See for detail note on Piri-Muridi relationship Bushra Hassan and 
Anila Kamal, "Development and Validation of the Piri-Muridi Scale", Pakistan Journal of Psychological 
Research, Vol. 25, No.1 (2010): 79-97. 


?3 See D. Pinto,” Piri-Muridi Relationship: A Study of Nizam-ud-Din Dargah (New Delhi: Manohar 
Publishers, 1995). 

?" See S. L. Alario, “The Teaching Relationship in Early Sufism: A Reassessment of Fritz Meire's 
Defination of Shyakh Al- Tarbiya and the Shyakh Al- Ta’lim.” The Muslim World, 93(69), (2003): 39-47. 
See Pinto, “Piri-Muridi Relationship”. 
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were established which assisted in developing Piri-Muridi relationship. The strong 
bonding between a Pir and his Murid makes the basis of Sufi institution. The piousness 
and devoutness of Sufi emerged due to their involvement in preaching of Islam, 
mysticism, outstanding contribution in local poetry and social work at Dargahs. The lives 
of these Sufis become the focal points of local identity and cultures especially for 
devotees and for general public as well. The Murideen comes closer to each other due to 
their connection to a particular Sufi. In this regard, Piri-Muridi is considered as an 
established shape of socialization. In Pakistan, Pir is the word used for a pious person 
who uses his spiritual power and blessings to guide his followers to attain union with 
almighty God. The term Murid according to Esposito”, is referred to an individual who 
commits his life to another person called Pir in learning Sufism. The commitment of 
Murid to a pir is to such extent that he/she takes all inspirations from his/her Pir for any 
spiritual accomplishment. After the death of holy Sufi, biological inheritor of the Sufi 
takes the position of Pir for their Murideen and he is named as Sajjada Nashin. It is 
believed that Sajjada Nashin not only inherits all the qualities of holy Sufi but also they 
are gifted by almighty Allah, the same piousness, spiritual powers and blessing as were 
owned by the Sufi. The eminence of a Sajjada Nashin in eyes of Murideen is same as of 
original Sufi. This is the reason that followers and common people pay honor and revere 


Sajjada Nashin and his family more than other noble elite. 


Knowing this fact, Sajjad Nashins uses blind trust and faith of people as a source to gain 
political advantages. Resultantly, these Sajjada Nashins are accepted as political and 
religious experts in their constituencies. Positive response of the public towards political 
activities of Sajjada Nashin is the product of the people’s love for great Sufis, one of the 
today’s examples is Baba Farid’s family. The aim of a Murid to be in Piri-Muridi is to 
dissolve his inner self into his Pir keeping his body physically intact. By doing so, a 
Murid enlightens himself with ultimate truth of Tauheed (Oneness of Allah) which leads 
him to get closer to almighty Allah. Although, there is no scientific or logical evidence to 
effectiveness and belief of Piri-Muridi relationship and customs but it is somehow 


justified due to the continuous social practice that has been taking place since centuries 





325 See J. Esposito, The Oxford Dictionary of Islam (UK: Oxford University Press, 2003). 
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coupled with lack of reasoning for non-belief and intense self-support by the 
practitioners. Sufis enjoys veneration because people especially their followers think 
them a source to purify and spiritualize their inner selves while strictly adhering to human 
values, to strengthen their sacred faiths. People, in state of spiritual emptiness and 
imperfection due to materialism of contemporary world, find divine strength and inner 
fulfillment in the company of pious, miraculous and charismatic Sufis and Pirs. The 
Karamaat (miracles) of Pirs compels the hard believers and followers to strengthen their 
associations with Pirs in quest of soul purity and religious refinement. One of the ways of 
strengthening affiliation with pirs is taking Bait at his hands. In addition to the spiritual 
and religious help, pirs also resolves social, health, domestic and financial issues of their 
followers/Murideen by using mystical methods like Tawiz (amulet), Dam (recitation of 
verses from Quran) etc. Gradually this socio-religious Sufi institution has grown and 
transformed" into a setup which is contradictory to original essence of Sufism. As 
centuries passed by, there are certain adverse and undesired changes injected into Sufism 
like divine knowledge and devoutness are inherited by contemporary pirs instead of 
erudition. These Pirs enjoys same honour and devotion of their followers as was done by 
creator of Sufi orders regardless of their lack of religious and spiritual expertise. Another 


unwanted and destructive change is direct or indirect involvement in politics." Such as 





?* Another aspect of this change the writer Kelley Pemberton articulates that, “In the Sufi milieu, the 
authority of the shaikh or alim may have declined, in the sense that texts could provide ready-made answers 
to questions about the faith, and could encourage readers to rely on their own powers of discrimination, or 
alternatively, on the authority provided by group transmission (and discussion) of the information therein. 
Indeed, many of the didactic texts available in shrines today (those written both pre- and post-Partition) are 
intended for both solitary and group recitation, and the texts make these intentions explicit.... Access to 
texts that explain how to make amulets ( taviz , falita ) and to effect cures using, among other things, 
Quranic verses and the names of God, has provided some individuals, women and men alike, with the tools 
to set up their own healing practices, particularly in the small, “auxiliary” shrines (hujra-gahs, chilla-gahs) 
affiliated with larger, public burial shrines ( dargahs). They are able to do so without the express permission 
(ijaza) of a Sufi shaikh or pir and it is this lack of authority for the practices of “self-styled” pirs that has 
incurred the censure of Sufis of the established orders.” Kelley Pemberton, “Islamic and Islamicizing 
Discourses: Ritual Performance, Didactic Texts, and the Reformist Challenge in the South Asian Sufi 
Milieu”, Annual of Urdu Studies vol. 17 (2002): 75-76. 

327 Sufism itself has indeed quickly grown into politicized, since its meaning has developed gradually more 
the locus of discussion inside the Pakistani public circle. It is not a fixed world of sense and deed. It is and 
has been a main factor of identity politics in Pakistan. It supports groups along with individuals to transfer 
and express their uniqueness often in extremely varying ways. A rhetoric of deterioration, exploitation and 
at times, total criticism, controlled the public speech on “Sufism”, and predominantly on the system of 
meaning and practices focused around shrines and pirs (the Sufis and their much evaluated offspring Gaddi 
Nashins), whose sacredness had been established in popular culture. In the vast historical course of the 
“ideologization of Islam", Sufism has come under consecutive assaults and has progressively been 
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the participation of the Pirs of Baba Farid’s family in politics is a sheer contrast to the 
strict Chishti Sufi principal of keeping themselves completely aloof from government 
affairs. The Chishti family has political impact and performs noteworthy part in 
indigenous politics for the duration of elections of Provincial and National Assemblies. It 
is a big fact that the role of these pirs has become of king maker/government maker in 
Pakistan’s power politics. They somehow work as political mediators on behalf of the 
government. Such Chishti Pirs exploite their Murideen and their strong spiritual 
affiliation with Baba Farid and his Dargah to get into power during election campaign. In 
the name of Baba Farid, Chishti Pirs get huge votes of their Murideen in the whole 
district of Sahiwal. Murideen’s huge respect for the Pirs/Sajjada Nashins is actually a 


deep gratitude to the pioneers of the great Sufi and his shrine whom they belong to. 


Moreover Chishti Pirs are also in practice of receiving gifts/Nazzrana from their 
Murideen which is, again, totally differs from Chishti Sufi principal of strictly avoiding 
not to keep Nazzrana for their personal use. But in contemporary times Dargah’s Sajjada 
Nishins/Diwan have made this practice personalised. In short, Murideen not only look for 
spiritual and religious guidance but also seek solution for their social needs and financial 
issues from their Pirs. This converts Holy doctrine of Piri-Muridi into religious, socio- 
economic and political institution. If we dig deep down, we find that most of the practices 
affiliated with Piri-Muridi in Punjab, are actually a blend of different local customs 


which have been carried out at Dargahs for centuries. 


Today this transformed institution of Piri-Muridi has deep origins in the lives of rural and 


urban people. Despite discernible changes in the institution and negative perception of 


actualized as a new type. Carl Ernst, Sufism, An essential Introduction to the Philosophy and Practice of 
the Mystical Tradition of Islam (Boston: Shambhala South Asia Editions, 2000), 199. “Piri-muridi, the 
relationship between a spiritual master and his disciple, was viewed by many modernists as 
“authoritarian” in nature and as structuring the hierarchies of local culture and politics-hence against the 
democratic ethos promoted both by “Islam” and by the new post-colonial State. According to who was in 
power. But in its bid to take control of it, the State actually strengthened more than it reformed the shrine 
culture. Besides, shrines, as places of huge communal gatherings, became platforms for the State to relay 
its ideology to the masses and, by showing allegiance to the saints, find a source of Islamic legitimacy for 
its own authority. Ex president Musharraf commended the GADDI NASHIN for “his effort to create unity 
among muslims”. Belonging to a Sufi order and indulging in Sufi practices under the guidance of a sheikh 
do not presuppose any given position in the political arena. As a matter of fact, pirs can be found in all 
Pakistani parties.” Alix Philippon, “Sufism in Pakistan at the ideological crossroads,” World Religion 
Watch. April 13, 2015. http://www.sciencespo-aix.fr/media/Philippon Lisbonne 08 2012.pdf. 
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these changes, it is still upholding its communal, economic, political, and scholastic 


328 


functions. ^" The practice of Piri-Muridi relationship is extremely rooted in rural societies 


throughout Punjab, especially in interior Sindh and other provinces of Pakistan." Bait is 
the first step of Piri-Muridi nexus. In this ceremony, the Murid makes a solemn promise 
to act upon the Pir’s directions while the Pir accepts the obligation of mentoring the 
Murid through the everyday worldly and spiritual issues of the latter’s life. References 
from Quran and Sunnah are quoted to justify the Piri-Muridi affiliation. The role of Pir is 
much more versatile and authoritative in comparison to Maulvi (religious teacher who 
calls five time Azaan in Masjid)’s role. A Pir is as a mediator between the Sufi and the 
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believers, a healer of somatic and psychic diseases, an exorcist and a spiritual mentor. 


On the other hand, the Maulawi does not have the popular authority and society's 
support. Maulawi’s role is restricted to deliver and teach sacred knowledge of the Quran 
and the Hadith, to lead daily and Eid prayers and also funeral prayers. The Piri-Muridi 
nexus is predominantly based on affection and respect which ensures Murid's faith on Pir 
as a problem solver. The widely held authority and spiritual validity of Pirs/Sajjada 
Nashins has become a serious challenge for Maulawvi and even the government's 
power.??! In rural Punjab, the connection between Pir-Murid acquires prominence in the 
socio political setup. Despite of hefty presence of Masjid and Mullas in the villages, they 
haven't really surrogated a persistent model of religious influence that a pir personify and 


the Dargahs carry as Barakat. The blessed fascination or Barakat is diffused from Pir's 


generations to the next from the eleventh century onwards. 


In Max Weber's words, ‘‘charismatic authority" is conceivably best implicit as more or 


less blood like matter that runs through the veins of a pir and bestows him with 





328 See Hassan and Kamal, “Piri Muridi Scale". 

32 One most important characteristic of the reformist Chishti policy which as stated by David Gilmartin 
found its strongest expression in the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century rural Panjab, was the trinity of Piri- 
Muridi, Dargah, and Urs, all concepts imparted with a deep concern for the dissemination of the essential 
requirements of Islam. David Gilmartin, Empire and Islam, 59. 


3550 K.P, Ewing, "The Sufi as Saint, Curer, an Exorcist in Modern Pakistan.", Contributions to Asian 
Studies, 18 (1984):106-114. 
3! Rehman, “Religion”, 24. 
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32 
Baraka.’ 


Blessedness is also characterized for Pir’s Dargah which is considered to be 
driven by the virtue of the Baraka acceded from the Pir himself. Piously soaked blessed 
person, the Pir, does bait by generating a tie with the Murid, a promise of spiritual 
loyalty, thus the Murid strictly follow his Pir considering him as his lord. Pir carries out 
double role: he not only accomplishes the everyday desires of the Murid but also perform 
as a negotiator between him and Allah. Chishti order produces the supreme pressure on 
the rural Punjabi individuals “cutting across” the limits of trust and relationship. The 
Dargah of Chishti Sufi Baba Farid Ganj Shaker at Pakpatan is of utmost importance with 
regard to Piri-Muridi relationship. The Sufis of Chishti order symbolize syncretistic 
civilizing philosophy that exhibits substantial room for the supporters of other devotions. 
Being lords of large landings along with the religious authority, the Pirs of Punjab are 


perfectly positioned to participate as leaders in rural political affairs.°*? 


Baba Farid and his Dargah in Pakpattan capture a very elevated status in the Punjab’s 
socio-cultural, religious and political setup. The Punjabis, in general, and the native of 
Pakpattan in particular love and respect him to great extent. He addressed his people in 
their vernacular and conveyed the message and infused the spirit of the religion Islam in 
their language. Chishtiya school of thought reached in the West Punjab through his 
Khanqah. His established Khanqah worked as a mystic institute which later on, after his 
demise, as Dargah worked not merely as Sufi organization rather it played 
multifunctional role to deal with human affairs. The spiritual authority of the Dargah of 


Chishti Sufi, Baba Farid Ganj Shaker is functioning effectively in contemporary Punjab. 


?? Richard M. Eaton, “The Profile of Popular Islam in the Pakistani Punjab", Journal of South Asian and 
Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. IL, No. I, (Fall 1978):74, 76 
335 Kamran, “Evolution”, 30-31. 
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Chapter Four: Historical Narration of Dargah Khawaja Shams-ud- 
Din Sialvi and Its Role in 19" Century Punjab 


The aim of this chapter is to locate the significance of Chishti Sufi Dargah of Sial Sharif 
in late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This part of the research tries to unfold the 
multidimensional aspects of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi's Dargah. Its social, sacred, economic 
role in the region is discussed in the chapter. The research tries to explore Dargah's pre 
and post partition political role which is worth mentioning. Study also tries to investigate 
the impact of the Dargah through the efforts of Khulfa associated with it. 

As discussed in previous chapter that in the Punjab, it was Baba Farid's determination 
and Karamat (gifted spiritual powers) that Chishtiya Sufism obtained the impetus of a 
systematized spiritual progress. The dynamism of his personality and pre-eminence as a 
Chishti Sufi rose up the Punjab and predominantly Pakpattan to the order's epicenter. 
Thus his headquarter grew into a beacon for the people from all over Indian subcontinent 


to seek out blessings and Baraka?” 


Baba Farid left his captivating influence upon 
succeeding Chishti Sufis, substantially and specifically on the Sialvi Khanwada (family 
of Pirs) of the South-Eastern Punjab. Yet after Baba Farid’s demise deterioration of the 
Chishti impact started in the Punjab and Chishtiya influence had to undergo an obvious 


decline till the eighteenth century? a 


The Chishtiya order dramatically revived in this region in the period of political disorder. 
The failure of the Mughal realm, the advent of the Sikh empire and finally the entrance of 
the British from the late eighteenth century onwards considerably manipulated 
indigenous Chishti Sufis in the Punjab. These Sufis started the faithful adherance to the 
Sharia and the restoration of Muslim political government, by way of stimulating 
religious rituals amid Muslims or by means of Jihad (Islamic term referring to a religious 
duty of Muslims. In Arabic, the word Jihad is a noun meaning “struggle” or “resisting”). 
K. A. Nizami highlights this fact in his book Tarikh-e-Mashaiekh-e-Chisht that in the late 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth century, Hafiz Jamal (d.1811 ), a devotee of Noor 
Muhammad Muharvi, accompanied by his supporters joined up Nawab Muzaffar Khan’s 
34 Richard Eaton, “The Political and Religious Authority of the Shrine of Baba Farid”, in India’s Islamic 
Traditions:711—1750, ed. Richard Eaton (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003 ), 264. 


35 Usha Sanyal, Devotional Islam and Politics in British India: Ahmad Raza Khan Barelwi and his 
Movement, 1870—1920 (Delhi, 1996 ). 
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army to contest the Sikhs with the intention to preserve Muslim rule in Multan, a famous 
city of the Punjab region.**° Shah Fakhr-ud-din's most notable pupil, Khawaja Noor 
Muhammad Maharvi, who founded his Khangah nearby Bahawalpur in the mid- 
eighteenth century, was directly given credit for the Chishtiya Sufism’s revitalization in 
the Punjab. Khwaja Nur Muhammad was one of the Chishti Sufis of late eighteenth 
century with whom the growth of the order was promoted to such a level that other Sufi 


networks gave the impression to have been completely out of view. 


His strictly Shariyat based character drew a prevalent understanding amongst all 
segments of the inhabitants by underlining the task of the Chishti Sufis to give a new 


lease of life to Islam.??? 


His inspiration was rapidly increased by a great figure of Khulfa 
who transferred the Chishti Spiritual task from corner to corner of the Western Punjab. 
These Khulfa themselves start off Khangahs which turned into the famous Dargahs later 
on. Then their Khulfa sequentially extended the restoration more beyond." The vigour 
of the Chishti renewal strongly lasted into the age of British regime in the Punjab. This 
Chishti Sufi drive of 18" and 19" century ultimately shaped into a set-up of tremendously 
persuasive Chishti Dargahs in pastoral West Punjab. These new Chishti Dargahs did not 
completely replace the older ones, many of which remained to enjoy substantial sway 
which they were used to carry out. Nonetheless the most imperative Dargahs of the 
Chishti renewal at Taunsa Sharif in Dera Ghazi Khan Constituency, Sial Sharif in 


Shahpur, Sargodha Region, Jalalpur in Jhelum Locality, and Golra in the region of 


Islamabad/Rawalpindi turned out to be main new hubs of religious organizations. "^? 


56K. A. Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaiekh-e- Chisht , Vol. V (Karachi, 2007 ), 278— 80. 

37 M. Zameeruddin Siddiqi, The resurgence of the Chishti Silsilah in the Punjab During the Eighteenth 
Century," Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1970 (New Delhi: Indian History Congress, 1971), 
408. 

?55 Thid., 409. 

33 In the main chain of Chishti renewal Sufis who were spiritually came from Khawaja Noor Muhammad, 
Khawaja Noor Muhammad himself had several Khulfa, Shah Suleiman of Taunsa had 70 Khulfa and 
Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi had 35, see for detail Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaikh-e-Chisht, Vol.V, 210-35, 
284-338, 372-78. 


?? David, Gilmartin, “Religious Leadership and the Pakistan Movement in the Punjab", Modern Asian 
Studies, Vol.13, No. 3 (1979): 490. 
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K. A. Nizami draws attention towards the characteristics of eighteenth century in his 
well-researched document Tarikh-e-Mashaikh-e-Chisht. He is of the view that the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were the centuries of great socio-political and 
religious upheaval in the subcontinent. The Muslim community was passing through 
severe mental and spiritual pain and disorder for they were facing the moral decline at all 
levels. The huge Muslim kingdom of India had been alienated from its center and 
disseminated into various minor states. The sovereign of each single state had a very low 
calibre and paid no attention at all to the state problems but to his own personal status. 
The ruling class was totally indifferent from the circumstances the kingdom and the 
community were passing through. The Muslims were now busy in fighting with each 
other instead they would had paid attention to the emerging local insurgencies from Sikh, 
Jaat and Marhatas and also to foreign threats. The city of Delhi which was for centuries 
the major focus of the Islamic state in India, because of the incapability of its monarchs, 
was now trailing its power and centrality. The strong Khangahi structure was also 
deteriorating. Khanqahs, where eminent Sufis used to teach and practice Islam were now 
at the disposal of persons who were totally missing the reality of Islam. Murshid and 
Murid relationship had now turned out to be more and weaker. Numerous inventions 
relating to dogma and ritual had undermined the Islamic society. Masajid (Plural of 
Masjid, mosque) were isolated, religious institutes were unlighted and educated 
intellectuals were slung. Religious schools were sealed. The ordinary lay Muslim had to 
face the twofold oppression, to the British and to the Hindus at the same time. In short 


that was the time of the final collapse of Muslim social order in Indian subcontinent. ^! 


Background of the Chishtiya Revivalism in the Punjab in Eighteenth 
Century 


According to Gilmartin, it was the Mughal regime's downfall that instigated the urge for 
Chishtiya renaissance in Delhi. In Delhi the downfall of the Mughals was sensed most 
strongly. This change had obvious effect on the performances and philosophy of Chishti 
Sufis particularly on Fakhir-ud-Din Dehlavi (1717 —1785 ) and Shah Kalim-ul-Allah 





341 Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaikh-e-Chist Vol.5, 1-46. 
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(1650 —1729 )?? Many scholarly readings and hagiographic works acknowledged Noor 
Muhammad Muharvi (1730 —1790) and his supporters for introducing the Chishtiya 
renewal in Punjab. Noor Muhammad Muharvi founded his Khanqah at the small 


settlement of Muhar nearby Bahawalpur in the mid-eighteenth period. Consequently the 


344 
f. 


Chishtiya renewal extended to its height in Taunsa, Golra and Sial Shari Accordingly 


Muharvi’s sway materialized as the conspicuous Chishti hubs, such as Sangharh, 
Ahmadpur, Chachran, Makhad, Jalalpur, Bahawalpur, Multan, Pakpattan, Dera Ghazi 


Khan, Hajipur, Rajanpur, Narwala, Muhammadpur, Ferozepur, Kot Mithan and Sultanpur 


(towns and cities located in South Punjab and Sindh).? i 


Zameer-ud-Din Siddique is of the view that Muharvi was an initiator of the Nizamiya 
wing of the Chishtiya order in the Punjab and Sindh. He also looked after its progress to 
the degree that it concealed other predominant Sufi networks of the Qadiriya and 
Suhrawardiya orders that had dominant mystical power and inspiration in the Punjab up 
to the eighteenth century. "^ Religious awareness, as Metcalf argues, amplified for the 
period of the nineteenth century, amongst Ulama along with the Chishtiya Nizamiyah 


Sufis of the Punjab. Afterward these Chishti Sufis were recognized for the teachings of 


Islamic law which was the domain of the Ulama only." 


?? Gilmartin, “Religious Leader ship”, 489. 

*8 «With Sulaman Taunsawi, Khawja Muhammad ‘Aqil of Kot Mithan and Hafiz Muhammad Jamal of 
Multan, Chishti pirs came to epitomize the Islamic revivalist streak, which seemed to have lent an 
exclusionary character to Taunsawi and his successor s despite t heir Chishtiya denomination. The pirs of 
Golra Sharif and Sial Sharif were disciples of Taunsawi.” Tahir Kamran and Amir Khan Shahid, “Shari‘a, 
Shi‘as and Chishtiya Revivalism: Contextualising the Growth of Sectarianism in the Tradition of the Sialvi 
Saints of the Punjab”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, no. 3, (2014): 5, doi: 
10.1017/81356186314000194. 

3% Khwaja Noor Muhammad was the prominent khalifa of Fakhir-ud-din Dehlavi. He receive d his early 
instruction at Lahore and then proceeded to Delhi for higher esoteric learning from Fakhir-ud-din. Later on, 
at the persuasion of his teacher (Murshid) he came to Muhar (Bahawalpur) and settled there. Muhar in due 
course became the centre of Chishtiya activity. Ibid., 6. For further details, see Nizami ,Tarikh-i Mashaikh-i 
Chisht, Vol. V, 210— 234,and Qazi Javaid, Punjab ke Sufi Danishwar (Lahore, Fiction House, 2005 ), 201— 
219. 

?? Nizami, Tarikh-i Mashaikh-i Chisht,Vol.V, 211. 

346 Siddique, “The Resurgence of the Chishti”, 408. Also see Liyaqat Hussain Moini, “Devotional Linkages 
of Punjab with the Chishti Shrine at Ajmer: Gleanings from the Vikalatnamas", in Sufism in Punjab, (eds.) 
Surinder Singh and Ishwar Dayal Gaur, 379— 382; Sanyal, “Devo tional Islam", 46 — 47. 

**” Barbara Daly Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India: Deoband 1860-1900 (New Delhi, 1986), 40. 
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Within a few years, a net of revived Chishti Khangahs were proliferated all over the 
country, especially in the Punjab, with the highly spiritually intended task. The task was 
meant for refreshing the religion along with sewing up together the detached fractions of 
the society by generating the spiritual wisdom inside the followers. These Chishti 
Khanqahs of late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries performed the spiritual target 
of self-awareness well under the high supervision of *God-knowing servants of Allah"? 
Noor Muhammad Muharvi’s strong admirers comprised the Sajjada Nashins of Sial 
Sharif. Shams-ud-Din Sialvi (1799 —1883 ) was Muharvi’s famous descendant and the 
spiritual preceptor of Shah Suleiman Taunsvi (1770 —1850 ) from Tuansa Sharif , region 
Dera Ghazi Khan. He founded his Khanqah in Sial Sharif and led Muslims to grip 
obstinately to the pathway of the Shariyat. He guided his devotees to bring improvement 


in their manners and ethics.*”” 


Before going into details of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi his Khanqah and its role in the Punjab, 
it is vital to know about the geographical location of the town Sial Sharif where his 


Khanqah was located. 


Sial Sharif is a small settlement in the Sargodha Region of Punjab, Pakistan. It is 
positioned in Sahiwal Tehsil and is 48 km, 30 miles, away from the main urban of 
Sargodha. It is almost situated in center of the Sargodha-Jhang road. Sial Sharif is well- 
known for the Sufi Dargah of Khawaja Muhammad Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, generally 
famous as Pir Sial, a Chishti Sufi belonging to the Chishti chain of Sufism. His Dargah 
contributed a lot towards spreading the Chishtiya Sufism in the region of Punjab in 19" 
and 20" century. His spiritual offspring reached the highest levels of sainthood and fame 
like, Pir Meher Ali Shah of Golra Sharif Islamabad, who one of the leading Chishti Sufis 
of 20" century and Khawaja Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi (his grandson). In present time the 
Dargah of Sial Sharif is considered amongst the notable Chishti hubs of the Punjab. 
Many spiritual personalities are or have been associated with Sial Sharif.*°° Such as 


Hazrat Pir Syed Haider Ali Shah, Jalal Pur Sharif, another prominent pupils like Pir 


348 Justice Shaykh Muhammad Karam Shah al-Azhari, “The Gnostic of Siyal; Shaykh al-Islam wa'l- 
Muslimeen, Khawaja Muhammad Qamar al-Din (1324-1401 AH / 1906-1981 CE)". Diya-e Haram, 
(August-September, 1981): 2 

38 Kamran and Shahid, ““‘Shari‘a, Shi‘as and Chishtiya Revivalism", 8. 

350 « About Sial Sarif,” accessed July 17, 2016, http://sialvi.com/?page_id=82. 
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Muhammad Karam Shah Al-Azhari of Bhera Sharif and Hazrat Molvi Abdul Ghani 
Chishti of Bareela Sharif.’ The Dargah of Sial Sharif has been the most respected 
Dargah in the Shahpur/Sargodha constituency.??? Hakeem Atta Muhammad Qureshi 


writes about the village Sial Sharif, 


In official documents the name of the village is mentioned as Sial but the word Sharif has 
been attached to the village name Sial and became permanent part of it. I found this 
village too small, containing only few houses and streets but owing to the Dargah of 


Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi this tiny hamlet is recognized far and wide.^? 


Historical Background of Sial Family: There are two families of Sial or named 
as Sial in the Punjab. The one who lives in district Jhang's surroundings and commonly 
they are known as Rajpoot whose ancestors embraced Islam at the time of Baba Farid 
Ganj Shaker. While another Sial family has its roots in Khokhar Quteb Shahi's family 
whose genealogical basis goes back to Hazrat Abbas-bin-Ali Murtaza (r.a) and his 
broods. Sial Sharif family of Sargodha belongs to the second family of Sial. The word 
"Sial" is actually the word “Saal” which was the name of a pious man from the existent 
Sial family. The “Sial” in fact, is the deformed version of that “Saal”. Zaman Ali 
Khokhar-bin-Auon was the sixth generation of Quteb Shahi. His family later on was 
acknowledged as “Saal” and then as “Sial”. Hazrat Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi was 
from the forty-one generation of the Zaman Ali Khokhar. Shams-ud-Din Sialvi was the 


great Chishti Sufi of his time and his Dargah is highly venerated in the Punjab region. 


Biographical Sketch of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi: Khawja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi 
was born in 1799 A.D. (1214 A.H) in Sial town of Sargodha district. He was born of a 
very religious family at the time of Sikh regime in the Punjab. At that time the Sikh rule 
was growing rapidly in the region and that was the time of pain and difficulties for the 


Muslim community of the region. Even the father of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, Miean 





55l«Sia] Sharif,” accessed May 01, 2014, http://sialsharif.org/. 





??Tames Wilson, Shahpur District Gazetteer (Lahore, Government of the Punjab Printing, 1897), 87. 

33 Dr. Muhammad Sohbat Khan Kohati, Faroogh-e-Ilm Mein Khanwada Sial Sharif aur unky Khulfa ka 
Kirdar (Karachi: Dar-ul-Aloom Qamer-ul-Islam Sulemaniya Punjab Colony, 2010), 49. 

34 Ibid., 49-51. Also see for detail Maulana Ameer Baksh, Anwar-e-Shamsiya (Sargodha: Maktaba-e-Zia 
Shams-ul-Islam,2001), 6-7. 
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Muhammad Yar, once arrested by the Sikhs and his family had to suffer through the 
miserable time. His father paid special attention towards the education and guidance of 
Shams-ud-Din Sialvi who turned out to be the hafiz (one who recalls Quran by heart) of 
Quran at the age of just seven years. He received religious education from the renounced 
institutions of his time. He left for Kabul, Afghanistan, where he was awarded the 
authorization of hadith. At the age of eighteen, he travelled to the Taunsa Sharif, located 
at District. D.G Khan. That was one of the most imperative expeditions by him. At 
Taunsa Sharif, he came under the studentship of Khawja Suleiman Taunsvi, another 
significant Chishti Sufi of the region. He had great respect and veneration for his 
Murshid. Several times, he travelled to Mahar Sharif to pay homage to his teacher. At the 
age of thirty six Shams-ud-Dins became the Khalifa of Khawja Taunsvi. Shams-ud-Din 
was a determined follower of Quran and Sunnah (practice of Din Islam by Prophet 
Muhammad P.B.U.H). His wisdom performed an imperative function in stimulating the 
essence of Islam in Muslims that was under attack of Christian missionary literature and 


subjugation by Sikhs.?? 


Character of Hazrat Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi: He was kind heart personality. 
He used to treat human kind with utmost respect especially Syed families. At his 
Khanqah Langar was distributed twice a day to the travellers and needy. He, in his 


2:158 
person, was a strict follower of Sharia.” 


Strict Practicing of Sharia by Chishti Sialvi Revivalist Shams-ud-Din 


Sialvi and his Followers 


Shams-ud-Din passed through the fluctuating situation of the Punjab region. He not just 
remained under the complete disorder of Ranjit Singh's rule (1798 —1839) but also 
witnessed the British takeover in 1849. The propagandizing attempts by Christian 
missionaries to promote their task and the reaction to this from numerous reformed 
factions, predominantly from the Deobandis (sect within Islam) who called for the 


renewal of original Islam, all this must have left some impact on Shams-ud-Din's 





355 Nizami, Tarikh-e-Mashaikh-e-Chist Vol. V, 372-75. 
36 Kohati, Faroogh-e-Ilm, 70-72. 
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personality and his successors." There are few references that tell us that he strictly 
adhered to the laws of the Sharia by avoiding the performance of Sama-bil-Mazaamir 
(Qwwali with music), which were assumed to be intrusion of the laws of the Sharia?’ 
He also condemned Chilakashi (forty days spiritual reparation) that appeared as alteration 
in Sharia instructions.” At the time of annual Urs, Shams-ud-Din started to welcome 
Ulama on his Khanqah to deliver their sermons also. So we may say that Chishtiya 
Sufism appeared as more strictly Sharia oriented in Shams-ud-Din’s and later in his 
successors’ time. Medieval outlook of the order now had changed. The rural Punjab of 
the early twentieth century had to experience the Ipartiallyl different Chishti Sufis without 
old typical characteristic. To some extent this change had impact on the character of this 


55 


order in the region. ?? The “reformatory streak" continued to achieve more strength 
amongst Shams-ud-Din's descendants. Zia-ud-Din Sialvi, the grandson of Shams-ud-Din 
Sialvi, was also a firm adherent of the Sharia and this clearly reverberated in the 
establishment Khanaqah-i Nizamiya under him. Zia-ud-Din used to welcome Ulama, 
such as Moin-ud-Din Ajmeri, a professor of hadith, figh and logic, to Sial Sharif to teach 


students. 


His struggle to fill the breach between Ulama and Sufis by arranging lectures and 
conferences at his Khanqah extensively reformed the thoughts of his descendants, 
notably his son Qamar-ud-Din (1906 —1981 ) and Zia-ud-Din's Khalifa, Pir Mehr ‘Ali 
Shah of Golra Sharif (1859 —1937). Sialvis also founded the Dar-al-Uloom Zia Shams-ul- 
Islam in the first half of the twentieth century. It was a balanced combination of modern 
and traditional education with the aim of following the Sharia throughout?! He founded 
the network of his Khanqah in Sial Sharif.It was very well organized network that 
executed the Chishti Sufi practices of human, love and respect. The Khanqah had the 
proper arrangement of the free Langar distribution to every visitor and also to the needy, 


hungry and travelers. The Khanqah provided absolutely free accommodation to every 


37 Kamran and Shahid, “Shari‘a, Shi‘as and Chishtiya Revivalism", 8. For general impact of reform 
movements, see Kenneth Jones, Socio-Religious Reform Movements in British India (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989). And for specific reference to the Punjab see Ian Talbot, Punjab and the 
Raj (New Delhi: Manohar, 1988 ). 
ae Sayyed Muhammad Saeed, Mira’t-ul-Ashigeen (Lahore: Tasawwuf Foundation Lahore, 2011 ), 18-19. 
9»? Zakir Hussain, Tazkira-i Chishttya Shamsiya (Lahore: n.p., 2003), 511. 
Bs Kamran and Shahid, “Shari‘a, Shi‘as and Chishtiya Revivalism", 8. 

Ibid., 9. 
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visitor who can stay and enjoyed food there. Even the cloths were provided to the 
permanent residents at the Khanqah. The Khanqah worked as an institute for religious 
education and he himself used to teach there. Some of his pupils went to become 
recognized Islamic scholars in the subcontinent. He was very strict follower of Quran and 
Sunnah. His soul returned to Allah Almighty on 21st Safar 1300 Hijra (1882). His 
grandson Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi was a great and renowned Chishti Sufi of 19/20" century. 
His efforts kept continued the Chishtiya order traditions in the region of Punjab. He died 
on July 1981. Shams-ud-Din Sialvi's Dargah boldly faced the religious and socio- 
political challenges of 19/20th century and contributed a lot in keeping the Chishtiya 
Sufism alive. His Dargah produced several eminent Sufis in the Punjab and all over the 
country. Few of them were great scholars of their time.” According to Pir Kerm Shah 
Al-Azheri, after Khawaja Sham-ud-Din Sialvi, his elder son, Khawaja Muhammad Din, 
his elder son, Khawaja Zia-ud-Din, his elder son, Khawaja Qamer-ud-Din, his elder son 
Khawaja Hameed-ud-Din (recent Sajjada Nashin) all strongly kept continued the Chishti 
spiritual traditions of the Dargah by acting upon the strict rules of Sharia throughout. In 
the British era, all the Sajjada Nashins of Sial Sharif, especially Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi, 
forcefully struggled against the control of the British and the domination of the non- 
Muslims. Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi was bold enough to counter the Christian missionaries’ 
efforts to defame Prophet Hood. He courageously stood against all organized plans of 
missionaries mind to disregard towards the Companions of Prophets (Sahaba-e-Rasool) 


and Family of the Prophets (Ahel-e-Bayt). 9? 


The Political Role of Dargah in Pre Partition and Post Partition 


Scenario 


With the introduction of democratic system in British India, election was continually 
contested in the subcontinent. The elections of 1945-46 were held at a very critical time 
and these were to stimulate the Muslim demand for Pakistan which was going to change 
the map of India. In those days, the Punjab was a fortress of the Unionist Party of feudal 


lords who had strong hold over the regional politics. Biradari system was deeply 





°° Thid., 375-78. 
36 Al-Azheri, “The Gnostic of Siyal,” 3-4. 
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penetrated in the social set up of the rural Punjab and the provincial politics were not free 
from it. In fact regional politicians were deeply entrenched in this system. Hence, in the 
Punjab, the Muslim League (ML) had to handle a hardest job and its power was put to a 
real assessment. But credit goes to the efforts’ of the Sufi Pirs who moved toward to 


support the Muslim League in the decisive fight of election. ^ 


Here religion/spirituality 
emerged with the ability to assemble the separate groups of people around their political 
parties. In Indian subcontinent's case it demonstrated a precise idea for the different 
communities. Interesting historical fact is that the foremost Indian religious groups 
resisted the Pakistan Movement while the Muslim religious/Spiritual Community 


supported the Muslim League. 


Through historical investigation it is very obvious fact that the Sufi Pirs worked for the 
political movement of Pakistan. They enthusiastically participated in 1945 and early 
1946's Muslim politics of the subcontinent. They achieved their commitments to the 
public in such a society where strong Biradari and tribe association formed indigenous, 
social and political establishments. They were successful in collecting people beyond 
Biradari ties and gathered support for Pakistan. That helped indeed to alter the political 
trend in favor of the Muslim League. Sufi Pirs very enthusiastically participated in 
election campaign by using all their resources and influences in backing of the Muslim 
League and performed a very substantial part in its victory. The Quaid-i-Azam 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah's policy was to defy the Unionist Party for its indigenous 
domination inside political organization of the rural Punjab where he desired to construct 


the foundation for Pakistan. 


“In building its base for Pakistan in the rural Punjab, the League dramatized its claim to 
speak for a self-conscious Muslim community that transcended the local identities around 


which rural politics had been built." 


364 A. Sattar Khan, "The Role of the Ulama and Mashaikh in the Pakistan Movement", The Journal of the 
Research Society of Pakistan. 36, No. 2 (1999): 21-23. 

%5 Akhtar Hussain Sandhu and Amna Mahmood, “Revisiting the Elections 1946 and the Punjab Politics" 
Pakistan Vision Vol. 14 No.2 (2013): 211. 

366 See Khan, "The Role of the Ulama and Mashaikh in the Pakistan Movement", 21-23. 
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The part of the Pirs was very imperative and substantial in this procedure. The rural 
Muslims regarded the Pirs for religious headship and originated a dominant political 
ideal in them. These Sufi Pirs presented Pakistan as a sign of the ambitions of the Muslim 
nation. In the view of David Gilmartin; Massive turnout for the Pakistan in the general 
election clearly meant that they have associated themselves with the broader Islamic 
society. Consequently, the rural Punjab’s firmly controlled politics by the feudal 
aristocrats had to accept a huge set-back. The League under the headship of eminent 
religious leaders evacuated the influential Unionist Party. For this astonishing and great 
success the Muslim League was obliged a lot to the massive determined struggles and 
spiritual inspiration of the Sufis who entirely transformed the direction of political flow. 
These regionally influential Sufi Pirs offered their commitments to Quaid-i-Azam and 
fulfilled them for they made Quaid’s mission easier. They indeed made decisive creation 


of Pakistan possible.” 


By seeing the spiritual/religious force to be worked out strongly and effectively behind 
the political success in general elections even secular mind politicians had to use this 
force for their election campaign. David Gilmartin highlights through his investigation 
that Sardar Shaukat Hayat attempted enormously to invite the Muslims in the name of 
Islam. At Sial Sharif, he stated to the Muslim League conference in June 1945 and sought 
an assurance not to leave the path of Islam. Whereas in September 1946 he affirmed that 
Pakistan will have Islamic way of government. In February 1946, Pir Jama’at Ali Shah 
also defending upholding Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah at the Sunni (sect within 
Islam) Symposium at Banaras, professed that Jinnah was a saint of God.?9 Such political 
cum lreligious! announcements had stunning influence on the public who had deep love 


for the Sufis. 


°°” Thid., 

?8 David Gilmartin, “Religious Leadership and the Pakistan Movement in the Punjab,” in Mushirul 
Hasan, ed., India’s Partition: Process, Strategy and Mobilization (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1994), 223-24. 
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During the peak days of the poll campaign, Sufi Pir of Taunsa, Khawaja Hasan Nizami 


delivered the following announcement: 


“Pir Ghulam Mohyi-ud-Din, Sajjada Nashin of Hazarat Pir Mehar Ali Shah has ordered 
his followers to side with the Muslim League. The Jamat’ul-Ulama-i-Islam of Calcutta 
has also issued a Fatawa exhorting all Muslims to support the League, and he who does 


not abide by it would be sinful.” 


The Muslim League took 75 out of 86 Punjab Muslim seats whereas the Unionist grieved 
an embarrassing loss and had been cut down to a minor group of 20 only. Four Unionists 
afterward became the members of the League raising its strength to 79 and six members 
went over the independent and other seats, causing the Unionists massive loss and 
renouncing the party with a petty following of ten. David Gilmartin articulates that zones 
like Jhelum and Rawalpindi constituencies, which were extensively toured by Pirs, the 
League won over 70 percent of countryside Muslim vote. This magnificent success of the 


League was combined with a clean sweep of the Muslim urban electorates also. 


The Muslims of the pastoral regions kicked out the indigenous and ethnic thought and 
that provided beginning for rural politics and made the league’s outstanding achievement 


unproblematic.*”’ 


History cannot ignore the spiritual/religious aspect of Pakistan 
Movement. For instance the reports of the Governor of the time strengthened the 
evidences concerning to the Jamiat-ul-Ulama-i-Islam (religious, political party) 
Symposium that was assembled at Lahore and joined by 20,000 publics comprising Sufi 
Pirs and Ulama from throughout the Delhi, Punjab, UP and NWFP (now Khyber 
Pakhtoon Khaw KPK) in which the spokesmen clearly urged the Muslims to vote for the 


Leaguers “in the name of Allah."?? 


SI Khan, A. Sattar. "The Role of the Ulama and Mashaikh in the Pakistan Movement", The Journal of the 
Research Society of Pakistan. 36, No. 2 (1999): 21-32. 
37 Thid., 21-23. 
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Likewise the Zamindara League?” of district Montgomery (now Sahiwal) prearranged a 
camp on the yearly Urs of Baba Farid at Pakpattan to draw the common people but it 
could not be operative because neither public nor Sajjada Nashin entertain them however 
the League upheld the privileged status throughout this occasion.""^ So this is how the 
indigenous headship associated themselves on the democratic route by starting the 


manifestoes ingrained in the spiritual association. ^^ 


Pre Partition Role of Dargah 


Ghazi Islam Pir Muhammad Shah Bhairvi (1890-1957), the disciple of Sajjada 
Nashin Khawaja Muhammad Zia-ud-Din Sialvi and father of Pir Kerm Shah Al-Azheri 
was active participant in Pakistan Movement. He strongly supported Pakistan Muslim 
League and its political activities. He asked his disciples to join Muslim League. He 


376 
d. 


personally participated in Kashmir Jiha In Aakaber Tehreek-e-Pakistan writer throw 


light on this: 


He has served Pakistan's Movement with his personal efforts. When Quaid-e-Azem 
started the Movement of Civil Disobedience, he participated in it. He fervently supported 
and promoted the message of Muslim League. Even he disowned his disciples who did 
not vote for the Muslim League. After partition he fought the war for Kashmir 
independence with his fifty Mureedin. His and his companions' efforts were officially 


acknowledges.*”” 


Because of his active participation in civil disobedience movement against Khizar Hayat, 
he was prisoned to jail by his Government in the Punjab. He was a Sufi who performed 
for the freedom of Pakistan. His teacher of Hadith Mauiana Naeem-ud-Din Muradabadi 


and his Murshid Khawaja Qamar-ud-Din Sialvi were advocates of Pakistan movement. 


ve Zamindara League was an extra-parliamentary group of the Unionists which was originated by Ch. 
Chhotu Ram in 1920s and afterward it was invigorated in 1944 to offset Muslim League’s politics. In the 
1940s, Zamindara League expected to be a assisting platform of the Punjab Unionist Party. 


?" Tan Talbot, Khizr Tiwana, the Punjab Unionist Party and the Partition of India (London: Curzon Press, 
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He himself campaigned for the Pakistan Muslim League in the election of 1946. He had 
great reverence for Quaid-e-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah and Allama Dr. Muhammad 


Iqbal.°”8 


Though Pir Meher Ali Shah, Murid of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi and later 
Khalifa/Murshid at the Dargah of Golrra Sharif, did not participate in any pre partition 
political activity as he strictly avoided politics as per the instructions/tradition of 
Chishtiya order yet he was always there for the Muslims of the subcontinent at the time 
of need. For instance, when justice Daleep Singh released Rajpal who had done the act of 


blasphemy, Pir Meher Ali wrote to Viceroy of India that: 


Despite various differences amongst Muslim community it is united when comes to the 
respect of Holy Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H. Muslims can never bear disrespect of their 


Prophet. They can offer their lives even over the matter. 


He did not advocate the movements of Khilafat and Hijrat. At that time he had to face the 
severe critique from the Muslim Congress and Khilafati newspapers for not supporting 
the movements. Moulana Zafer Ali Khan, renowned political figure of the Punjab and 
editor of the famous newspaper Zameendar, went to meet him at his Khanqah in Golrra 
Sharif to convince him on the Khilafat and Hijrat movements but Zafer Ali could not 
convince him and returned back. The Dargah of Golrra Sharif was under harsh attacks by 
the press and different political platforms for not being involved into both movements. 
Even many Muslim Ulama highly criticized Pir Meher Ali Shah and his Dargah. But in 
coming days Pir Meher Ali and his Dargah were justified as both movements badly 
failed especially the Hijrat (migration) movement. Moreover keeping the Chishti 
tradition alive he refused the invitation of attending the British Royal Court by the Govt. 
Because of that he had to face the strict attitude by the Govt. Once he was offered 
hundreds of acre land by the British Govt. as a gift but he again refused to receive iR 
is also important to know that Pir Meher Ali and his Dargah played very active role 
against Wahabi Movement and Qadiyani Movement. Both movements deeply affected 
Justice Pir Muhammad Karam Shah Al-Azhari (1918-1998),” accessed June 21, 2014, 
http://www.pakpost.gov.pk/philately/stamps2004/pir mohammad, karam.html. 


3 See for detail, See Moulana Faiz Ahmad Sahib Faiz, Mehr-e-Muneer (Islamabad: Syed Pir Ghulam 
Moin-ud-Din Shah and Syed Pir Shah Abd-ul-Haq Shah, 1987) 144, 277-79. 
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the socio-political and religious set up of the Indian subcontinent."? The Dargah of Sial 
Sharif performed its dynamic part in form of Pir Meher Ali Shah and his Dargah in 


Golrra as well. 
Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi's participation in Muslim League (ML) 


In 1938 the Muslim League was established in Sargodha. He was selected as president of 
ML in 1942. He was very active participant of Pakistan Movement. He toured Punjab and 
Serhad (now Khyber Pakhtoon Khaw KPK) province to motivate the people, particularly 
his followers, for the struggle of Pakistan. In Sehlat Referendum his efforts was there to 
make public opinion in favor of Pakistan's establishment. At that time district Khoshab 
was part of district Sargodha and at present tehsil Sha Pur was the hub of Sialvi 
followers. It was the place from where Malik Khizer Hayat Tiwwana was also 
participating in 1946 election as president of Unionist Party and as Prime Minister of the 
united Punjab. Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi's participation in Muslim League made him very 
nervous about his victory in the election for that he knew well that Chishti Sialvi Dargah 


has strong influence on its followers and they will whole heartedly vote for the ML. 


He tried many tricks to set Qamer-ud-Din back from supporting ML but always failed. 
Even latter had to be in jail but he was quite determined for his objective i.e., to fully 
support Quaid-e-Azem Muhammad Ali Jinnah. Mr. Tiwwana was frightened to lose 
various votes within his own Biradari (family) even as many family members were the 
followers/disciples of Sial Sharif. He was, indeed, threatened from internal opposition to 
his political party. Therefore by using his final trick he had to send his family females 
bare footed to Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi in form of Mela (it is a Punjabi tradition that to 
remove a conflict between two parties one has to send family females to the other party to 
pressurize them. It is the final way to resolve the issue and it is called Mela). Those ladies 
met Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi and begged him not to support Quaid-e-Azem and ML in 
elections and to support Khizer Hayat Tiwwana. The former gently refused to the female 


Mela by saying: 





380 See detail notes in chapter 5 and 6 Ibid., 
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It is not the Chishti tradition to send back the guest without considering and fulfilling 
their demands. Chishti Khangahs are not used to refuse the requests of the visitors and 
they are never returned back empty handed but this time I have to say NO as I am strictly 


committed to Quaid-e-Azem and cannot leave my sustenance on ML. 


Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi not just faced rather fully competed the severe opposition from 
Unionist party by intense visiting the whole subcontinent for the backing for the ML in 
election. His Khanqah's role was worth mentioning here as it declared clearly and openly 
that every Khalifa and Murid attached to Dargah/Khanqah had to work for the Pakistan 
Movement by supporting ML. And for those who were against ML or Quaid-e-Azem, the 
Dargah’s attitude was strict to the extent that one who is not with ML will not visit the 
Dargah. In this regard, example of Pir of Khara can be mentioned here. He supported 
Unionist party, after elections he visited the Khanqah and Qamer-ud-Din didn’t welcome 


him and Pir of Khara had to apology.**! 


382 


Qazi Zafar Hussain ^ who was an influential political figure of the province also 


defended Khawaja Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi. Ian Talbot inscribes: 


"Another leading Chishti, Sajjada Nashin, Pir Qamer-ud-Din of Sial Sharif held a 
meeting on the outskirts of the Kalra estate in which he publically challenged 
Khizr and Allah Baksh to come to terms with the Muslim League. ‘I have never 
begged for anything in my life before’, he declared, ‘but today I have come out of 
my home to beg for votes, believing God is present here (the meeting was being 
held in a Masjid) it is Islamic to ask for vote and "religious" to give them. The 
Muslim League is purely a religious movement in which all the rich, poor, Sufis 


and scholars are participating. Not as a Pir but even as a Muslim, I have 


381 Haji Muhammad Murid Ahmed Chishti, Fouz-al-Muqaal Fi Khulfa-e-Pir Sial ,Vloume: viiii (Karachi: 
Anjuman Qamer-ul-Islam Sulaimania), 151-54. See for the detail same pages from the same book. 
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repeatedly advised Nawab Allah Baksh who is my Murid not to desert the 


Muslims at this critical time."*** 


At the time when he was the president of Muslim League in Sargodha, he was asked to 
keep himself impartial from Pakistan Movement by several British politicians. He was 
offered acre of lands and millions of amount by Khizer’s administration to keep himself 


away from the favor of Quaid-e-Azem and Pakistan but he replied; 


Pakistan Movement and Two Nation Theory are identical to Islamic Ideology. My 
support to Muhammad Ali Jinnah and to Pakistan can never be purchased at any 


cost. 


Khizer management banned his speech in processions but despite that people eagerly 
attended him. His words indeed prepared mind of people for Pakistan. In Banaras, All 
India Sunni Conference Qamer-ud-Din participated with his thousands of followers and 
affirmed his sustenance to Pakistan’s creation. This conference left deep effects on the 
politics of subcontinent. After that conference, Quaid-e-Azem and Liaqat Ali Khan had 
deep respect for the Sufi of Sial Sharif. Quaid-e-Azem wrote a letter to him and 
acknowledged his and his followers’ efforts for the Pakistan Movement. He affirmed him 
in his letter that there will be an Islamic system in Pakistan. He also appreciated Qamer- 
ud-Din for uniting the Muslims of India which would had been tough in his absence.*** 
Pir Kerm Shah Al-Azheri is of the view that Khawaja Qamer-ud--Din observed the 
actuality of Quaid-e-Azem’s view whereas great intellectuals of that time could not 
choose whether the demand of Quaid-e-Azem had any recognition or significance in it or 
not and most of all whether it is feasible or not. History affirms Chishti Sialvi Dargah’s 


support and devotion to Quaid-e-Azem in the struggle to acquire Pakistan.**° 


383 See Talbot, Khizr Tiwana. 

384 Syed Arif Hussain Shah Gilani, Qamer-e-Du-Aalem (Faisl Abaad: Anjamen-e-Ghulaman-e-Pir Sial, 
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Post Partition Role of Dargah 


After Pakistan came into being, 1970s was a time of much uneasiness and apprehension 
for the Pakistani Muslim nation. There were some secular forces who were interested in 
making Pakistan a secular state in the name of socialism. At that time the movements like 
Nizam-e-Mustafa and the Khatm-e-Nabuwwat started to counter the secularist approach. 
Here Dargah of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi performed its post partition role. Many Khulfa and 
Mureedin of Sial Sharif took part in post partition socio-religious and political activities. 
The most famous one is Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi as the founding member of the political 
party Jamiat Ulama-e-Pakistan (JUP). This party’s aim was to implement Islamization in 
the state through constitution. In 1970, he became the president of (JUP) and under his 
headship party won eighteen seats in the National Assembly.**° It was his leadership that 
party performed so well in the election of 1970. He was chosen as a member of the 
Islamic Ideology Council two times, where he effectively worked to Islamize the 


tas 3 
prevailing laws. " 


During that period, we find that even many Ulama supported Bhutto's socialistic 
ideology. This created anxiety amongst religious circles of the country. As we have seen 
in pre partition role of Dargah in which Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi's role in Pakistan 
Movement was very noteworthy, it was impossible for him to sit silent against post 
partition un-Islamic happenings in his surroundings. Therefore he practically came 
forward despite his old age. He gathered Ulama and Sufis of the time at religious 
conference in Toba Take Singh and unanimously he was selected as the president of JUP 
(as it has mentioned above). He raised the slogan “Socialism Ka Qaberstaan (graveyard), 
Pakistan, Pakistan" and it was a clear respond to secular minds. He had “All Pakistan 
Tour" in order to encourage Islamic ideology that worked for the establishment of the 


country. He addressed a massive Sunni Conference in Multan and declared: 


386 «Sial Sharif,” accessed July 17, 2016, http://sialsharif.org/golden-chain.html. Also see, Mujeeb Ahmad, 
*Jam'iyyat *Ulama-i-Pakistan, 1948-1979", National Institute of Historical and Cultural Research, 
Historical studies (Pakistan) series, Vol,12, (1993): 59. 
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Pakistan is an Islamic Republic, no un-Islamic set-up will be tolerated in the state. It was 
the force of Islamic ideology that made possible the creation of Pakistan and this force 


will keep continue to perform its unique role even after the birth of Pakistan. 


The prime minister of Pakistan Zulfiqar Ali Bhutoo requested him to visit Islamabad and 
had meeting with him. In the meeting Bhutto asked for his assurance not to support anti 


Bhutto/Govt. movements rather advocate him. But he clearly said to the head of the state: 


If you want your peaceful stay and success then you have to enforce the Islamic system 
(Nizam-e-Mustafa) in a country. There is no other way that will provide security to your 


regime. 


Bhutto gave his words that in near future he would implement the Islamization in the 
state. But he could not materialize his words. Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi wrote him letter about 
the execution of Islamic Laws in country but Bhutto kept following his ideology of 
socialism. He was of the view that Sufism is not merely a name of sticking to Khanqah 
and remained busy in performing religious rituals but Sufism is a name of practical social 


contribution especially when it comes to truth righteousness. ^? 


After independence of Pakistan, there is another distinguished Chishti Sialvi Sufi Pir 
Kerm shah, who also actively participated in the politics of the country. He joined 
Jamiat Ulama-e-Pakistan and continued as senior vice-president of this party. He was 
courageous Chishti Sufi who openly condemned what was un-Islamic in his view. He 
strongly disproved all man- made systems of Government. He criticized Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto due to his socialistic philosophies. He took a dynamic part in Tehrik Khatm-e- 
Nabuwwat in 1974 and emphasized the Regime in his essays of Zia-e-Haram journal that 
Qadianis should be affirmed as non-Muslims. He also partook in Tehreek Nizam-e- 
Mustafa in 1977. His monthly journal was retained under the regulations of press 
restriction by the government. He was jailed by Bhutto Administration and was 
unconfined on imposition of martial law by General Muhammad Zia-ul-Haq. He 


requested General Zia for the Islamization of the system of the state. General Zia had 
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great reverence of this Sufi who was a great scholar of twentieth century.? 3 In August 
1988, upon the invitation of General Zia-ul-Haq, Kerm Shah went to Geneva and 
represented the point of the government of Pakistan upon the subject put forwarded by 


the Pakistani Qadianis at the Human Rights Commission of the United Nations. 


The only son of Pir Meher Ali Shah Syed Ghulam Muhay-ud-Din, famously known as 
Babau Ji also actively participated in Tahrik-e-Khatam-e-Nubuwwat in 1953. He, by 
following the way of his ancestors, shunned having relationships with the regime of his 
time yet for the sake of Islam and Pakistan his efforts were always there. He had 
meetings with rulers of that time such as, Governor General Ghulam Muhammad and 
Prime Minster Khawaja Nazim-ud-Din and other high officials regarding the issue of 


Khatam-e-Nubuwwat .??! 


Chishti Sialvi Sufi Pirs' vigorous involvement in the movements of Nizam-e-Mustafa and 
the Khatm-e-Nabuwwat and the way they put their struggles forward for the duration of 
that period cannot be ignored historically particularly when it comes as a role of Chishti 


Sufi in twentieth century. 
Scholastic Contribution of the Dargah 


The concept of Baraka, like any Dargah such as Baba Farid's, is strongly associated with 
the Dargah of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi of Sargodha district in the Punjab. It has massively 
contributed towards providing guidance in many domains of life like, social, religious, 
political, educational and mystical. Dargah's scholastic input is worth mentioning. 
Dargah is influencing pedagogically not just the region of Punjab but all over the 


country. Five Khulfa and their disciples associated to the Dargah are continuously 


working on spreading the message of Chishtiya Sufism.?? 


389 “Justice Pir Muhammad Karam Shah Al-Azhari (1918-1998)? accessed June 21, 2014, 
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They are; 
1. Pir Syed Ghulam Haider Ali Shah Jalal Porri Jhelum 
2. Pir Syed Meher Ali Shah Golrrawi Golrra Sharif, Islamabad 
3. Maulvi Fazal Din Sahib Cahchar, Shahpur 
4. Khawja Muhammad Muazam-ud-Din Kot Momen, Sargodha 
5. Maulvi Muhammad Amin Sahib Chakorri, Gujarat 


Immense literary input has been made so far under the supervision of these Khulfa 
throughout the country. Thousands of books and magazines (weekly and monthly) are 
being produced covering the contemporary issues of Tasawwuf (Sufism/Islamic 


33 based topics, mostly related to Quran and Sunna^"^, Hundreds 


Mysticism) and Sharia 
of institutions, school, colleges, linked with the Dargah of Sial Sharif, are working all 
over the country even abroad. These scholastic bodies have produced thousands of 
learned men who are sharing their literary skills in different department of the country. 
All are strongly connected to the Pir Sial Sharif. They are very well organized 
foundations which are providing free Islamic also worldly education alongside and 
accommodation to their residents thus presenting the best example of welfare 
organization"? By doing so, this Chishti Dargah is reviving the early Chishtiya Sufism 


of serving humanity at its best in the modern world. The overview of the established 


institutions associated to the Dargah of Sial Sharif and their input are given below: 


1. Dar-al-Uloom Zia Shams-ul-Islam, Sial Sharif, Sargodha: It is one of the oldest 
and famous religious educational institutions of the Punjab established by Khawja 
Shams-ud-Din Sialvi himself in 1843. It is located on Sargodha Jhang road. After 
his demise his family, Khawaja Muhammad-ud-Din Sialvi, Khawaja Muhammad 


Zia-ud-Din Sialvi, Khawaja Muhammad Qamar-ud-Din Sialvi and Khawaja 





993 “The Sacred Law. Shari’a makes manifest the Divine Reality (haqiqa). It provides all the principals and 
means for a human to develop true knowledge and acquire the noble character traits..." Amatullah 
Armstrong, Sufi Terminology (Al-Qamus Al-Sufi): The Mystical Language of Islam (Lahore: Ferozsons 
(Pvt) LTD, 2001), 214. 

34 “The profound science of Beautiful Moral Behaviour based upon the “beautiful model" (uswa hasana) 
of the Holy Prophet Muhammad (May the Blessings of Allah be upon him and Peace). Following the form 
of, and contemplating the meaning within, the Sunna are the most profound ways in which man can prepare 
himself to receive Divine Knowledge." Ibid., 222. 

35 Kohati, Khanwada Sial Sharif, 460-61. 
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Muhammad Hamid-ud-Din Sialvi extended the institution at very large scale. 
They all contributed to the improvement of it. The institution immensely and 
impressively participating in offering quality education both, religious and 
worldly not only the Sargodha region but also all over the Punjab. It has three 
main departments. 
i. Shuba-e-Hifz (Department of Learning Quran by Heart): Students 
learn Quran by heart with correct Arabic pronunciation called 
Tajweed. 


ii. Shuba-e-Dars-i-Nizami 


(Department of Traditional Islamic 
Syllabus): Students are taught conventional Islamic subjects and in 
the end of the final session students are awarded a high degree of 
Shahadat-ul-Almia. So far, this department of the institution has 
produced renowned religious scholars. 

iii. Modern Syllabus, Along with traditional Islamic studies students 
of the institution are given Modern Education that enables them to 
confidently participate in worldly occupations. 

Dar-al-Uloom is massively doing welfare job in its locality by providing totally free 

education, food and accommodation to its residents. All the students (325) are treated as 


Guests’ of Allah. It has huge library which contains books in Arabic, Persian, Urdu and 


Hindi languages." 2i 


2. Dar-al-Uloom Muhammadiya Ghosiya, Bhaira (Sargodha): Justice Pir 
Muhammad Karem Shah Al-Azheri, Khalifa of present Sajjada Nashin of the 
Dargah, Khawaja Mmuhammad Hameed-ud-Din Sialvi, renewed this institution 
in Bhaira, Sargodha district established by his father Muhammad Shah Bhairvi in 
1925. It is very much renowned in all over the country, particularly in Punjab. It 
has its branches nationwide and it is also working in abroad. The institution is 
promoting the religious and worldly education alongside with authentic quality 

36 *Dars.i Nizami... is a study curriculum used in traditional Islamic institutions, particularly those in the 
especially in the Indian subcontinent. It was standardized (and named after) Molana Nizamuddin Sehalvi 
(died 1748) at Firangi Mahal, a famous seminary belonging to a family of Islamic scholars (ulema) in 
Lucknow, India. It is 8 years course." “One  Ummat," accessed July 17, 2016, 


http://oneummat.blogspot.com/2013/08/dars-e-nizami.html. 
397 Kohati, Khanwada Sial Sharif, 88-94. 
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curriculum. It started with one single room and five students only. Now it is a 
beautifully constructed five floor building with huge strength of registered 
students. It also provides hostel for the students and faculty. The graduate students 
from the institution are serving in different departments of the country and in this 


way contributing in nation making.” 


Being an educationist Pir Kerm Shah 
brought innovatory modifications in the curriculums of religious learning. For 
him it was needed to provide modern education together with religious education. 
A magnificent building of main campus was established near the Khangah Amir- 
us-Salikeen. 

After that another marvelously designed Campus, Al-Qamer was constructed. The degree 

granted by this institution is equal to Masters (Arabic & Islamic studies). This institution 

holds a distinctive place in the midst of the religious institutions of the country. Numbers 
of graduates of Dar-al-Uloom Muhammadia Ghausia are functioning as professors of 

Arabic and Islamic Studies in government as well as private institutions. The services 

made by this institution have been recognized by Muslim intellectuals all over country. A 

thesis, on the subject of Dar-al-Uloom Muhammadia Ghausia, has been submitted to 

Islamic Studies Department of University of the Punjab Lahore, for the Degree of MA in 

Islamic Studies. Another thesis about Pir Kerm Shah for M.A Arabic degree has also 

been presented.’ zi 

3. Dar-al-Uloom | Qamer-ul-Islam Sulaimaniya, Karachi: This institute was 

founded in 1964 under the supervision of Syed Abu-al-Hassan Shah Manzoor 
Hamdani in Karachi. It is a very famous foundation in the area which is based on 
three main departments. 
i. First: The department of Quran Teaching where students learn 
Quran by heart with Tajweed. 
ii. Second: The department of Dars-i-Nizami. 
iii. Third department deals with Research and Publications. The 


famous scholarly monthly magazine, "Qarwan-e-Qamer" is 





38 See for detail, Ibid., 362-69. 
39 «Justice Pir Muhammad Karam Shah Al-Azhari (1918-1998)." 


8. 
9. 
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published by this department. It is a magazine of international 
repute. ^? 
Dar-al-Uloom Zia-ul-Quran Sulaimaniya, Aazm Bassti Karachi: This is the sub 
branch of Dar-al-Uloom Qamer-ul-Islam Sulaimaniya Karachi, established in 
1979. It also provides free religious education and residence to the local 


students. ^?! 


. Dar-al-Uloom Sulaimaniya Kehekshan, Clifton Karachi: It is established in 


1980 and it works under the supervision of Anjuman-e-Qamer-al-Islam 
Sulaimaniya. It also offers Quranic and worldly education and health care 
alongside to the students. The institution has a huge and marvelous Masjid inside 
which attracts the visitors. 

Qamer-al-Uloom Faridiya Rizwiya, Karachi: Syed Muhammad Jamal-ud-Din 
Qazmi established this institution in 2002 at Karachi. It is a vast building 
containing huge library, classrooms, hostel and other admin blocks. It has English 
medium school inside also. ^? 

Dar-al-Uloom Saifiya Masoomiya Qamer-ul-Islam, Bhaira, Haripur Hazara: 
It was established in 2006 and performing its educational duties in the locality. 
Dar-al-Uloom Zia-ul-Quran, Chakwal: 


Dar-al-Uloom Anwar-ul-Quran, Baldiya Town Karachi: 


10. Jamia Ilmimiya Zia-ul-Quran, Islamabad: 


11. Jamia Islamiya Qamer-ul-Madaras, Dir Bala: 


12. Al-Sadiq Academy, Model Town, Islamabad: 


13. Jamia Saeediya Anwar-ur-Rehman, Wadh Balochistan: 


14. Iqra Islamic Center, Karachi: 


15. Dar-al-Uloom Muhammadiya Ghosiya, New Labor Colony,Karachi: 
16. Dar-al-Uloom Qadriya (Trust), Queta, Balochistan: 


17. Dar-al-Uloom Muhammadiya Sulaimaniya, Mieanwala, Atok: 


18. Dar-al-Uloom Moin-ul-Islam, Karachi, Cantt: 


^? Kohati, Khanwada Sial Sharif, 423-33. 
^?! Thid., 438-39. 
402 Thid., 404-5. 
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19. There are branches of such religious, educational institutions established in 


London, Bred Ford, in Australia and also in Kuwait. ^? 


Literary Contribution of the Dargah 


The founder of the Dargah Hazrat Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi himself was a Sufi of 
high caliber. He had deep knowledge of Quran, Hadith and Sunna and his Dargah was 
always filled with scholars from different neighboring areas. He was used to teach in his 
Dargah. He knows various local and foreign languages such as, Arabic, Punjabi, Urdu 
and Hindi. He used to write Punjabi poetry as well. He was great fond of study of diverse 
fields of Islamic knowledge. After his Wisal, his lineage, Khulfa and Murideen continued 
their participation in the field of literary education nationwide. There are several Journals 
and Magazines which are associated with the Dargah.“ Under the management of 
Khulfa and Murideen of Sial Sharif immense literary, scholarly, research work is being 
produced all over the country and even abroad. Following are some important input by 


the Dargah of Sial Sharif: 


The contribution by Khulfa and Murideen of Dargah Sial 
Sharif 


e Pir Mehr Ali Shah (1859-1937) 


He is renowned as a Chishti Sufi, a great Hanafi Muslim intellectual and for being in the 
anti-Qadyani movement in particular. He was the beloved Murid of Khawaja Shams-ud- 
Din Sialvi. Pir Syed Mehr Ali Shah was born on 14 April 1859 (1 Ramadan, 1275 A.H.) 
in Golra Sharif, which is positioned midway between Rawalpindi and Islamabad. That 
was the time when Indian subcontinent was completely taken over by the British after the 
war of independence. That was the time of complete downfall of the Muslims of India at 
all levels, political, economic, social, religious, intellectual and spiritual. By 1300 Hijra, 


he had finished his worldly and religious education. That was the time when he was 





403 Thid., 433-37. 
404 Thid., 88-89. 
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granted Khilafat (deputyship) by his Murshid Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. In start he 
was Bait in Qadriya order as he belonged to Qadriya family genealogically. But later he 


Bait himself in Chishtiya order on the hands of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. ^ 


Awarding of Khilafat to Pir Mehr Ali by his Murshid, Khawaja Shams-ud-Din 
Sialvi: Pir Meher Ali used to visit Sial Sharif along with his teacher Maulvi Sultan 
Mehmood Angwi, to pay his respects to the latter's Murshid Hazrat Khawaja Shams-ud- 
Din. Shams-ud-Din used to treat Pir Meher Ali with special love during these short visits. 
Because of this love and attention Pir Meher Ali made a decision to become a Murid of 
Hazrat Khwaja Shams-ud-Din. Soon after his return from Hindustan, after completing his 
education, he journeyed to Sial Sharif and took the Bait at the hands of Hazrat Khawaja 
in the Chishtiya Nizamiyah school of Tasawwuf despite he was already a Murid of Hazrat 
Fazal din in the Qadriyah School as mentioned above but desired for Chishtiya order 


because of spiritual charisma of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. 


Knowing Meher Ali's unusual intellectual and mystical qualities, his Murshid, Khawaja 
Shams-ud-Din, also approved him a Kharqa (blanket) authorization for the functioning of 
all the recommended spiritual tasks and for the registration of others as his students in the 
order. Shams-ud-Din gave special devotion to his spiritual guidance and improvement. 
Shams-ud-Din treated him different from the rest of his students. On the Wisal of Shams- 
ud-Din Sialvi, Pir Mehr Ali went into the state of deep grief and heartache. It was the 
time of emotional suffering and deep sorrow for him. He consequently for the time being 
gave up the teaching of formal religious sciences, and kept himself busy in extensive 
spells of self-imposed solitude for meditation, prayers and mystical exercises.“ Khawaja 
Muhammad-ud-Din Sialvi (the elder son of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi) had also deep 
love and affection for Pir Mehr Ali Shah that is for this reason we find former is very 


much discussed in later’s autobiography Mehr-e-Munir ^? 


405 See Faiz, Mehr-e-Muneer. 
496 See Ibid., 71, 93, 102. 
“°T See for detail, Kohati, Khanwada Sial Sharif, 225-28. Also see Faiz, Mehr-e-Munir, 393-95. 
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Pir Meher Ali Shah’s written work: 


Saif e Chishtiyai: Work against Qadyani's 

Fatawa Mehria: Fatwas 

Shams ul Hadaya fi asbat Hayatil Masih: About Prophet Jesus. 

Miratul Irfan: Poetry. 

Seerat e Nabwiya az Ifaadaat e Mehria: About the life style of Muhammad 

(P.B.U.H). 

6. Tehqiq ul Haq fi Kalimatil Haq: lt is written in Persian and covers various 
topics. 

7. Tasfiya Mabain Sunni o Shiya: About Sunni Shiya Controversy. 


pU qu ou pee 


ve 


Haddiyaturr Rasool: It is written in Persian and about the Madina Munawarra. 

9. Al-fatoohat Assamdiya: Questions, Answers about different Islamic branches of 
knowledge: 

10. Maktoobat-e-Mehria: Covering his Malfoozat. ^? 


e Justice Pir Kerm Shah Al-Azheri (1918-98) 
Another notable Chishti Sufi of Sial Sharif was justice Pir Kerm Shah Al-Azheri, who 


was awarded Sitara-e-Imtiaz, (1918—1998) by the Govt. of Pakistan. He is acknowledged 
as a Muslim scholar of the twentieth century from Pakistan. Dargah of Sial Sharif 
produced Pir Muhammad Kerm Shah not just as famous Sufi of Chishtiya order but a 
knowledgeable theologian, a interpreter of the Holy Quran, a historian of the Holy 
Prophet (Peace be upon him), a jurist, an educationist and justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pakistan. His family was privileged in the Punjab region because of knowledge and 
piousness they hold. Pir Kerm Shah was student of Khawaja Oamar-ud-Din Sialvi under 
whose supervision he finished spiritual guidance. He was approved Khilafat in Chishtiya 
order by Khawaja Sialvi and his father. He came to be Sajjada Nashin of Dargah of Pir 


Amir Shah after the departure of his father in 1957. Pir Kerm Shah was not a customary 





^95 See for detail, Ibid., 135-60. Also see See Faiz, Mehr-e-Muneer. 
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Pir and Sajjada Nashin but a great scholar of Islam. He is the writer of various Islamic 


books covering different topics.“ 
Justice Pir Kerm Shah Al-Azheri’s written work: 


1. Tafseer Zia-ul-Quran: It is commentary of Quran written by Pir Muhammad 
Kerm Shah Al-Azheri in twenty long years. It contains five volumes. It is 
most readable commentary of the Quran in Pakistan.*'° 

2. Zia-un-Nabi s.a.w.w: It is seven volume detailed book written by Justice Pir 
Kerm Shah Al-Azheri. It contains 4901 pages. It is a comprehensive research 
on the life of Prophet Muhammad (P.B.U.H) Being one of the best books on 
the topic it can be found in all libraries of the country.^!! 

3. Zia-e-Hrram: It is monthly magazine first published in 1970 launched by 
Justice Pir Kerm Shah Al-Azheri. It is of international repute and covers 


d.^? He remained Editor- 


various contemporary issues facing by Islamic worl 
in-Chief of this journal for about 28 years. The editorial was written by 
himself under the title Sirr-e-Dilbaran that was highly appreciated by its 
readers. His further work is, 

4. Magqalat-e-Zia-ul-Ummat: Three Volumes essays and articles, covering 
different topics of Islamic Sufism, Economy, Education etc. 

5. Sunnat Khayr-ul-Anam: This was his first book which was finished while he 
was the student at al-Azhar University Egypt. In this book, he disproved 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Pervaiz's interpretations on the subject of Prophetic 
traditions. 

6. Sharh Qasida Atyab an-Nigham: 

7. Majmu‘a Waza'if maʻa Dala'il al-Khayrat: A collection of prayers with the 
means of goodness." 


8. His Urdu translation Jamal-ul-Quran has also been separately published. 


^9? See for detail, Ibid., 319-28. 
410 See for detail, Ibid., 329-41. 
411 See for detail, Ibid., 342-51. 
412 See for detail, Ibid.,370-74. 
413 See for detail, Ibid., 353-62. 
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9. He also interpreted Waza'if of Silsilah Chishtia and Dala'il al-Khayrat into 
Urdu language. 


There is another Khalifa of Sial Sharif Hazrat Khawaja Muhammad Muazam-ud-Din 
Muazam Aabadi (1832-1907) who established his Khanqah in Sargodha district's tehsil 
Kot Momin's town Marrola. Marrola is famously known as Muazam Abaad Sharif. This 
name is given to the town in the honor of the Chishti Sufi of Sial Sharif. His Dargah has 


Jamia Muazamiya with it and many books are published under this J amiya ^^ 


e Maulana Ghulam Qader Bhairvi (1825-1909): This Khalifa of Sial Sharif was 
highly literary Sufi of his time. He was a great teacher and writer. He has written 


24 books on different topics. ^P 


Literary Contribution by the  Sajjada X Nashins/Khulfa 
(Genealogically) 


1. Hazrat Khawaja Muhammad-ud-Din Sialvi 
He was the elder son of Hazrat Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, born in 1837 in Sargodha 


Punjab. He had very close and strong relationship with his contemporary Sufi Pir Meher 
Ali Shah, who has distinguished place in the history Chishtiya Sufism and whose Dargah 
is one of the most famous Chishti Dargahs in Golrra Sharif, Punjab.*'° Meher-e-Munir, a 
remarkable book on Pir Meher Ali Shah numerously mentioned this affiliation." In his 
time period, he further expanded and strengthened the scholastic, literary and spiritual 
work that was initiated by his father, Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi in Sial Sharif. His 
Dargah was supervised well by his son. It attracted its surroundings because of its 


educational merit. Khawaja Muhammad-ud-Din Sialvi established new Langar Khanas 





414 See for detail, Ibid., 167-79. 
415 See for detail, Ibid.,186-94. 
416 Thid., 225. 


417 Faiz, Meher-e-Munir. Also see Kohati, Khanwada Sial Sharif, 225-28. Stood 
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and accommodations due to increasing numbers of visitors, mostly students. He served 


the Dargah for twenty seven years. ^? His Wisal is recorded in 1909. 


2. Hazrat Khawaja Hafiz Muhammad Zia-ud-Din Sialvi 


He was the elder son of Khawja Muhammad-ud-Din Sialvi, born in 1887. He, in person, 
was a literary man. He was Hafiz-e-Quran and expert in traditional Islamic knowledge. 
He is known as a great administrator since under his supervision massive literary work 
was produced and many Islamic educational institutions were opened throughout the 
Punjab. A very authentic book on the Pirs of Sial Sharif highlights the following research 


journals and magazines which were supervised by him. They are: 


e Mahnaama Shams-ul-Islam, Sargodha 

e Mahnaama Arfaan, Gujraat 

e Zia-e-Haqeeqat, Bhaira 

e Mahnaama Al-Zia, Jalandhar (Hoshiyarpur, Pakistan) 


Though this literary work is no more in the market but it tells that how the Sajjada 
Nashin of Sial Sharif used to take keen interest in scholastic activities like his ancestors 
simply because he himself was a great fond of reading various scholarly writings in his 


life time.*'? Khawaja Zia-ud-Din himself wrote books. They are: 


e Mayar-ul-Masheeh 
e Ammer Maroof 
e llaan Wajib-al-Azaan 


e Risala Darbah Sama*? 


Apart from his writings he established several libraries and he was used to offer books to 
his guests at the Dargah and students of the Dar-al-Uloom. He took extreme interest in 


building and extending Islamic educational institutions. Few are as following: 


m * Ashraf-ul-Auliya", Monthly Zia-e-Harem, August-September (2006): 101. 

^? See for detail, Kohati, Khanwada Sial Sharif, 231-44. 

^? Haji, Muhammad Murid Ahmed Chishti, Fouz-al-Muqaal Fi Khulfa-e-Pir Sial ,Vol. III (n.p. : Bazm-e- 
Shaikh-ul-Islam Deena, 2005), 51-52. 
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e Magqtaba (School) Zia Shams-ul-Islam Sial Sharif Sargodha. 
e Magqtaba Shams-ul-Islam Bhaira. 

e Magqtaba Shams-ul-Islam Sargodha. 

e Maqtaba Arfan. 

e Kutabkhana (Library) Aziziya Bhaira.*”! 


Several books have been published so far from these libraries and institutions. His Wisal 


is recorded in 1929.4” 


3. Shaikh-ul-Islam Khawaja Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi 


He was the elder son of Muhammad Zia-ud-Din Sialvi, born in 19067? 


in Sargodha 
Punjab. He had extraordinary intellect. He learnt several hadiths by heart and knew all the 
philosophies of Islamic code of conduct i.e., Sharia. He had astonishing love and respect 
for the Holy Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H. He remained very strict follower of Sunna 
throughout his life. Likewise he was used to venerate to those who belong to Syed family. 
He fluently spoke many languages like, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Punjabi and Pashtu. Under 
his dynamic administration Dar-al-Uloom Zia Shams-ul-Islam Sial Sharif progressed in 
different areas. He was used to call scholarly conferences at Dar-al-Uloom where various 


religious scholars from all over the country participated. He took keen interest in the 


welfare of students and teachers there. He wrote many books they are: 


e Al-Tehqeeque Fi- al-Tehqeeque 

e Tbligue al-Qoum Fi Attmaam-al-Soum 
e Al-Jihad 

e Salat-al-Asar 

e Mazhb-e-Shia 

e In-al-Hukm Ill Allah 


“| Tbid., 244-46. 

^? See for detail, Kohati, Khanwada Sial Sharif, 246-48. 

423 In the same year the Muslim League, the only largest political party of the Muslims of subcontinent, was 
created. History tells us that in coming years Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi actively participated in Muslim politics 
of Indian subcontinent and he strongly supported Quaid-e-Azem Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the founder of 
Pakistan, and his political party Muslim League. Qasoori, Akaaber Tahreek-e-Pakistan, 200. 
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e Tanveer al-Absaar Bataqeel al-Mazar 
e Tehqeeque al-Ajlah fi Saboot al-Ahel 
e Tagreer dil Pazeer 


e Blaagh Mubeen 


All his literary work is being published by /dara-e-Taleemat-e-Islaaf Lahore. His Wisal 


is recorded in 1401 Hijra.™* 


4. Khawaja Muhammd Hameed-ud-Din Sialvi: Existing Sajjada 
Nashin at the Dargah 


He is the elder son of Khawaja Muhammad Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi. He is born in 1936 in 
Sial Sharif Sargodha. He is Hafiz-e-Quran. He received his complete education from 
Dar-al-Uloom Zia Shams-ul-Islam, institution established by his ancestors. After 
completing his education, he started to take strong interest in Dargah and started serving 
it with the permission of his father. By seeing this devotion for the Dargah at that young 
age, his father made him Khalifa/Sajjada Nashin of the Dargah in his life. He was very 
energetic Sufi of his time. He took some bold steps to counter the challenges faced by 
Muslim Ummah, especially by the Muslims of Pakistan such as he established Majlis al- 
Dawat-ul-Islamia in 1982. Through this plate-form he called all the scholars (Ulama) of 
Ehl-e-Sunnat faction at Yadgar-e-Pakistan Lahore. He addressed them and asked them to 
work together for the betterment of Ummah. Moreover this organization will work to 
meet up all the issues confronted by today's Muslim world in the fields of education, 


research, politics etc. 


The very main objective behind establishing this organization was to create Muslim 
unity, which was need of the time. Different branches of Majlis al-Dawat-ul-Islamia 
were founded all over the country with aim of commencing conferences. Through this the 
message of Dargah Sial Sharif was more effectively spread amongst the Sufi circle of 
Sial Sharif by bringing more unity and harmony within it. Likewise he organized an All 


Pakistan Ulama Convention in 1995 in Islamabad in which emphasis was given on the 





#4 See for detail, Kohati, Khanwada Sial Sharif, 251-88. 
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unity amongst Pakistani Muslims, especially belonging from Ehl-e-Sunnat creed that is 
bound to protect Pakistan’s ideology. He had deep fervor for the Ideological basis of 
Pakistan. Apart from this, he has systematized more the distribution of Langar at the 
Dargah. To serve the Guests of Allah at Chishti Khanqahs and Dargahs is one of the 
basic Chishti principles. Despite his old age he keeps himself busy in expanding 
Dargah's structure according to the needs of the visitors. Under his administration, the 
Dargah's physical structure has been beautifully increased. Many new buildings are part 


of the old Dargah now.^? 


There are numerous Khulfa of Sajjada Nashins, either genealogically or non- 
genealogically, who are men of knowledge and they are contributing in the arena of 
Islamic wisdom all over the country. All the above, study shows that the Dargah of 
Shams-ud-Din Sialvi is actively engaged in keeping the literary tradition of Chishti 
Khanqahs of medieval age alive in the 21“ century. The endless chains of Chishti Sialvi's 
Dargahs/Khanqahs in Punjab and particularly throughout the country generally are 
providing the best example of social welfare organizations with free of cost education, 
food and accommodation. The Dargah of Sial Sharif is implementing the major principle 
of Chishtiya Sufism of serving humanity in today’s world as effective multifunction 


organization. 





425 Thid., 289-94. 
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Chapter Five: Visiting Dargah: The Performance of Sufi Rituals at 
Chishti Dargahs of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and Khawja Shams-ud- 


Dian Sialvi 


Chapter's main focus is ritual, Sufi rituals and their performance by giving emphasis on 
the examination of the Sufi practices at both Chishti Dargahs of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker 
and Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. Study tries to locate the reasons behind the visitation 
of Dargahs. To get the actual findings, anthropological research is conducted and for that 
most of data was collected during Urs celebrations at both Dargahs. The chapter attempts 
to find out how the culture of Dargah influences the local community actions through 
investigating the Sufi Practices at both Dargahs, especially at the time of Urs. In the end, 
built environment of both Dargah and intrusions in it is also highlighted. 

As we have previously discussed that Dargahs are primary parts of the rural and urban 
setting of Pakistan. Sufism being religious, political, mystical, communal and cultural 
entity has influenced the structure of the social order of the subcontinent in general. 
Dargahs are the meeting place of the Sufi brotherhood and have emerged as socio- 
religious institute. The development and the spirit of “Popular Islam" (Shrine/Dargah 
based Islam or visiting Dargahs) have been established enough with the passage of 


: 426 
time. 


"Popular Islam" has noteworthy character to collaborate the mystical 
requirements of societies connected to it. Dargahs admirers visit them in order to 
accomplish their communal and mental complications. On their visit, they execute many 
ceremonies assisted by definite dogmas.” Thus Dargahs have given upturn to several 
rituals which show the fundamental features of the cultural legacy of the communities. 
Followers of Dargahs and their conception and interpretation of Islam are organized by 


their established traditional performances, which have grown within generations and 


strongly remain there to perform an essential role to shape their lives and activities. 


“Tt seems that in order to cope with the conditions of their daily lives within their social 


and cultural contexts, these Muslims do not hesitate to resort to traditions outside strict 


POR. Hassan, "Religion, Society, and the State in Pakistan: Pirs and Politics," Asian Survey 27(5), (1987): 
525-565. 

“7 Sarfraz Khan and Mirza Rizwan Sajid, “The essence of Shrines in Rural Punjab: A Case Study of the 
Shrines at Barrilla Sharif, Gujrat-Pakistan", Humanity and Social Sciences Journal, 6(1), (2011): 66. 
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religious parameters. Such attitudes are translated into devotional practices shared among 
people of diverse religious back-grounds who, in order to deal with the problems of 
health, economy, or to gain fertility, resort to rituals of vow in shrines belonging to any 


tradition." ^? 


Before moving towards the details of Sufi rituals or practices at both Sufi Dargahs in the 
Punjab, to understand the meaning of the word "ritual" is essential. That is, what are the 


socio-religious and historical implications of this term? 


Ritual is the presentation of traditional performances arranged by belief or by spiritual 
verdict. Ritual is a precise, visible way of behavior demonstrated by all recognized the 
social orders. It is therefore conceivable to sight ritual as a manner of describing human 
beings.” Rituals may be set down by the behaviors of a community, comprising a 
religious community. Rituals are described by formalism, conventionalism, invariance, 
rule-governance, sacral representation and demonstration."? Ritual is the base of the 
humanoid shared deal that permits the widespread mutual interactions that make human 
life potential! In more elaborated manner, we can understand the term ritual as it is a 
repetitive social practice consisting of a series of symbolic activities which are governed 
by a set of ideas often encoded in a myth. Song, dance, gestures, speech, or the 
manipulation of objects are few examples of such social practices. As described by Emily 
Shultz and Robert Lavenda in the book; A Perspective on the Human Condition, A ritual 


must follow four conventions. These four conventions are: 


e it must be a repetitive social practice, 
e it must not be a part of daily life routines, 
e it must be governed by some sort of ritual plan, and 


48 Uzma Rehman, "Religion, Politics and Holy Shrines in Pakistan", Nordic Journal of Religion and 
Society 19:2, (2006): 23. 

^22 “Ritual,” Encyclopedia Britannica, accessed April 11, 2015, 
http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/504688/ritual. 
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Catherine Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 
138- 169. 


8l Khan and Sajid, “The essence of Shrines in Rural Punjab”, 67. 
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e it must be encoded in myth.^? 
We can say that Ritual is an observance involving number of activities that are achieved 


in relation to a given order. Rituals assist people and cultures to give them a sense of 
belonging and intimacy. Ritual performance and faith can be taken as methods of 
figurative announcement concerning the societal pattern. There are two apparent features 


of ritual. 


ee 


e “..., ritual consists of more or less invariant sequences of acts and 
utterances that the participants themselves do not invent but to which they 
must conform. 

e In order to have ritual at all, participants must actually perform these 


sequences rather than simply invoke or acknowledge them."^? 


Ritual often finds its origin in myth and religion, connecting itself to ancient practices 
used for interaction of humans and divine. However, a ritual may not be necessarily 
religious in nature; graduation functions and birthday celebrations are rituals as well. 
Religions have their own rituals and practices that complement and exhibit religious 
experience. Religious ritual is basically the performance of ceremonial actions approved 
by custom or by religious decree. Ritual is an explicit and visible behavior showed by all 
established societies. Thus viewing ritual as a way of describing or defining humans is a 
definite possibility. ^? The traditions of a religion or as matter of fact any community may 
prescribe rituals which usually are characterized by invariance, traditionalism, formalism, 


rule-governance, performance and sacral symbolism.^6 Different kinds of rituals are an 


essential part of all known human societies that existed in past or presently existing. 





^? See Emily A. Schultz and Robert H. Lavenda. Cultural Anthropology. 7th ed., (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2009) 

43 Khan and Sajid, “The essence of Shrines in Rural Punjab”, 67. 

44 See Schultz and Lavenda, Cultural Anthropolog. 


^? See for detail note on ritual with reference to religion, society and culture, Eller Jack David, Introducing 
Anthropology Of Religion Culture To The Ultimate (New York: Routledge, 2007). 


^36 Bell, Ritual, 138-69. 
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Performance of ritual: The performance of ritual produces a dramatic like structure 
around the actions, symbols and occasions that form performer's experience and rational 
organization of the world, making the chaos of life simple and executing a clear structure 
of sets of sense on it.” Such as Barbara Myerhoff put it, "not only is seeing believing, 
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doing is believing. From a practice viewpoint, there are six features which define and 


reveal ritual and ritual based actions to changeable extents. The features are; 


e “Formalism: Rituals often employ more formal, or restricted, codes of speech 
and action than people use in everyday life; 

e Traditionalism: Rituals often employ archaic or anachronistic elements; 

e Invariance: Rituals often follow strict, often repetitive, patterns; 

e Rule-governance: Rituals are often governed by a strict code of rules that 
determine appropriate behavior; 

e Sacral symbolism: Rituals often make reference to, or employ, sacred 
symbolism; and 

e Performance: Ritual often involves public display of ritual actions.”**” 

Mutually shared rituals facilitate the expression and confirmation of collective beliefs, 

patterns and ethics and are consequently indispensible for upholding communal 

constancy and group synchronization. Ritual state of execution is basically vibrant in its 

nature and in its action which putts emphasis on the unification of the group by reducing 

individual differences.““° After understanding the term “ritual” now we will see the role 

of Sufi Rituals and their significance in Punjabi socio-religious set up. Sufi Rituals which 

are practiced at the Dargah have been evolved through generations and are playing a 

significant role in the lives of common people. Pilgrims and followers come to visit the 

Dargahs in huge numbers on a regular basis, either individually or in groups, to express 

their love and respect to the Sufi. It appears that these Muslim Sufi followers are not 

reluctant to practice traditions contradictory to stringent religious norms and standards in 


437 Catherine Bell, Ritual: Perspectives and Dimensions (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 156— 
T: 

gs Barbara Myerhoff, Secular Ritual (Amsterdam: Van Gorcum, 1997), 223. 

^? Khan and Sajid, “The essence of Shrines in Rural Punjab”, 67. 

^? R, Sosis and C. Alcorta, “Signaling, Solidarity and the Sacred: The Evolution of Religious Behavior", 
Evolutionary Anthropology, 12, (2003): 264-74. 
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order to handle hardships of daily lives which they have to face in their social and 
cultural circumstances. Such beliefs are transferred into ceremonial practices observed by 
people of miscellaneous religious back-grounds who, in quest to cope with economical 
and health difficulties or to get fertility, turn to rituals of vow in Dargahs regardless of 


“l Devotional beliefs“? 


any tradition. performed at the Dargahs of South Asia these days 
have an origin in Islamic history going back to the reverence of Prophet Muhammad 
P.B.U.H who is considered as an intercessor between Allah and his followers.“ The 
Prophet has been sent by Allah as a **Mercy for the Worlds’’ according to the faith of 


Muslims. The principles of these manifold institutions in Sufism are intensely related 





4l See Selva J. Raj and William P. Harman, ed. Dealing with Deities: The Ritual Vow in South Asia (New 
York: Suny Press, 2006). Spiritual transformation within human beings can be seen or examined once they 
are achieved but the process through which these transformations occurs cannot be analyzed by any mean. 
As often some religious factions consider the practice of visiting Dargahs and all Sufi Rituals which are 
practised there as Bida (a sinful religious innovation) and Shirk (in terms of Islamic terminology, Shirk 
signifies attributing a companion or opponent to Allah in lordship and reverence or in His names and 
characteristics). The concept of Bida and Shirk is not the point of my research therefore it is not being 
discussed in the presented study yet for a detail not on both these concepts see Dr. Meerza Ikhtiyar Hussain 
Kaif Niazi, Mazzara 'at Aur Bida’at: Rasoom Mazzara’at Ka Jawaz Quran Aur Hadith Ki Roushani Mein, 
3" ed. (Karachi: Welcome Book Port Urdu Bazar, 2012). During the research which was conducted at both 
Chishti Dargahs not even a single answer came out from even a single devotee that they consider buried 
Sufis as their Lord (Allah) neither they seek solutions to their problems from these Sufis. In fact, they seek 
merely Baraka from them which will help solving their issues. Visitors ask Dua from Allah only through 
these Sufis' Waseela, Tawwsul (Intercession, Waseela or Tawwsul is a Quranic term which signifies means 
of support in order to reach something. As per the Islamic interpretation, Waseela is a deed or ritual 
through which a Muslim seeks closeness to Allah. In short Waseela can be described as a path to contact 
Allah or a means through which one's Dua is received rapidly.), simply because these Sufis are the most 
blessed souls chosen by Allah Himself. After personal observation of Sufi practices at both Dargahs the 
finding is that, the Sufi practices which come out of intense reverence, are aimed towards strengthening the 
relationship between Allah and the man not between Sufi (Pir) and Mureed. These Dargahs are the center 
of all sacredness, for the rescue of oneself through Waseela or Tawwsul or link of the Sufi who is at rest in 
the Mazar. Informal atmosphere to get blessedness from these Chishti Sufi Dargahs make access and 
connection to Allah and His Prophet P.B.U.H easy unlike Masjid whose religious environment is very 


formal. 


44? «Belief system as part of social structures has its own sociological implications. Belief system is part of 


subjective culture that is usually imparted in human consciousness through mass media, cultural artifacts 
and educational institutions. They further mention that variations are there in the subjective experiences of 
these cultural aspects which are due to differences of individual's roles and positions. Beliefs and attitudes 
are socially learned (Bord and Faulkner, 1975). They state that change in the beliefs about God is less 
likely to occur than other social and political aspects. Family and community members have also 
significant influence in learning of various beliefs. These are primary sources of transferring the social and 
cultural aspects including beliefs." A. Farooq & A. K. Kayani, "Prevalence of Superstitions and other 
Supernatural in Rural Punjab: A Sociological Perspective". A Research Journal of South Asian Studies, 
27(2), (July-December 2012): 336. 


^5 See Annemarie Schimmel, Islam in India and Pakistan (Leiden: E.J.Brill.1982). And Annemarie 
Schimmel, And Muhammad is His Messenger: The Veneration of the Prophetin Islamic Piety (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1985). And P. Lewise, Pirs, Shrines and Pakistani Islam 
(Rawalpindi: Christian Study Center, 1985). 
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with ancient Islamic legacy and same spirit is shared by diverse practices and rituals of 
different styles. The distinction among different kinds of Dargahs’ devotees is based on 
their spiritual standing instead of their socio-economic positions in community. In the 
world of living Sufism, a devotee who serves a Sufi or works at Dargah will be respected 
more than others.“ Study of Dargahs is tough because their impacts are not immediately 
recognizable. What marks them special is the opinion of common people about them. A 
**pilgrim" (from Latin word peregrinus, meanings ''foreigner" or ‘‘person from 
abroad’’) is simply a “wayfarer’’, until it evolved into more specified meaning of journey 
to a holy place in the Middle Ages. ^^ Likewise, the Arabic word Ziyara (Ziyaret in 
Turkish/Ziyarat in Persian) initially was meant as an act of visiting but later during 
medieval times and onwards was used precisely for tomb visitation. Any holy meanings 
attached to the otherwise routine travelling and visiting depends on the pilgrim's 


perception. 


The perception is usually made by the customary rituals taking place at the Dargah, and 
the associated stories communicated and intermittently written in shape of hagiographies 
and legends, as even today's visitor to a Dargah may notice. For historians who are 
interested in knowing the perspective of the visitor/tourist to a Dargah, hagiographies are 
the best sources that offer detailed insight. ^^ The perspective of Dargah devotees vary 
geographical depending upon the social order of that particular region." For example 
people living in Punjab are more inclined towards Sufism. Their commitment towards 
Dargahs is thus more intense. They prefer visiting Dargahs for treatment of illness or 
child birth instead of going to doctors or to hospitals. *^* Also, many people visit Dargahs 
to seek solution of their economic problems.“ Visiting Dargahs is also a matter of belief 


and a family tradition to fulfill aspirations of Sufism. In fact, practicing Sufism has 


444 Jurgen Wasim Frembgen, “From Dervish to Saint: Constructing Charisma in Contemporary Pakistani 
Sufism.”, The Muslim World, 92(2), ( April 2004): 255. 
^? C.T. Onions, ed. Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology (Oxford, 1966), 680. 
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“On Islamic hagiography, see John Renard, Friends of God: Islamic Images of Piety, Commitment, and 
Servanthood (Berkeley : University of California Press, 2008). 


4 


“7 See J. Campbell, The Power of Myth. Betty Sue Flower (New York: Apostrophe S Productions, Inc. 
1998). 
ae Frembgen, “From Dervish to Saint”, 245-57. 
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become a power which displays that Islamic spiritual resources are well equipped to 


address different concerns of the modern world.*° 


Kelley Pemberton writes: 


“... some groups combined the idea of the shaikh as exemplar of “correct” Islam 
with rural, shrine-centered beliefs and practices, emphasizing the meditational, 
intercessory aspects of his role over the directing aspects. This was particularly 
true for the Ahl-e Sunnat and the Chishti order as well as many of the other Sufi 


451 
tariqas.” 


Having discussed the definitions of the ritual, its performance along with its major 
features and its connection to religion, following section will anthropologically examine 
how does the performing of rituals incorporates with the institution of Dargahs. As it has 
been described before that after the Wisal of the Sufi, the place where he is buried is 
named as Dargah. Due to spirituality, love and respect for the Sufi, Dargah becomes a 
divine place and pilgrims come here to visit. A large number of participants strongly 
believed that Sufis remain spiritually alive even after Wisal and are blessed by the 
ALLAH with the powers to listen and serve as intermediary between Allah and them. 
According to their beliefs, Sufis understand their problems even better than themselves 
and hence they can communicate their prayers in more effective manner to Allah. Thus 
chances of acceptance of their prayers are increased. In pursuit of their beliefs, the 
devotees of Sufi Dargahs practice certain rituals. Music is an important fraction of the 
Sufi Dargahs, where music artists sing the rhymes. It is the way of earning as all because 


who visit Dargah often donate them some amount. Sufi poetry and music^? are 


1 R, Kurin, “The Structure of Blessedness at a Muslim Shrine in Pakistan.” Middle Eastern Studies, 19 
(3), (1983): 312-325. 

°° Farooq and Kayani, “Prevalence of Superstitions”, 336. 

^! Kelley Pemberton, “Islamic and Islamicizing Discourses: Ritual Performance, 
Didactic Texts, and the Reformist Challenge in the South Asian Sufi Milieu”, Annual of 


Urdu Studies vol. 17 (2002): 73. 


42 Folk poetry and music practices are very solid and much valued, nourished and adored by the people. 
For several Sufi poetry and singing is a main form of insightful amusement in the spontaneous 
congregations in the village area. Dhuras, Kafis, Vars, Mayas (Punjabi poetic expressions), are some of the 
widespread types ingrained in the village culture. Sufiyana Kalam (Sufi Poetry) is a usual feature at the 
Dargahs all over South Punjab and most have a team of musicians frequently using a harmonium and Dhol 
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imperative sources of emotive expression for the aficionados and specifically touch to 
their height on Urs commemorations. The word Urs has been briefly explained in the 
introduction yet in order to make its concept clearer and understandable little more 
elaboration is given. Urs is exercised for marriage and in association with the Dargah it 
is applied for the death centenary of the buried Sufi in it. Frembgen describes this as 
follows: For the Wali (friend of Allah) physical demise results the access into the 
"real" life embodied in the mystical union (maqam  al-wisal) with Allah, a 
moment of unification which is ritually celebrated as a ‘’holy marriage’’, an Urs, with 
Allah.^? In other words, to rejoice and celebrate the Wisal of the Sufi, a momentous and 
colorful event is held at Dargah on anniversary of the Sufi each year. This day is named 
as Urs which has literally meaning of a marriage with Allah i.e., carnivals on a Sufi's 


h.“ When the barrier of 


Wisal centennial and hence his reunion with his creator, Alla 
body between the lover (Sufi) and the Beloved (Allah) is removed at the time of physical 
death in the world, the lover's soul finds itself free to get mingled with its separated part 
i.e., the beloved. It is for this cause that Sufis’ death days are practiced as Urs. It is like a 
permanent wedding between the lover and Beloved. Therefore Dargahs are denoted the 


place where the Sufi rests safe in perpetual unity with his Beloved. 


Hence devotees present themselves very submissively in front of the Sufi's state of 
complete gratification whose level of unity with Allah is far away from their own 
aptitudes. The celebration rituals at the Urs and its related carnival (Mela) are a yearly 
occasion very much expected by the communities for these areas. Though Musical 
activities are condemned by the orthodox Muslims, on the juncture of the Urs the 
followers, both men and women, present their open expression to their mystical 


conditions involving Sufi music and dance. Activities like Sufi music and Dance are 





(drum). Sajida Haider Vandal, Cultural Expressions of South Punjab (Islamabad: Thaap Publications, 
2011), 33. 

In contemporary times, the Sufi philosophies can be realized merged in the prevalent pop music of 
Pakistan. Popular Bands such as Junoon, the world celebrated semi-classical musicians and singers like 
Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan (late), Rahat Fathe Ali Khan, Abida Perveen and Pathan-e-Khan have intermingled 
Sufi music with the modern pattern. See for details on *The Role of Music and Dance in Sufistic Ritual 
Practice,” accessed April 16, 2015. http://www.sanat.orexca.com/eng/2-08/roleofmusic.shtml. 

43 Frembgen Juergen, “The Majzub Mama Ji Sarkar: A friend of God moves from one house to another,” 
in, Embodying Charisma: Modernity, Locality and the Performance of Emotion in Sufi Cults, ed. 
Pnina Werbner and Helene Basu (London: Routledge, 1998), 140. 

^" Rehman, "Religion", 25. 
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carried out at such places as means of interacting with Allah. Other rituals like candle and 
clay lamps lightening at Sufi grave, reciting verses from Quran over water (Dam karna), 
distribution of meal (Langar) after cooking in cauldron (Daig pakwana) at Dargah and 
rhythmic dance (Dhamal Daina) on religious poems. They have faith that visiting, 
praying and practicing rituals enable them to attain better socio-economic position, a 
strong ethical character, perfect health and mental satisfaction. A large number of people 
from every corner of the world belonging to different classes/status gathers at Dargah on 
Urs day and pay respect to the Sufi. Urs day is a source of festivity for local people and 
small markets known as Bazaars are set up outside the Dargah. The work of Sufi Dargah 
is versatile and covers different dimensions of life 1.e., it guides people economically, 
socially, politically and culturally in daily life. Their contribution in solving people's 
problems has always been, and will remain of prime importance. ^? Levin also agreed 
with this perception that devotees visit Sufi Dargahs in order to accomplish their 
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economics, social, psychological and spiritual goals. ^" It has been a common practice all 


over the world to visit holy places in order to acquire religious satisfaction, seek 


forgiveness of the sins and fulfillment of desires. 


Journey to holy places like, Dargahs and tombs has always been considered as honorable 
activity and people feel that their bodies and mind get purified by spending time at 
Dargahs. As time passed by, Sufi Dargahs incorporated the aspiration of the native 


people and regional cultural activities and customs became part of the different religious 
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rituals at Sufi Dargahs.~’ The impact of Dargah of Sufis in Pakistan is not different from 


other parts of South Asia. Dargahs have become an integral feature of religious and 


social setup of Pakistan. The association of many rural families to a specific Sufi is due of 


the fact that these families were converted to Islam by the preaching of the same Sufi.’ 


Such as, in case of Baba Farid’s Dargah, converted tribes/families exhibit their 
faithfulness and attachment to the Baba Farid by performing certain rituals at the Dargah. 


4 


= See, S. Jamal Malik, “Change in Traditional Institutions: Waqf in Pakistan.” Die Welt des Islams, 
30(1/4), (1990): 63-97. 

^56 J. Levin, “Esoteric Healing traditions: A Conceptual Overview", The Journal of Science and Healing, 
(4/2), (March 2008):101-10. 

47 See Safdar Abbas, et al. "Peoples! Perceptions about Visiting Sufi Shrine in Pakistan." A Research 
Journal of South Asian Studies Vol. 28, No. 2, (July-December 2013): 369-387. 

48 K, Ewing, “The Politics of Sufism: Redefining the Saints of Pakistan." The Journal of Asian Studies, 42 
(2), (1983): 251-268. 
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One such ceremony is distribution of Jilla (food Halwa Purri) which refers the day of 
joining of Jalhora (a fisherman caste) as discipleship of Sufi. Women of Macchi caste 
prepare the Jilla ^? Purposes of Dargahs consist of social sharing, provision of 
amusement in shape of devotional music and songs (Qwwali) humanizing people, 


sharing of food, sweets, cash etc, ^9 


Being a social institution, Dargah with its multipurpose role, executes definite purposes 
for the public attached to it. Majority of the regular visitors at Sufi Dargahs at Urs day 
belongs to deprived sections of society which include Khusraay (shemales), Malangs, 
singers, prostitutes, traditional healers and fortune-tellers etc., who are considered as 
dangerous to society. The presence of such people at Dargahs in the Punjab is common. 
However, recent study revealed that majority of participants did not feel their presence at 
Dargahs dangerous or anti-social rather they had sympathetic views considering them 
innocent people. Sufi Dargahs provide these underprivileged classes of our society self- 
confidence by offering them some kind of peace in their lives. Likewise, according to the 
findings of Pirani, majority of the visitors to Sufi Dargahs belonged to poor socio- 
economic and illiterate background and their life conditions plus family relations were 


stressful. 


The privileged/rich followers distribute money, gifts and meal called Langar among the 
people present at Dargahs which are source of attraction for poor local people to visit 
Dargahs. Sufi Dargahs not only attract religious people for performance of their spiritual 
rituals but also secular tourists and others for social mix up, fun and recreation.“©! Some 
of the rituals and religious activities performed by devotees of Sufi Dargahs include 


offering prayer, going to Masjid, reciting holy Quranic, Langar, Mannat? (holy 





4 


?? K. A. Nizami, The life and Times of Shaikh Farid-ud-Din Ganj Shakar (Lahore: Universal Books, 
1955), 109. 

10 R, Kurin, “The Structure of Blessedness at a Muslim Shrine in Pakistan”, Middle Eastern Studies, 19 
(3), (1983): 312-325. 

^9! Safdar Abbas, et al, “Sufi Shrine", 371. 

€ Al- Houdalieh stated in the case of Palestines that “the essential aim of making vows was always to 
achieve one’s personal desires in critical cases such as: incurable physical or spiritual ailments, when 
marriage has been long delayed, times of trouble generally, inter-personal disputes and infertility.", S. H. 
Al-Houdalieh, “Visitaion and making vows at the shrine of Shaykh Shihab Al-Din”, International J. 
Islamic Studies, 21 (3) , (2010): 377-390. 
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intercession), Qwwali, singing Sufi poetry and music, beating Desi/local Drums and 
Dhamal etc. Besides, taking oath at the hands of Pirs popularly known as Bait, touching 
and licking the holy items placed at Dargahs in spirit of respect, tying the thread, and 
taking Tawiz are few more religious rituals performed by the devotees at Sufi Dargahs. 
These rituals and religious practices are important and meaningful for the followers.“ 
Dargahs usually make available the mystical ease and perform as a mystical director in 
the socio-cultural set up. The eventual pursuit of the man is contentment which is pretty 
diverse from ease. People at the Dargahs who are going through this mysticism neither 
look like very cheerful worldly-wise nor appear to achieve something materialistically. It 
is mostly the question of how one realizes things, if one is exploring for real bliss it may 
rest outside all comfort zones, fames and money etc. The following multiuse functionality 
of Dargah in terms of visitation to it elaborates how local culture and belief system 
collectively exists in a rural community, in particular, of the Punjab. For this purpose, 
anthropological study (questionnaire/survey) is conducted to find out the result. The 
major objective of paying visits to Dargahs is the Fulfillment of the desires since a vast 
majority of public has blind and unbroken trust upon mystical powers of Sufis and their 
Dargahs for resolution of not only their religious matters but also worldly problems. The 
fulfillment of the desires consists of social, financial, political, religious, physical and 
mystical aspects of the visitors’ life. Following anthropological based studies highlight 


these fulfillments. 
Fulfillment of the Social Desires: 


The key reason for visiting Sufi Dargah is to pray to Allah for fulfillment of wishes like 
marriage of daughters in respectable family, success in exams, love marriage, favorable 
solution of family disputes and conflicts, better future of children and child birth etc. 
People when asked responded that they visited Sufi Dargah to pray for their children’s 
success in exams. People believed that praying for children will help them pass and 
secure good marks in exams. They have firm belief that prayers offered/asked at shrines 


have much more chances of acceptance by almighty Allah as shrines are holy places. ^^ 





463 Safdar Abbas, et al, “Sufi Shrine", 383. 
464 Sadar Abbas, et al, “Sufi Shrine”, 376. 
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Dua Mangna (pray to Allah), one of the major practices at Dargah, provides the 
probabilities of gratification to the visitors by offering them a space to accommodate their 


daily difficulties.“© 


In contrast, half said their visit was to enjoy the social get-together 
and have fun on their holiday by seeing the colorful architecture of tomb building and 
meeting different people performing interesting rituals according to their beliefs at 
Darbar. These fun loving people come with their kids. Their purpose of visiting the 
Dargahs is purely for fun and that they neither have faith in nor disbelieve any rituals 
which are being performed at Darbar by devotees. Some drug addicts, Malangs and other 
underprivileged people could also be seen at Dargah. When asked, 15 out of 19 reported 
that neither have they any living place nor money for food and other living needs thus 


they permanently live here. These Dargahs have provided them with shelter and begging 


from visitors is their source of income. 
Fulfillment of the Financial Desires: 


Mostly people denied any financial gain as their reason to visit Dargah. Only a few said 
that they are here for economic prosperity and interestingly they share the same economic 
reasons for their visit like job search, promotion in job and business growth etc. They are 
very confident that praying at Dargah would bring good fate to them. Furthermore, 3 out 
of 6 participants shared their success stories of praying for financial benefits. According 
to them, improvement in their business and financial status was all due to the blessing of 
miraculous Sufi. Similarly, few participants believed that spiritual power of the Sufi of 
Dargah have facilitated them monetary prosperity, social prestige, and internal 
satisfaction.“ One interesting point here is the money contribution to the Dargahs and 
its publicity. There are two major types of funders, one who donate mutely and one who 
make public their donations. So it can be understood that greater the financial support to 
the Dargahs, greater will be the advertising or Dargahs elevate the likelihoods of 


receiving reputation through huge donations there. ^^" 


^9 Khan and Sajid, “The Essence of Shrines in Rural Punjab”, 68. 
“°° Safdar Abbas, et al, “Sufi Shrine", 378-79. 
467 Khan and Sajid, “The Esseence of Shrines in Rural Punjab", 70. 
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Fulfillment of the Physical Serenity: 


People visit Sufi Dargah for medical purposes. They believe that they would throw out 
their diseases free of cost by praying at shrine, and by eating the holy Tabbarak including 
Langar, sugar or salt. According to these people, even chronic and fatal diseases like 
Hepatitis, Tuberculosis, and Typhoid etc get cured completely by eating holy salt and 
sugar and by drinking Dam Wala Pani (sacred verses recited on water) available at 
Dargahs. In addition to that sacred oil is also available. People are applying this holy oil 
to their heads in order to enhance the shine and health of hair and sharpen their memories 
whereas applying on body joints to increase their strength. Another interesting 
observation is that water bottles are placed near the Sufi grave so that the people offering 
Fateha, may blow verses on water to make it Dam wala pani. This holy water is drunk 
by the people who are there to seek cure from all kind of diseases. Contrarily, only few 
participants i-e 3 out of 19 denied any sacredness associated with items placed at Sufi 


Dargah. In their opinions, these items only exhibit culture and tradition of Sufi Dargahs. 
Fulfillment of the Mystical Desires: 


Mental peace and pleasure is the main attraction which bring people to shrines. People 
told that they like to spend time at Sufi Dargahs whenever they get tensed or disturbed 
mentally or having any psychological trouble. The time spent at Dargahs works as 
meditation and grants them peace of mind, fresh energy for success and enable them to 
move forward confidently for pursuit of their wishes. Participants said that they get 
purified by bowing down to Allah and by requesting forgiveness for their sins. Dargahs 
provide them the chance to talk to Allah. Their screams in front of Allah help them to do 
Tazkia-e-Nafs (self consciousness).They leave Dargahs satisfied and edified. 6? This is 
undeniable fact that the main reason of visiting Sufi Dargahs by common people is to 


cope with their social and psychological problems ^? 





468 Safdar Abbas and et al, “Sufi Shrine", 380. 
^99 Levin, “Esoteric Healing traditions", 101-10. 
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In Pakistan, pressure and strain of contemporary life are very much linked with the social 


70 


hitches, lack of resources and lesser education.*”” Dargahs’ devotees look towards Sufi 


as mediators to overcome possible challenges by meditation and therapeutic rituals.*”’ 
Fulfillment of divine needs is fundamental to the working of Sufi Dargahs. Though, there 
is no precise method for measurement of spirituality still, Flannelly and 
Inouye"" discovered that religion and spirituality may be positively correlated with 
pleasure and quality of life. Some of the known reasons of people's attendance at Sufi 
Dargahs are spiritual fulfillment, social unity, and stress management. Interestingly, 
causes of people's miseries and worries as described by many attendees are common 


which include poverty, dependency upon children at old age, extended and untreated 


medical problems, use of violence and abuse within family and lack of internal peace 
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etc ~. These miseries of life produce medical complications physically and mentally. 


In such circumstances, people do go to doctors/hospitals for treatment but end up finding 
spiritual healing at shrines."? Visiting Dargahs is more mental than physical"? Sufi 
Dargah is also a place where people ask/offer Mannat. Mannat denotes a prayer with a 
stipulation fixed to it. At the time when the desire is rewarded at that moment the person 
contributes donations which may be some food, money etc. in the name of the Sufi. 
Mannat may be asked for many intentions comprising marriages, treatment of disease, 
having a child, ending of assets quarrel, passing examinations etc. Additionally, 


Dargahs have become sources to gain financial benefits, political support and social 


^? Husain N, Chaudhry I.B, Afridi M.A, Tomenson B, et al. “Life stress and depression in a tribal area of 
Pakistan." British Journal of Psychiatry 190, (Jan 2007):36-41. 

^"! See B. P. Fleiderer, “The Semiotics of Ritual Healing in a North Indian Muslim shrine." Social Science 
& Medicine, (1988): 417-421, F. M. Pirani et al, "I will accept whatever is meant for us. I wait for that — 
day and night" *The search for healing at a Muslim shrine in Pakistan." Journal of Mental Health, Religion 
& Culture, (2008): 375-86, and D. C. Gilk, *Symbolic, Ritual and Social Dynamics of Spiritual Healing." 
Social Science & Medicine, (1988): 1197-1201. 

^? Flannelly L. T and Inouye J, “Relationships of Religion, Health Status, and Socioeconomic Status to the 
Quality of Life of Individuals Who are HIV Positive", Issues in Mental Health Nursing, 22(3), (Apr- 
May2001): 253-260. 

^? Pirani et al “Healing”, 375-86. 

474 Gilk, “Symbolic”, 1197-1201. 

7? L. Golombo, “Curing and Sociocultural Separatism in South Thailand", Social Science & Medicine, 
21(4), (1985): 463-68. 

^6 See B. Y. Rhi, “Culture, Spirituality, and Mental Health: The Forgotten Aspects of Religion and 
Health". Psychiatric Clinics of North America, 24(3), (September 2001): 569-579, and J. Levin, “Esoteric 
Healing traditions: A Conceptual Overview", 101-10. 

^7" Farooq and Kayani, “Rural Punjab”, 341. 
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478 Tt is worth mentioning that men visit Dargah more for economic 


status and power. 
purposes like for getting job, professional and business growth while women visited Sufi 
Dargahs for domestic issues like education of children, marriage proposals, family 


disputes and conflicts. Kiyani and Farooq also found and confirmed the same.“ 


On the whole, subcontinent’s Dargahs reveal the popular image of Islam. This image 
remains as reversed to the orthodox’s stress on code of belief. Rather than theorizing the 
divine as superior, Sufis perceive the divine as innate. This is the most important 
difference that directs Sufis and their admirers to go along ritual practices that are fairly 
different from those of orthodox attitude. Sufis have always been welcoming to interact 
with both women and men from all levels of the public. After their Wisal, their Dargahs 
equally attracted the females. Women can be found more involved in ritual practising at 
Dargahs which gives it a unique significance. The institution of Sufi Dargah allows 
women to express their most inner feelings and desires which they cannot do otherwise 
by living in orthodox framework of religion. Due to its rituals and literary behaviors, 
Dargahs provides an open space for females to actively participate in sacred activities 
while Masajid’s environment does not support it at all. Latter is restricted whereas the 


former has totally opposite approach. ^? 


Eaton says that females are acknowledged as the most enthusiastic partakers in 
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widespread Sufi traditions of South Asia." Otherwise performing restricted roles in the 


religious affairs, women find catharsis in the Dargah rituals, for they allow them to 
express their emotional, material and spiritual needs and to seek their redresses.*** 
Observing the Sufi thoughts and rituals creates a clear withdrawal from mosque-centered 
and literal readings of Islam in which females’ nonappearance is quite obvious which is 


their plus point somehow instead of their assimilation into the religious association of the 


Masjid but as a secondary participants. It is examined that women are dominant in the 





4 


75 p. V. Veer, “Religion in South Asia". Annual Review of Anthropology, Vol. 31 (October 2002):173-80. 
^? Farooq and Kayani, “Rural Punjab”, 335-44. 

480 See Shemeem Burney Abbas, The Female Voice in Sufi Ritual: Devotional Practices of Pakistan and 
India (New York: Oxford University Press, 2003). 

‘S| R, M, Eaton, “Sufi folk literature and the Expansion of Indian Islam,” in Eassy on Islam and Indian 
History (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000), 117-27. Also see, Peter Gottschalk, ed. Indian 
Muslim Tradition in Religions of South Asia: An Introduction (London: Routledge, 2006), 201-45. 

^? Shampa Mazumdar and Sanjoy Mazumbar, “In Mosques and Shrines: Women’s Agency in Public 
Sacred Space". Journal of Ritual Studies, 16(2), (2002): 165-179. 
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realm of Sufi Islam in a multiple ways: by way of their attendance at Dargahs and their 
presentation as musicians and singers of Sufi poetry, and as a noticeable chronicle voice 
in Sufi poetry itself. Moreover their other Sufi ritual based strong participation and activities 


determine that women are a vital presence at Sufi Dargahs.^? 


Above study shows that huge bulk of the public visit Sufi Dargahs for numerous 
objectives and commitments. Of those who visit Dargahs nearly one-half of them are 
men and the other half women. Some of them get pleasure from being at the Dargah and 
obtain mental and spiritual peace. Some get consummation for some vague internal and 
external struggle. Also, majority of both the genders pay social call to the Dargahs owing 
to their devotion and deference for the Sufi. They have been trained with the ritual of 


paying visits to Dargahs from their forefathers and they find satisfaction in doing it. 
Rituals Performed* at the Urs of Baba Farid 


Every year the Urs celebrations commence on 25^ Zil-Haj and continue till the 10" of 


Muharram. Following are the main rituals that are practiced there: 


1. Tying the Thread: 
On 24" Zil-Qad, after the Maghrib prayer is performed, the official successor or Diwan 


ties a thread to the window that is situated near the headstone of his grave. After this 
ritual is performed sweet food called Makkhana is distributed as Tabbarak among the 
devotees. 


2. Distribution of Tabbarak: 
Every morning beginning from the 25™ Zil-Haj till the 5" of Muharram, the Diwan enters 


the Dargah and prays over grinded sugar and distributes it amongst the devotees. After 
reading the family tree he distributes, sweet drinks, sugar and Jillah. Then, after the cover 
of the grave is changed he sits outside the Noori gate, listens to the Qwwali being 


performed there and then leaves. 


483 See Shemeem Burney Abbas, “The Female Voice". 
484 All the rituals and their performance are personally observed and data is collected from the interviews 
which were conducted during the Urs days at the Dargah. 
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3. The Distribution of Kodi” (Sea-Shells) and Shaker ** (Brown Sugar): 
From the 1* till 5" Muharram, after Asar prayers, the Diwan Sahib comes to the Dargah 


from the back wall of the Darbar Mauj Darya and sits in the gathering room to listen to 
the Qwwali. While listening he showers the sea-shells on the devotees. After that, he 
prayers over brown sugar and distributes it while standing in the vicinity of the Dargah. 
He then lights the oil lamps and departs. 


4. The Official Opening of Bahisti Darwaza**' (The Gate of Heaven): 
The ritual of opening the gate of heaven commences on the 5" of Muharram when the 


Diwan arrives at the Dargah after the Maghrib prayer. The gate is left open till the 9" of 
Muharram. First, the ritual of tying the turban to the Diwan's head is performed at the 
gate. After the gate is opened, the Diwan walks through the Darbar and comes out from 
the Noori gate to stand at the threshold. Every day, from 5™ to 9" Muharram the door is 
closed by a Manager of the Department of Auqaf after Fajr. On his visit to the Dargah on 
the 6" of Muharram the Diwan visits the Darbar, spreads a sheet over the grave, listens 
to the Qwwali and distributes the sea shells. After khatam shareef the gate of heaven is 
opened. Then he comes out of the Darbar to distribute Makkhanas and departs. Different 
administrators have the honor of opening this gate of Heaven on different dates such as 
on the 7^" Muharram it is opened by the Chief administrator Auqaf. On the 8" it is opened 
by the Divisional administrator while on the 9" it is opened by the administrator Augaf, 


Pakpattan Zone. Every day it is opened after Maghrib and is closed at dawn. 


485 This ritual is associated to prominent Chishti Sufi and Mureed and then Khalifa of Baba Farid, Hazrat 
Nizam-ud-Din Auliya whose Dargah is in Delhi and one of the most venerated and visited places in whole 
India. He started this ritual with the idea behind that devotees would keep Sea-Shells (Kodiean) with 
themselves as Tabbarak for long time in order to get blessings from it, since the food stuff as Tabbarak 
cannot be preserved for long duration. Since then this ritual is continued. The Sajjada Nashins of Baba 
Farid's family distribute Kodiean among the devotees. It is, nonetheless, noted that it is not a public ritual. 
Only specific devotees can get this Tabbarak. Interview with the Immam Masjid of Chishti Sufi's Dargah, 
Dargah of Bader-ud-Din Ishaq (Son in Law of Baba Farid). This Dargah is located in Pakpattan, nearby 
Baba Farid's Dargah. 

^56 Shaker, Brown Sugar is mystically linked with the Baba Farid, as his name's tile, Ganj-e-Shaker proves 
it. Visitors distribute the Shaker in order to get Baraka. 

87 In the clarification of this name and tradition it is believed that once, when Nizam-ud-Din, the 
descendant of Baba Farid, was in attendance at the Dargah, he had a image of Muhammad P.B.U.H at this 
door, and saying: “O Nizam-ud-Din whosoever shall enter this door will be saved." From that time the door 
has been recognized by the name of the door of Heaven (Bahisti Darwaza), M. Ikram Chaghatai, ed. Baba 
Ji, Life and Teachings of Farid-ud-Din Ganj-i-Shakar (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 2006), 503. 
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5. The Performance of Paicha Ritual: 
The Sajjada Nashin, after performing the ritual of opening Bahishti Darwaza, performs 


the ritual of Paicha in which the turban of Sajjada Nashin is tinted with orange color and 
Sajjada Nashin, after slashing the colored turban into pieces, distributed amongst the 
devotees who intensely tried to get the piece of color turban cloth in order to get 
blessings.**® 


6. The Ritual of Cleansing the Darbar: 
On the 10" of Muharram at 10 in the morning, the Diwan himself participates in the 


cleansing of the Dargah. 


7. Perfuming with Sandalwood: 
On the same day that the Dargah is cleansed, the Diwan comes after Maghrib prayers 


and fills the carving stones of the grave with sandalwood perfume and leaves, locking the 
door which is then opened on the second Thursday of the month of Safar, after 
Maghrib.^? 


8. The Distribution of the Langer (Free Food): 
Another important practice at the Dargah is the Langar sharing as public offerings. This 


practice at the Darbar is part of centuries old custom with the conception that any person 
poor or rich, man or woman should not go back starving from the Dargah. Dargah makes 
available free food not only to those who work there but also to those who pay visit to it. 


9. Mehfil-e-Samma, Qwwali (Devotional Gathering): 
Qawwali is a massive Sufi practice at Dargah which starts from 25" Zilhaj to the end of 


Zilhaj. Devotees flock at the Dargah to recommence their faith and love for this 
celebrity. One can find immense mystical ecstasy while listening. The locally famous 
Qwwals performed this ritual. Beautiful and thought provoking Sufi poetry is sung which 
revolves around /shq-e-Haqeeqee (Divine Love) and also personality of Baba Farid. His 
Kalam is also sung in Qwwali. This ritual provokes spiritual devotion within deep hearts 


of the devotees/listeners. 





^55 This Sufi ritual is continued from the time of Sajjada Nashini of Alaa-ud-Din Mouj Darya who was the 
grandson of Baba Farid. While interviewing the existing Diwan Sab he described the historical background 
of this ritual as, when Alaa-ud-Din Mouj Darya become the Sajjada Nashin, his turban was tinted with the 
orange color as miracle. Everyone present at that moment tried to touch that turban. Devotees were 
intensely eager to get that turban as Tabbrak. Therefore Sajjada Nashin slashed his colored turban into 
various pieces and distributed them amongst the devotees. Devotees kept those pieces in order to get 
blessings. Hence this Sufi ritual is continued till today since that time and it is called Paicha. 

^? Ghafir shazad, Tameer-o-Tousee Khanqah Bba Farid-ud-Din Ganj Shakar (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel 
Publications, 2009), 27-28. 
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10. Recitation of Sora-e-Fathia: 
One of the main rituals is to recite Sora-e-Fathia at the grave of Baba Farid. Devotees 


offer the sacred verses of Quran and after that they pray (Dua) for themselves.*”° Males 
perform this practice in the Hujjra while females do it in their specific area. Devotees 
devote the reward for doing so to Baba Farid and then to the souls of people entombed in 
his Dargah, to their deceased relatives and to the souls of the departed Muslims in 
general. 


11. Mannat (Divine Intervention or Making Oaths): 
This practice is performed mostly by women as compared to men. As it is mentioned 


previously that Mannat denotes to prayer with a stipulation fixed to it and is done to get 
fulfillment of diverse wishes. It is mostly done by the knotting the thread at Baba Farids’s 
grave room (hujjra) window (Jaali) or other holy graves’ rooms windows in the vicinity 
of Dargah. At the time when the desire is rewarded in related to that specific, desired 
Mannat, they come back and open the knot of thread and contribute donations it may be 
some food (Diag Bantna), money etc., in the name of the Baba Farid as because of this 
pious Sufi’s reference (Waseela) Allah has rewarded their desires. Mannat is done 
through different other ways too such as, recitation of whole Quran, offering Nawwafil 
prayers, offering the sheet (Cadar Charhana) at the grave of Baba Farid. The status of 


rewarded desires defines the the level of Mannat execution.^! 





^? As Al-Houdalieh writes that before entering the area of Dargah the devotee should stand before the 
outer gate, saying: “Peace be upon believing people. May God grant mercy to those who preceded us and 
those who are to follow them. Certainly, God willing, we will join you." Al-Houdalieh, “Visitation”, 377- 
390. 

^?! During conducting research at the Dargah of Baba Farid on Urs, one of family members of Baba Farid 
mentioned that once a Prado vehicle was offered as gift to the Sajjada Nashin form a Sindhi land lord 
family on the fulfillment of their desire/Mannat of having a son birth and the former accepted it. 
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12. Eating Waan Tree’s Leave: 
In Dargah’s premises, there is an ancient old Waan tree about which it is generally said 
that under this tree Baba Farid used to sit and meditate and whose fruit Baba Farid is said 
to have eaten. Waan tree can live up to several centuries. Pilgrims do eat its leave as 
Tabbarak as it has association with their Sufi. So devotees pluck the leaves of this tree 
and eat it from the blessing point of view. According to their faith eating leaves will 
secure them from different physical and mental problems. They also take lot of leaves of 
the tree with them for their relatives and friends/family back at their homes. This practice 
satisfies their belief. 

13. Sweeping the Floor of Dargah: 
It is believed that spending a few days as a servitor at the Dargah makes the person a 
receiver of divine elegance. That is why devotees at the Dargah of Baba Farid are seen 
sweeping the floors especially females. Another mystical motive behind performing this 
ritual is to attain the level of humility by killing inner ego. As to sweep in front of others 
signifies submissive personality in a way that it works against the inner pride or ego. 

14. Pay Visit to Dargah Bare Feet and Covered Head: 
Aficionados have to cover their heads especially women and there entrance in Dargah 
must be bare feeted. This practice shows that how reverently they honor Baba Farid. 

15. Licking Salt at the Dargah: 
This ritual has significance in visitors’ mind in a way that it will relieve them from their 
illnesses and will keep them healthy forever. 

16. Dia Jallana (Set light to Oil Clay Lamp): 
Devotees torch traditional oil clay lamps (Dia) at the Dargah as part of their belief 
system. They perform this ritual usually after the fulfillment of their wishes. Especially 
females are more involved in this ritual. Some devotees use the remaining oil on their 


body and hair as shield against diseases. 
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17. Recitation of Quran and other Sacred Verses and Offering 
Nawwafil/Prayers: 
Devotees prefer to perform this ritual near the surrounds of Baba Farid's Hujjra (grave 


room). By doing so, they feel more mystical bliss and gratification. 


18. Narration of Naat Sharif and Darood-e-Pak (Praising Prophet Muhammad 
P.B.U.H): 
This practice is mostly done at female side of Dargah. They narrate loudly the Naat 


Sharif and Darood-e-Pak near the Hujjra of Baba Farid. By doing this they offer tribute 
to the Sufi being a true lover of Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H (Aashiq-e-Rasool) 
throughout his pious life. 


19. Narration of Manqabat (Praising Baba Farid): 
Along with the praising of Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H in form of Naat and Darood, 


praising of Baba Farid is also done fervently at the Dargah. This ritual is called 
Manqabat in which the individual qualities of Baba Farid are described beautifully by 
some devotee. 


20. The Mystical Slogan of Haq Frid Ya Farid: 
This is a very prominent ritual during the Urs and mostly done at male side of the 


Dargah. Thousands of devotees from all of the Punjab region rush to his Hujjra to pay 
regard (Salam) to Baba Farid but in really organized way, while saying the slogan “Allah, 
Muhammad, Chaar Yaar, Hajji, Khawja, Quteb, Farid, Haq Farid, Ya Farid diio loudly. 





^? This spiritual slogan highlights Allah, the prophet Muhammad s.a.w.w, Four famous companions of the 
Prophet Muhammad, Hazrat Abu Bakar r.a, Hazrat Omer r.a, Hazrat Usman r.a and Hazrat Ali r.a. The 
second line of the slogan shows up the spiritual link between the erliest four famous Chishti Sufis, Hajji 
Usman Harooni r.a, his spiritual ancestor Khajaw Moin-ud-Din r.a, his spiritual ancestor Qutb-ud-Din 
Bakhtayar Qaqi r.a, and his spiritual ancestor Baba Farid Masood-ud-Din Ganj Sahaker r.a., also see for 
detailed note on this Chishtiya's spiritual slogan and its historical significane, Hazrat Pir Muhammad 
Abdur Rehman Amir Chishti Maharwi, Bahishti Darwaza (Lahore: Akber BookSeller, n.d). 

^? Abdul Ghafoor, "To Investigate the Forces Acting at Religious Magnet-The Shrine in Urban Settlements 
and Their Impact on Immediate Surrounding" (Ph.D diss., University of Engineering & Technology 
Lahore, 2001), 179-80. 
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21. Chador Charhana (Placing the Sheets at the grave): 
Since women are not allowed to enter the Hujjra of Baba Farid only male can perform 


this ritual. They bring expensive sheets (some of them are sewed with thread of Gold and 
Silver) with themselves to place them on grave or to cover the grave. This is the way to 
offer homage to Baba Farid. A way of showing veneration as in Muslim culture Chador 
is a symbol of respect. Mostly the sheets are beautifully decorated with holy verses from 
Quran or with the slogan mentioned above. Many devotees from India also bring huge 
and costly sheets to place them on Sufi’s grave which shows their deep love and 
admiration for the Baba Farid. 


22. Touching and Kissing the Tomb (Mazaar) and Other Sacred Buildings 
Associated to the Tomb in the Dargah Premises: 
This ritual is one of those rituals which devotees perform merely to get self happiness. 


Owing to their love and respect for the Baba Farid, they touch and kiss the different parts 
of the tomb especially the doors, the windows and the floor of the Hujjra where the body 
of Baba Farid is laying rest in the grave. The concept behind performing this ritual is to 
receive Baraka which, according to their belief, protects them from upcoming problems 
of all kind. 

23. Exiting the Hujjra while Not Turning the Back in the Direction of It: 
Aficionados take lot of care, at the time of leaving the Hujjrra that their back must not 
be in the direction of the grave. They do so in huge respect for Baba Farid’s mystical 
status in their lives. They avoid any aspect of disregard of the Sufi. 

24. Nazzrana Dena (Giving Money at the Dargah): 
This ritual is very common among the devotees. They give money (as mony is considered 
the most desired and important entity in life) according to their capacity. Some give in 
millions too. A number of rich females, sometimes, give their Gold or Silver jewelry. 
All the Nazzrana put into the money boxex which are placed at different spots in the 
Dargah. This practice signifies presenting a gift to Baba Farid. During the Urs days the 
department of Auqaf collects the amounts in millions on daily basis. This ritual makes 
various social-welfare activities possible such as the continuation of Langar Khana 
consumption on Dargah building, providing accommodation for the visitors and other 


facilities at the Dargah, all are made possible just because of this ritual. 
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25. Distribution of Langar and Makkana (White Sweets): 
The visitors usually perform this ritual at the Dargah. They offer food mostly sweet 


(Zarda) and salty rice and distributing Makkhanas is very common practice over there. 
Devotees do so in the name of Baba Farid and the main purpose behind this performing 
ritual is to serve the food treating all the visitors equally as guests of Baba Farid. 
Moreover they believe that their act will please Allah and HE will bestow them more. 
The deprived segment of the society like poor, needy, disabled, beggars, homeless people 
wait desperately for this ritual to be executed. It provides them good food free of cost. 
The participants at Dargah rush to get Langar and especially kids for the White Sweets. 
All this food is considered as Tabbarak because it relates to the sacred Sufi Baba Farid, 
whome they love and respect a lot. 


26. Bait Kerna (Taking Vow in the Pir): 
Many devotees visit Dargah just because they are spiritually bound by the Bait. They 


have to be in contact with their Pir. And the Urs of Baba Farid gives them chance to 
revive their vow in a year. This practice involved oath taking performance on the hands 
of Pir, mostly a Sajjada Nashin of Baba Farid’s Dargah. 


27. Tawiz Lena (Getting Amulet from the Pir): 
This is another ritual which can be observed though it is usually done in Pir’s abode 


adjacent to Dargah. Devotees visit their Pir in order to get amulets too. They believe that 
by getting amulets they can save their lives from upcoming sufferings of all kinds. They 
use these Tawiz in water or some food and some knot them on their arms and wear 
around their neck as solution for their problem. 


28. The Veneration to the Relics of Baba Farid: 
There is a specific corner in the premises of where the relics of Baba Farid are displayed 


in mirror boxes. Devotees go to that particular corner, touched the boxes and offer 


Nazzrana, mostly in form of money, and drop it into the boxes. They do so in order to 


receive Baraka through these relics as they belong to their beloved Sufi oe 


43 On my visit to Pakpattan one of my colleagues asked me to drop some money into those boxes which 
contain Baba Farid's relics on her behalf. She will get Baraka and Sakoon (spiritual bliss), she said, after 
doing so. 
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29. Bahishti Darwaza Guzerna (To Pass Through the Gate of Heaven): 
People not just from the Punjab rather from all over the region of South Asia come to 


pass through the gate called Bahishti Darwaza or Gate of Heaven which is only unlocked 
once a year for 5 days during Urs time. People have faith in that paradise is definite to 


those who pass through that door. ^?* 


This ritual is the most distinguished one that gives 
the Dargah unique significance in the whole region. The Dargah custodian, as mentioned 
above, Diwan of Chishti family together with other notables unlocks this door. It is said 
that 1.5 to 2 million people appear at the Urs and it approximately 150,000 devotees pass 
daily through the heave gate during 5 days. This specific and unique ritual is just 
performed at the time of Urs unlike other rituals which are performed throughout the year 
at the Dargah. 


30. Huge Economic Activities Around the Dargah: 
During the Urs days there are huge economic activities can be found around the Dargah. 


Especial shops and stalls, mostly containing food items (largely brown sugar, Makkhanas 
etc), salty and sweet rice cauldron, etc., clay pots, decoration pieces and toys, traditional 
handicrafts, Islamic/Mystical literature, jewelry, Chadors and flowers for placing on the 
Mazar and many others. There are many folk singers with their performing teams and 
instruments to sing the Kalam of Baba Farid and other Sufiana Kalam and many drum 
beaters (Dhol wala) can be found in huge numbers all over the Dargah place during the 
Urs days. All of them especially come to Pakpattan in honor of Baba Farid on his Urs and 


earn huge money because of millions of congregation there. 


They wait for the whole year for the Urs festivel (Maila) to be celebrated. So, they go 
there with economic objective. There is an ancient old traditional Bazar (Market) 
commonly known as Dargah Bazar which is located at the back side of the Dargah. It is 
a very big, lengthy and crowded Bazar of the town and has all sorts of things especially 
sacred material. During the Urs days it is almost over flocked with visitors from all over 


the region. They love to buy different things from the Bazar like, Religious/Mystical 


44 In the clarification of this name and tradition it is believed that once, when Nizam-ud-Din, the 
descendant of Baba Farid, was in attendance at the Dargah, he had a image of Muhammad s.a.w.w at this 
door, and saying: *O Nizam-ud-Din whosoever shall enter this door will be saved." From that time the door 
has been recognized by the name of the door of Heaven (Bahisti Darwaza). Chaghatai, Baba Ji, 503, also 
see for detailed note on “Bahishti Darwaza" and its historical significance, Maharwi, Bahishti Darwaza. 
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books, prayer mats, Tasbhees (prayer beeds), prayer caps, perfumes, CDs covering the 
material about the Baba Farid, his Dargah, rituals performance there, CDs of Qwwali, 
packets of Shaker and Makkahnas and jewelry items for their family and 
friends/colleagues as a Tabbarak. Selling Chadors and flowers is valuable business 
around the Dargah. The salespersons and owners of the shops in the Bazar have strong 
spiritual attachments with Baba Farid and have firm believe in the spiritual blessing 
(Baraka) from the Sufi that helps them keeping prosperous economically. For that reason 
they are settled there in the Bazar from years and do not want to move on. They are of the 
view that this Baraka from Baba Farid transfers from generation to generation and they 
are satisfied whatever they earn being around the sacred Dargah. Lots of people are 
making income through their business in this Bazar. So this way Dargah of Baba Farid 


economically contributes to the region also. 


So far study articulates that the political, social, economic and religious circumstances, 
faced by community, lead to the Sufi practices at the Dargahs in general and Baba Farid’s 
Dargah in particular. In other words Sufi practices at the Dargah can be comprehended 
and explicated in the local cultural frameworks i.e. the Dargah is fairly flexible in its 
character that the devotees perform Sufi rituals there as per their socio-economic 


necessities. 
Built Milieu of Sufi Dargahs and Intrusions within it: 


In the following section Dargah’s physical structure and intrusions in it will be discussed 
briefly. As it is discussed above that aficionados get involved themselves with the Sufi as 
they were in his life, after his Wisal they create affections with his remainders, Dargah 
and its milieu. They express their emotional states and dedications by way of visitation 
and satisfy themselves by performing several rituals and seek Baraka for their lives. They 
also do charitable activities as sacred deed and a wish to demonstrate their attachment 
and company in a Dargah. This often leads to the modifications in Dargah’s physical 
structure and its premises. This has brought essential changes in the built structure of the 
Dargah. In start, body of Khanqah worked for both goals, it offered dwelling for the 


mutual life and accommodation to the Sufis for their autonomous separated life. By the 
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closing of fifteenth century, the Dargahs were assimilated in funeral place in a way that 


they were surrounded by great memorial set of buildings. 


The separate living rooms for the Sufis had come to an end inside the premises and 
Dargahs turned out to be non-residential hubs for the Sufi doings. Gradually, the numbers 
of devotees visiting Dargahs are growing. This has led to extensive modifications in the 
constructed milieu and place necessities of the Dargahs. This transformation laid down 
the grounds for a different structure form that was only expected for funeral of the Sufis, 
known as shrine/Dargah. The intrusions at the Dargahs and growths in their domains are 
providing new outline to the Dargahs which are largely positioned in urban and rural 


hamlets of Muslim communities. ^? 


The Devotees, Wagf management and Sajjadah Nashin work jointly to regulate the 
communal and built milieu of the Dargahs. The manager of the Waqf land^* creates 
intrusions for arranging the accommodations and other services for the visitors. The 
Sajjadah Nashin of the Sufi also takes deep interest in delivering utmost conveniences to 
the visitors who are expected as the guests of the Sufi. From time to time, heads of the 
state include certain building arrangements to demonstrate their existence in the places of 
the Dargahs besides amongst the aficionados of the Sufi. Eventually, all these actions 
damage the mystical milieu and disturb the uniqueness of the architectural quality of the 
Dargahs. 'There are three main types of intrusions have been noted in the buildings of 


Muslim Dargahs positioned in the Punjab region. 


e Managerial intrusions. 


e Spatial intrusions 


e Structural intrusions.” 


^? Ghafoor, “ Religious Magnet" 4-5, 61. 

46 «Tf all the benefits received from a property are reserved for Allah and are only used for religious, pious 
and charitable purposes, it is called a waqf property." Ibid., 9. 

47 Thid., 114-15. See detail on the types of intrusions from 115-26. 
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Built Milieu of Baba Farid’s Dargah: 


Baba Farid introduced the Chishtiya order in Punjab and his Dargah reflects the spatial, 
managerial and structural intrusions. After Baba Farid’s interment at Pakpattan, his burial 
chamber developed as a great temptation for the pilgrims and aficionados from all over 
the country and progressively it established into a group of mausoleums, rooms, etc., of 
the members of his family, descendants and others associates. A thorough research of 
these several constructions in the Dargah explains an extensive history of the family of 


the Sufi along with history of Pakpattan itself. ^95 


Dargah signifies a great range of 
architecture. However, the main focus of the thesis is not the built environment of the 
Dargah but it attempts to define these memorials since its built setting also helps to 
understand its multipurpose role and Sufi practices performed there. The main buildings 


and memorials in the premises of Dargah are: 


e The Tughlaq time's Old Masjid which is replaced by the New Masjid now. 

e The Courtyard of the Masjid. 

e The Tomb of Shihab-ud-Din (also known as Ganj-e ilm) was second son of Baba 
Farid and spent most of his time in the Khanqah as a aficionado. 

e The path to private residences. 

e The Tomb of Baba Farid. 

e Bahishti Darwaza (door of heaven) and Baradari. 

e The Musalla-e-Nizamia. It is an exceptional component of the Dargah. The space 
is dedicated to successor of Baba Farid, Nizam-ud-Din Awliya who was 
accustomed to offer his prayers at this specific place. 

e The Tomb of Shaykh Alaa-ud-Din Mouj Darya. He was son of Shaykh Badrud- 
Dn Sulaiman and grand son of Baba Farid. 

e The Courtyard in front of the Tomb of Baba Farid. 

e The Dalans and Accommodations. 


e The Main Entering to the Dargah. 





^98 Thid., 180. 
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e Three Burooj (plural of burj/Pillar) identified by the name of their tenants, in the 
locations of Baba Farid’s Dargah 
1- “Burj Jamalt: It was named because of occupancy of Had rat Jamal al- 
D in Hànswi, disciple of B à b à Far 1d. 
2- Burj Nizami: It was named because of occupancy of Hadrat Nizam al- 
D in Awliya’ who was proclaimed as khalifah of B ab 4 Far 1d. 
3- Burj Sabirt: It was named because of occupancy of Shaykh ‘Al?’ al-D 
In ‘Ali Ahmed Sabir of Kalyer Shar 1f, who was son of Baba Farid's sister.” 
These memorials of architectural history are very significant, for they characterize the 
architecturae of the Pre-Mughal age.” Dargah is a main building structure about which 
charm of life materializes. Baba Farid’s Dargah and his descendants have inspired and 
shaped the social-religious, economic and political life of the dwellers of Pakpattan and 
its neighborhood. Many variations have happened in the built setting of the Dargah. 
These additions and modifications were made to maintain the requirements of visitors 
along with the needs of the Diwan family. So far there have been three periods of 


extension of the Dargah. 


e First Period of Extension from 1960 to 1990 
e Second Period of Extension from 1990 to 1999 
e Third Period of Extension from 2001 to 2007 
Various formal and informal expansions have been done as per some definite 


“ideological and political” influences directing all these developments, additions, 
modifications, and intrusions in the premises of Waqf land by the Augaf Department after 
1960. And all this is done without any proper calculation of the present-day and 
upcoming necessities of the visitors. Despite, this practice provides better facilities to the 
visitors it has not only spoiled the architectural position of the Dargah rather has caused 
to alter the socio-religious and built setting of it. Demolition of historical Tughlaq Masjid 


in the Dargah and construction of newly modern Masjid at its place is an obvious 





^? Ibid., See “Case Study II: Srine Complex of Baba Farid". Also see Shazad, Tameer. Also Shahzad, 
Khanqahi Culture. 
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example of it. Modern structural changes in the Dargah have distorted its historical 


shape and significance attached to it. 


This has reshaped the “visual and aesthetical” worth of the built milieu of the Dargah. 
Such renovations have generated undesirable impression on the built setting of the 
Dargah since aficionados are more allied with the old construction looks and do not 
encourage the destruction and re-construction. Erection of new building arrangements not 
just transformed the physical setting of the Dargah but also established new "inter- 
relationships between various spaces used for performance of rituals and ceremonies.” 
Currently, newly made Dargah has altered physical and mystical atmospheres as contrast 
to those Dargahs which have not yet experienced such alterations in context of their 
socio-religious and built milieu. This has established new arrangements for the increasing 


number of visitors and mystical environment of the Dargah.” 


Dargahs cannot be considered merely as pure religious edifices. Many ceremonials 
commenced in regard to the Sufis and their Dargahs. These are the meeting locations for 
aficionados and places where devotes execute their personal religious acts according to 
their socio-religious set up and local culture. This has given Dargahs uniqueness as 
socio-religious buildings. Dargah does not denote merely a grave rather it is a cultural 


hub for the every section of the locality. Sufi practices at the Dargahs and so as at the 





900 osque has never been an essential component of a shrine complex.... During ninetee's, a trend for 
construction of a big jami’a mosque attached to the shrine was introduced... Today, it has become difficult 
to segregate the boundaries of mosque and shrine in a complex. Whenever a shrine complex is conceived 
to be reconstructed, the first priority is given to the re-construction of a large size mosque. This trend is 
alarming and is changing the socio-religious and built environment of the shrine complex. Socio-religious 
environment of the shrine complex is becoming more Islamized rather than Islamicate. This trend has also 
encouraged the demolition of the old mosques which were enlisted-protected in terms of Special Premises 
(preservation) Ordinance 1985.... The Tughlaq period mosque that was included in the list of protected 
monuments under Punjab Special Premises (Preservation) Ordinance 1985 was demolished in 1999, when 
new larger mosque was constructed towards the western side. Even the consultant was of the view to 
demolish the mosque as it was not fitting in the planning of new mosque. Qawwali is an essential 
feature of the Chisht : shrines. Many unwanted and unplanned structures have been constructed but there 
is no proper covered space for the Qawwali for Thursdays and annual “urs days events. ..." Ibid., 
See “Case Study II: Srine Complex of Baba Farid". Also see Shazad, Tameer. Also Shahzad, Khanqahi 
Culture. 


lt deological forces are the shari’at, tariqat, rituals, and cult of the saint. Political forces are the 
administrative forces including gaddi nashtn, mutawallī, Chief Administrator Auqaf, religious 
organizations etc." Ibid., See “Case Study II: Srine Complex of Baba Farid". 
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Dargah of Baba Farid unfolds the multi-dimensional feature of the Dargahi structure that 
it is a place of respect for the devotees, place of earning for entrepreneurs, point of 


influence for politicians and house of income for Wagf management. 


Sufi Rituals Performed”” at the Urs of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din 


Sialvi 


As it is discussed above in detail that there are several religious schools that are attached 
to the Chishtiya Spiritual Center at Sial Sharif. Many other religious schools and 
Masajid, dispersed all over Pakistan, are affiliated to the Dargah of Sial Sharif. The 
Dargah of Sial Sharif is closely linked to many other spiritual centers, including the 
Dargah at Bhera Sharif and Golrra Sharif. To this day, the Islamic spiritual tradition is 
very much alive in this Nizami branch of the Chishtiya order. Its Baraka is 
knowledgeable by tens of thousands of disciples, devotees and visitors. Every year 
devotees travel long distances just to join the Urs of their Sufi Pir/s and find blessings 


from his Dargah. 


Every year the Urs celebrations commence on 24"" Safar. The Urs continues till three 
days i.e., from 22th Safar to 24th Safar. Following are the main rituals that are practiced 
at the Dargah at the time of Urs and otherwise which enable historians and 
anthropologists to locate the local culture mingled with visitors’ spiritual/religious fervor 
and its significance. In other words, how does religion affect the local culture performed 


practices provide enough understanding to build and present their analysis. 


1. Chador Charhana (Placing the Sheets at the grave of Sufi): 
As females are not permissible to go into the Hujjra of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi only male 


can do this ritual. They bring costly sheets (some of them are stitched with thread of Gold 
and Silver) with themselves to place them on grave or to cover the grave. This is the way 
to offer homage to the Sufi. A way of showing reverence as in Muslim culture Chador is 
a sign of respect. Mostly sheets are beautifully adorned with holy verses from Quran or 


with the sacred poetry. Many devotees from India also bring huge and costly sheets to 





502 All the rituals and their performance are personally observed and data collected from the interviews 
during the Urs and apart from Urs days at the Dargah. 
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place them on Sufi’s grave which shows their deep love and respect for Shams-ud-Din 
Sialvi. 

2. The Ritual of Cleansing the Darbar: 
On the start of the Urs, the Sajjada Nashin himself partakes in the cleansing of the Hujjra 
and nearby area of the Darbar/Mazar. 


3. Perfuming with Rose Water: 
At the start of the Urs the Dargah is cleansed (Ghussal) with rose water, the Sajjada 


Nashin and his family take part in the Ghussal ceremony. 


4. Oration of Sora-e-Fathia: 
One of the main rituals is to recite Sora-e-Fathia at the grave of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. 


Followers offer the holy verses of Quran and after that they pray (Dua) for themselves.” 
Males accomplish this practice inside the Hujjra while females do it outside the Hujjra, 
mostly in their particular area. Devotees dedicate the reward for the recited verses to the 
Sufi and then to the souls of people entombed in his Hujjra and in Dargah, to all their 
departed relatives in particular and to the souls of the deceased Muslims in general. 


5. Recitation of Naat Sharif and Darood-e-Pak (Praising Prophet Muhammad 
P.B.U.H): 
This practice is mostly done at female side of Dargah. They narrate loudly the Naat 


Sharif and Darood-e-Pak near the Hujjra of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. By doing this they 
offer compliment to the Sufi being a true lover of Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H (Aashiq- 
e-Rasool) all the way through his holy life. 


6. Narration of Manqabat (Admiring of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi): 
Along with the praising of Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H in form of Naat and Darood, 


praising of the Sufi is also done passionately at the Dargah. This ritual is called 
Manqabat in which the individual personal qualities of the Sufi are expressed beautifully 


by some devotee. 


503 As Al-Houdalieh writes that before entering the area of Dargah the devotee should stand before the 
outer gate, saying: “Peace be upon believing people. May God grant mercy to those who preceded us and 
those who are to follow them. Certainly, God willing, we will join you.” Al-Houdalieh, “Visitaion” 377- 
390. 

503 Safdar Abbas, et al, “Sufi Shrine", 383. 
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7. Mehfil-e-Samma, Qwwali (Devotional Gathering): 
This is a great Chishti Sufi practice at Dargah during the Urs days. Followers drove at the 


Dargah to recommence their faith and love for this personage. One can find enormous 
mystical delight while listening Qwwali. The locally famous Qwwals mostly performed 
this ritual. Striking and thought provoking Sufi poetry (Sufiana Kalam) is sung which 
rotates around /shq-e-Haqeeqee (Divine Love) and also personality of the Sufi. His 
Kalam is also sung in Qwwali. This ritual inflames spiritual devotion within deep hearts 
of the devotees/listeners. 


8. Bait Kerna (Taking Vow in the Pir): 
Many aficionados visit Dargah just because they are spiritually obligated by the Bait. 


They have to be in contact with their Pir. And the Urs occasion gives them chance to 
revitalize their vow in a year. This practice involved oath taking performance on the 
hands of Pir, this Pir is mostly a Sajjada Nashin of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi’s Dargah. 


9. Tawiz Lena (Getting Amulet from the Pir): 
This is another ritual which can be witnessed, though it is usually done at Pir’s residence 


nearby to Dargah. Devotees visit their Pir in order to get amulets too. They have 
confidence that by getting amulets they can save their lives from impending miseries of 
all kinds. They use these Taweez in water or some food and some knot them on their arms 
and wear around their neck as solution for their problem. 


10. Langar Bantena (The Distribution of the Food): 
Another main practice at the Dargah is the Langar sharing as public offerings. This 


practice at the Dargah is part of centuries old tradition with the notion that any person 
poor or rich, man or woman should not go back starving from the Dargah. Dargah makes 
accessible free food not only to those who work there but also to those who pay visit to it. 


11. Mannat Manena or Charhana (Divine Intervention or Making Oaths): 
This practice is performed mostly by women as compared to men. As it is mentioned 


previously that Mannat denotes to a prayer with a stipulation fixed to it and is done to get 
diverse whishes’ fulfillments. It is mostly done by the knotting the thread at Shams-ud- 
Din’s grave room’s window (Jaali) or other holy places, mostly graves, in the vicinity of 
Dargah. At the time when the desire is rewarded in relate to that specific, desired 
Mannat, they come back and open the knot of thread and contribute donations it may be 


some food (Diag Bantna), money etc., in the name of the buried Sufi as because of this 
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pious Sufi’s reference (Waseela) Allah has rewarded their desires. There are other ways 
also to perform Mannat such as, recitation of whole Quran, offering Nawwafil prayers, 
offering the sheet (Cador Charhana) at the grave of Sufi. The status of rewarded desires 
defines the level of Mannat execution. 

12. Sweeping the Floor of Dargah: 

It is believed that spending a few days as a servitor at the Dargah makes the person a 
receiver of divine elegance. That is why devotees at the Dargah of Shams-ud-Din are 
seen sweeping the floors especially females. Another mystical intention behind 
performing this ritual is to attain the level of humility by killing inner ego. As to sweep in 
front of others signifies submissive personality in a way that it works against the inner 
pride or ego. 

13. The Mystical Slogan of Lajpal® Lajpal, Pir Sial, Pir Sial: 

The devotees loudly offer the Mystical Slogan of Lajpal Lajpal, Pir Sial, Pir Sial while 
visiting Dargah, especially at the time when Sajjada Nashin arrives in Dargah and 
during his speech. Through this saying they show their respect and love for his beloved 
Sufi Pir. 

14. The Presence of Moe Mubarak (The Hair of Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H): 
The Dargah has the Moe Mubarak (The Hair of Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H) which is 
kept into a metallic box inside the Hujjra near the grave of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. Only 
male visitors can kiss and touch the box in order to get Baraka. As females are not 
allowed to enter the tomb so they can only see it through the window grill of the Hujjra. 
Because of this they do not have the clear sight of this blessed relic. Especial Ziyarat of 
the Moe Mubarak is arranged for the public/devotees on io" Rabi-ul-Awal, Eid Milad- 
un-Nabi P.B.U.H (The Birth and Death day of the Holy Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H). 
The event of Eid Milad-un-Nabi P.B.U.H is hugely celebrated in Sial Sharif. On this day 
this is the biggest Sufi practice at the Dargah of Pir Sial. 





504 «I ajpal” means the one who gives other respect. 
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15. Pay Visit to Dargah Bare Feet and Covered Head: 
Aficionados have to cover their heads especially women and their entrance in Dargah 
must be bared feet. This practice shows that how reverently they honor their Sufi and his 
abode. 

16. Touching and Kissing the Tomb (Mazaar) and Other Revered Buildings 

Associated to the Tomb in the Dargah Premises: 

This ritual is one of those rituals which devotees execute merely to get self happiness. 
Owing to their love and respect for the Shams-ud-Din, they touch and kiss the different 
parts of the tomb especially the doors, the windows and the floor of the Hujjra where the 
body of the Sufi is laying rest in the grave. The concept behind performing this ritual is to 
receive Baraka which, according to their belief, protects them from upcoming problems 
of all kind. 

17. Touching and Kissing the Chador (Covered Sheet): 
Every devotee, male or female, is very much in this practice. Everyone has to do it. The 
sheet that covers the grave of Shams-ud-Din is considered intensely sacred and touching 
it with hands and eyes and kissing it is highly blessed. 

18. Licking Salt at the Dargah: 
This ritual has significance in visitors’ mind in a way that by licking the salt will relieve 
them from their illnesses and will keep them healthy forever. 

19. Dia Jallana (Set light to Oil Clay Lamp): 
It is a very common spiritual practice. Devotees torch traditional oil clay lamps (Dia) at 
the Dargah as part of their belief system. They perform this ritual usually after the 
fulfillment of their wishes. Especially females are more involved in this ritual. Some 
devotees use the remaining oil on their body and hair as shield against diseases. 

20. Recitation of Quran and other Sacred Verses and Offering 

Nawwafil/Prayers: 

Devotees mostly prefer to perform this ritual near the surrounds of Shams-ud-Din's 


Hujjra. By doing so they feel more mystical bliss and gratification. 
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21. Exiting the Hujjra while Not Turning the Back in the Direction of It: 
Aficionados take lot of care, at the time of leaving the Hujjra that their back must not be 
facing the grave. They do so in great respect for Shams-ud-Din’s spiritual status in their 
lives. They avoid any aspect of disrespect of the Sufi. 

22. Nazzrana Dena (Giving Money at the Dargah): 

This ritual is very common among the devotees. They give the most luxurious and vital 
thing at the Dargah as gift according to their capacity i.e., money (as money is 
considered the most desired and important entity in life). Some give in millions too. A 
number of rich females, sometimes, give their Gold or Silver jewelry. All the Nazzrana 
put into the money boxes which are placed at different spots in the Dargah. This practice 
signifies presenting a gift to Shams-ud-Din. During the Urs days the department of Auqaf 
collects the amounts in millions on daily basis. This ritual makes various social-welfare 
activities possible such as the continuation of Langar Khana, consumption on Dargah 
building, providing accommodation for the visitors and other facilities at the Dargah, all 
are made possible just because of this ritual. 

23. Economic Activities Around the Dargah: 

Sial Sharif, as discussed previously, is a very small and inaudible town which contains 
only thousands of population. During the Urs days it becomes partly populous because of 
Urs celebration in the town. The event of Urs generates economic activities around the 
Dargah. Especial shops and stalls, mostly contain food items (largely white sugar sweets 
(Makhanas etc), salty and sweet rice cauldron, etc., clay pots, decoration pieces and toys, 
traditional handicrafts, Islamic/Mystical literature, jewelry, Chadors and flowers for 
placing on the Mazar and many others. There are many folk singers with their performing 
teams and instruments to sing the Kalam of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi and other Sufiana 
Kalam and many drum beaters (Dhol wala) can be found in huge numbers all over the 
Dargah place during the Urs days. All of them especially come to Sial Sharif/Pir Sial in 
honor of Shams-ud-Din on his Urs and earn huge money because of millions of 


congregation there. 
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They wait for the whole year for the Urs festival (Maila) to be celebrated. So, they go 
there with economic objective. Visitors love to buy different things from the Bazar like, 
Religious/Mystical books, prayer mats, Tasbhees (prayer beads), prayer caps, perfumes, 
CDs covering the material about Shams-ud-Din and his sons, Khulfa, Murideen, his 
Dargah, rituals performance there, CDs of Qwwali, packets of Makahnas and jewelry 
items for their family and friends/colleagues as a Tabbarak. Selling Chadors and flowers 
is valuable business around the Dargah. The salespersons and owners of the shops in the 
Bazar have strong spiritual attachments with Shams-ud-Din and have firm belief in the 
spiritual blessing (Baraka) from the Sufi that helps them keeping prosperous 
economically. For that reason they are settled there in the Bazar from years and do not 
want to move on. They are of the view that this Baraka from his Sufi Pir transfers from 
generation to generation and they are satisfied whatever they earn being around the 
sacred Dargah. Lots of people are making income through their business in this Bazar. 
So this way Dargah of Shams-ud-Din economically contributes to the region also. 


24. Distribution of Langar and Makkhana (White Sweets) by the Visitors: 
The visitors usually perform this ritual at the Dargah. They offer food mostly sweet 


(Zarda) and salty rice and distributing Makkhanas is very common practice at the 
Dargah. Devotees do so in the name of Shams-ud-Din. The main purpose behind this 
performing ritual is to serve the food treating all the visitors equally as guests of Shams- 
ud-Din. Moreover they believe that their act will please Allah and HE will bestow them 
more. The deprived segment of the society like poor, needy, disabled, beggars, homeless 
people wait desperately for this ritual to be executed. It provides them good food free of 
cost. The participants at Dargah rush to get Langar and especially kids for the White 
Sweets. All this food is considered as Tabbrak (blessed food) because it relates to the 
sacred soul of the Sufi, whom they love and respect a lot. 


25. Hazzuri Masjid and Dada Bagh (the Garden of Grandfathers) Graveyard and 
Sufi Practices There: 
Hazzuri Masjid is situated at half an hour distance from the main Dargah and it is a place 


where Hazrat Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi did special prayer known as Chilla (constant 
forty days meditation). Dada Bagh is a famous garden which is basically Sialvi family’s 
graveyard and is located near Hazzuri Masjid. In this garden the ancestors of Khawaja 


Shams-ud-Din Sialvi are buried. Though Hazzuri Masjid and Dada Bagh are not a direct 
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part of the main Dargah or its premises yet devotees visit both places and perform 
various Sufi practices"? there also, such as. 


26. Eating Leaves of the Blessed Tree of Berry in Dada Bagh: 
It is said that there was a blessed Berry tree in the Dada Bagh/graveyard, the tree leaves 
had the impression of the name of Prophet Muhammad (P.B.U.H) within and devotees 
were used to visit the Bagh with the intention of eating leaves of the tree. They believe 
that after eating leaves their physical, psychological issues will be removed because of 
the Baraka of that tree. Females’ devotees are more in this practice for they believe they 
506 


will give birth to the son child after eating the blessed leaves. 


27. Drinking Blessed Water from the Hand Pumps in the premises of Hazzuri 
Masjid: 
Devotees who pay visit to the Dada Bagh or Hazzuri Masjid drink water from the hand 
pumps which are placed there. It is believed that the water is blessed and drinking it gives 


benefits to the physical health. Therefore devotees not just drink water rather filled it in 


bottles and take back to their homes as well. 


Built Environment of the Dargah of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din 


Sialvi 


One can see clearly the huge tower and tomb of the Dargah from the main bus stop of 
Sial Sharif. Sial Sharif, as mentioned in the start, is a very small locality of tehsil Sahiwal 
of Sargodha city district. Attached Masjid with the Dargah has a big spacious hall in 
which hundreds of students take the education of Quran and Hadith. Adjoined Eastern 
part of the Masjid there are graves of his family members. Inside the Roza (tomb) there 
are graves of his son and grandsons apart of his own grave. They are, Hazrat 
Muhammad-ud-Din Sialvi, Hazrat Khawaja Muhammad Zia-ud-Din Sialvi and Hazrat 
Khawaja Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi. Roza has amazing interior with beautiful glass work, 


calligraphy and marble tile art. Persian poetry is very much obvious on the walls of the 


505 Almost the same Sufi practices are performed at the Hazzuri Masjid which are performed at the Dargah. 
°° Interview with Sahibzada Muhammad Noor-ud-Din Sialvi, the grandson of the existed Sajjada Nashin, 
Khawaja Hameed-ud-Din Siavi. He told that “I, in my childhood, myself used to eat the leaves of that 
blessed tree and I viewed the sacred name impression within leaves. Now this blessed tree is no more 
existed in the graveyard due to flood in the area.” 
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Roza. The Roza has four doors. In routine days only south door is opened for the visitors. 
Eastern and western doors are usually closed. North door is used by females but they can 
only pray and offer Salam (gratitude) to the Sufi by standing outside the door. They are 
not allowed to enter the Roza. The attached Masjid has been enlarged now. In the veranda 
of the Dargah there is a separate space is built called Mussalla (prayer carpet) which is 
two feet above from the ground floor. This Mussalla indicates the area/room where 
Khawja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi used to meditate and pray to Allah on his prayer carpet, 


Mussalla.?? 


The existing Sajjada Nashin Khawaja Hameed-ud-Din Sialvi can be acknowledged for 
much of the expansion and construction to the Dargah and the joined Masjid with 
donations offered by the devotees of the Dargah. After new developments, the available 
area for offering prayers is much bigger now. There is construction of a new Langar 
Khana in the Dargah premises also where anyone can have free meal to every visitor 
especially it is helping the needy at its best. 5So far study articulates that the political, 
social, economic and religious circumstances, of the community, lead to the Sufi practices 
at both Chishti Dargahs. In other words Sufi practices at both Dargahs can be 
comprehended and explicated in the local cultural frameworks i.e. the Dargahs are fairly 
flexible in their character that the devotees perform Sufi rituals there as per their socio- 
economic necessities. The concept of Baraka is the single pillar on which the whole 
structure of KhanqalvDargah is based. Spiritual force of Baraka is the main dynamism 


behind the multidimensional functioning of both Dargahs in the Punjab. 


°°? Dr. Muhammad Sohbat Khan Kohati, Faroogh-e-Ilm Mein Khanwada Sial Sharif aur unky Khulfa ka 
Kirdar (Karachi: Dar-ul-Aloom Qamer-ul-Islam Sulemaniya Punjab Colony, 2010), 74-78. 
508 Personal Observation during the visit of Dargah. 
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Chapter Six: Comparative Study of Dargah Baba Farid Ganj Shaker 


and Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi and the Sufi Practices 


In this chapter a thorough comparative study of both Khanqahs/Dargahs is presented. 
That is, at what levels both Khanqahs/Dargahs are similar and dissimilar in their 
activities within their relative time. Chapter tries to locate how, despite being same 
Chishti origin, their socio-political, economic and spiritual/religious undertakings are 
divergent to each other. Thus study evaluates both Dargahs’ manifold parts, similar and 
dissimilar side by side. At some points critical analysis is also done in order to develop 
accurate understanding of the problem. 

The following section deals similar character of both Khanqahs/Dargahs within 


comparative paradigm. 


Similar Communal Role of Both Khanqahs/Dargahs in Different Socio- 


Political and Geographical Environment 


As it has, generally, been observed that Sufis mostly preferred to make their abode in 
remote areas. The reason behind to choose the distant, isolated places has always been to 
avoid hustle and bustle of city life so they could focus on meditation with all peace of 
mind and heart. This eventually elevated their spiritual strength which ultimately was 
used to serve the humanity. Chishti Sufis in particular strictly shunned from keeping 
contacts with worldly affairs. They always kept aloof themselves from being involved in 
official matters. For them, a Sufi has nothing to do with the court of king. It was one of 
the biggest reasons that they always preferred to keep them at distance. We find both 
these Chishti Sufis' dwellings far away from the metropolitan areas, one in Pakpattan in 


late 12^ century and other in Sial Sharif Sargodha in 18^ century. 


At that time, former was a forest with abundance of wild animals and purely uncivilized 
savages around which now has turned into a quite populous town. While latter is still a 
very small town based on hundreds of houses only. Both Chishti Khanqahs and later 
Dargahs performed their role according to their local social set up they faced. At the time 
when Baba Farid selected Ajodhan (now Pakpattan) was mainly occupied with lower 


class Hindus while Khawja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi faced the Sikh and then British age of 
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slavery. There is six hundred years gap that exists between Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and 
Khawja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi but despite this long gap both Chishti centres worked to 
remove the sufferings of trodden fraction of the Punjabi society. The common thing was 
that regardless of the fact that both Chishti bases encountered different socio-religious 
and political environment, the very main objective of both Dargahs was the same i.e., to 
serve humanity by giving it respect which it deserve the most. Both Khangahs/Dargahs 
followed the Chishti Sufi principle of treating all human beings equally by considering 
them the family of Allah. Their Sufi residences beat ignorance with wisdom, crushed 
hatred with love and gave confidence to suppressed people by honoring them. Both 
Chishti Khanqahs' administrators, Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and Khawja Shams-ud-Din 
Sialvi, made their availability to every single needy possible. All available historical 
accounts proved their tender dealings with deprived part of the society. Langar 
distribution??? being the most productive social activity was the most prominent feature 
of both Chishti Khanqahs and this feature is still actively continuing at both Dargahs. 
Both Khanqahs/Dargahs provided individual identity to the local communities. Today, 
Pakpattan and Sial Sharif in the region of West Punjab are famously recognized simply 
because of these Chishti Sufis’? dwellings. And the inhabitants of both localities feel pride 


that their forefathers converted to Islam just because of these both Chishti Sufi Masters?! 


Dissimilar Role of Khanqahs/Dargahs in Different Socio-Political 


Environment 


In this section the comparison is made on the levels upon which both Chishti 


Khanqahs/Dargahs are different. 
At Literary/Scholastic Level: 


If we compare both Khangahs’ literary and scholastic role in their respective 12" and 18" 


centuries, we come across that both Chishti Khanqahs are administrated by highly 


°° Hunger is one of the most basic reasons that lead man to do wrongdoing. Poor, hungry people, said a 
devotee while giving interview at the Dargah of Pir Sial, find free of cost food from the Dargah hence 
avoid crimes. This way Dargah highly contributes in a social context. 

510 Information was acquired while taking interviews with different families in Pakpattan and Sial Sharif 
during the visit of both Chishti Dargahs. 
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learned Sufi masters of their time. There are historical sources that provide intellectual 
gathering from across the region of South Asia at both Chishti abodes. According to their 
relevant centuries’ socio-economic circumstances, both Khangahs serve to fulfill the 
academic needs of the community. But at Dargahi level, there is huge difference which is 
traced between both Dargahs regarding this particular role. Baba Farid’s Dargah’s 
scholastic/literary contributions are very insignificant, rather nothing, as compared to the 
offerings of Dargah of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. Not even a single notable associated 
Khalifa or Murid or Sajjada Nashin to the former Dargah who has produced any 
noteworthy scholarly work. Apart from some literature which is mostly based on oral 
history can be found on local books’ stalls, especially during Urs. Here one thing is 
important to highlight about the authenticity of the locally produced material (electronic 
and bookish). That locally published material strictly needs to be checked. As this 
material is easily reachable and affordable to the people who simply believe in the 
information as it is?!!, as they blindly follow everything belongs to Dargah and the Sufi 
buried there as part of their faith. Intense veneration by the devotees for the Dargah and 


their Sufi Pir/s does not allow them to investigate the facts otherwise. 


Here the role of existing Sajjada Nashin is very much crucial to keep check on the 
published material. As this blind faith and respect generates various false stories, attached 


to the Sufi and his Dargah, which are historically not correct??? 


Unfortunately scholastic 
or literary role is utterly missing especially in case of Pakpattan. Despite Baba Farid's 
personal rich literary taste and knowledge, no literary tradition can be traced by the 
Dargah in contemporary time. Only a small library can be found in Dargah which 
contains only traditional literature on Baba Farid. Likewise, in the whole area of 
Pakpattan in particular or in the entire region of Punjab one can hardly find any 
educational institutional network which is associated to the Dargah of Pakpattan. While 
on the other hand Sial Sharif's Dargah is educationally institutionalized by its Sajjada 
Nashins, Khulfa and Murideen not just in the area of Sial Sharif and across the Punjab 
?!! See for detail Kelley Pemberton, “Islamic and Islamicizing Discourse: Ritual Performance, Didactic 
Texts, and the Reformist Challenges in the South Asian Sufi Milieu", Annual of Urdu Studies vol. 17 
Ta ‘there is historically famous story related to King Balban’s daughter’s marriage to Baba Farid 


extensively mentioned in various books which is not correct story. And these books are easily available as 
they are very cheap. 
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region but in other provinces of the country also. Some of the Dargah affiliated 
institutions are working internationally as well. A chain of well-organized educational 
institutions has been discussed in the previous chapter. At the same time, much 
scholastic/literary contributions have been made by the Dargah itself also. It has 
produced renowned religious scholars like Pir Kerm Shah Al-Azheri and Pir Meher Ali 
Shah who were not just traditional Sufi Pirs or Sajjada Nashins of their times rather they 


delivered master pieces in the field of Islamic Sufism. 
Political Role of Both Chishti Khanqahs/Dargahs: 


As it has been extensively discussed in previous chapters that Chishtis were very strict 
about not getting involved themselves in any kind of political activities. Chishti 
Khanqahs never welcomed kings and other high officials at their doors. There is much 
authentic literature that strongly confirmed this Chishtis’ anti political stance historically. 
Tanvir Anjum has extensively described the Chishtis’ policy of impartiality from the state 
and political affairs in her book. The autonomous atmosphere of Chishti Khanqahs or 
Jama’at Khanas with their inflexible approach against political involvement cannot be 
seen particularly in case of Baba Farid’s Dargah in existing time. In contemporary times, 
Baba Farid’s family has taken part in general elections several times?" while Sial 
Sharif's Dargah, itself, has still least involvement in national politics. Recently one of the 
famous Sialvi Khulfa from Bhaira Sharif has been elected as Minister of National 


Assembly (MNA) 


No Sajjada Nashin of the Dargah has personally been concerned with politics. Though 
the existing Sajjada Nashin supported the political party Pakistan Muslim League Nawaz 
branch in the general election of 2013 but now he does not support it. Dargah of Shams- 
ud-Din Sialvi does has political role but it is not at personal level unlike Dargah of Baba 
Farid. Former has much to contribute at national level politics. Such as its fourth Sajjada 
Nashin, Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi actively participated in Pakistan struggle movement and 
strongly supported Muslim League under the headship of Quaid-e-Azem. Likewise Sialvi 


Murideen and Khulfa associated to Dargah used the path of politics as a source of 





513 Pir Ghulam Muhayi-ud-Din Chishti has served as a Minister of Transport in Pervaiz Ellahi regime. 
?" Pir Muhammad Amin-ul-Hassnat Shah, the Sajjada Nashin at Bhaira Sharif Khanqah. 
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authority and power for the betterment of the community such as Pir Meher Ali Shah and 
Pir Kerem Shah Al-Azheri. They did not use this power for their personal gains. There is 
immense historical literature that proved the Chishti Masters’ spiritual power from that 
they, when it became vital to be used indeed, help the suffering humanity. In earlier times 
their Dargahs, under their administrations, were the source of Baraka/Blessings through 
which miseries of the community were used to get relieved. In modern times, the tool of 
Politics is the best and open way to help others and community can be benefitted at large 
yet it can be perilous if this power is used for personal objectives instead of public. At 
this point both Chishti Dargahs function differently. Pir Sial’s Dargah is much more 
involved in using this particular political power for the public and Pakpattan’s Dargah is 


more inclined towards using the political influence for personal consummation. 
The Usage of the Titles of Sialvi and Chishti 


There is another difference related to the titles used by the Sajjada Nashins, Khulfa and 
Murideen associated to both Dargahs. In Baba Farid’s Dargah’s case the original title 
"Chishti", originated from the word "Chisht", (a town in Afghanistan from where the 
order is started) is used at the end of their names. Chishtis in the Western Punjab 
straightforwardly are those who belong to the Dargah of Baba Farid in Pakpattan, 
spiritually or genealogically. There are many Chishti families in the whole region, 
particularly in those areas which are near the Dargah such as, Pakpattan, Borey Wala, 
Arif Wala, Wiharri, Shaikh Fazil, Chishtiyan etc who are identified as Chishtis simply 


because of the use of the title "Chsihti" after their names. 


Here one thing is needed to be clarified that “Chishti” is not at all any “cast” as it is 
generally believed. It is just a “title” which is used by the originators of the order just to 
differentiate the order from the rest of the orders (Qadriya, Suharwardiya, Naqshbandiya 
etc.,) which had also started in the region of Indo-Pak at that time. While in the case of 
Sial Sharif's Dargah it does not happen. The Sajjada Nashins, Khulfa and Mureedin do 
not use the title of “Chishti” along with their names instead they use the title “Sialvi”’. 
The word "Sialvi" has originated from the word “Sial” which is a place name in the 


region of Punjab. There are many Sialvi families not just in Sial Sharif rather in the whole 


region of Sargodha and Jhang also. On the whole the usages of both titles are not limited 
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to the nearby places of Pakpattan or Sial Sharif. Every Murid of respective Dargahs can 
use the titles along with his name anywhere in the world for these titles provide them a 


different spiritual identity. 


Sajjada Nashins’ Role in Upholding the Chishti Traditions of Practicing 
Futhu/Gifts 


There are historical evidences that highlight the contrast between both Chishti Dargahs 
especially at the role of Sajjada Nashins. Early Chishti Sufis were very strict against 
accepting gifts or donations from the state. One of the early Chishti Sufi masters, Abu 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmed Chishti, remarked when he was approached for giving him some 
gift by the prince, “None of our elder Sufis has accepted such thing.” This tradition of 
refusing official grants and presents was the hallmark of Chishtiya Sufism which 


unfortunately could not be practiced later on?’ 


. At the Dargah of Pakpattan, in 
contemporary times, the usage of Futhu or Nazzrana has been personalized by the Chishti 
family for they accept gifts and use them for their own personal use. In Baba Farid’s case 
the Jaggirs (huge lands) were accepted as Futhu while in Sial Sharif’s case the situation 
is different where Pir Meher Ali shah rejected the British offer of Jaggir to him as a grant 


to his Khanqah.?'6 


Likewise in recent time, there is an example that once Sumaira Malik ex MNA Muslim 
League Quaid (Q) visited Sial Sharif and met Sajjada Nashin of Sial Sharif at the time of 
her government. She wanted to give a cheque as a Nazrrana/gift but existing Sajjada 
Nashin Khawaja Muhammad Hameed-u-din Sialvi did not accept it. He gave her some 
money from his pocket and gave her a Chador while saying that it is the tradition of 
Chishti abodes not to let guests go without giving them something.” Whereas, opposite 


examples can be found in case of Pakpattan’s Dargah where the Sajjada Nashins and 


?^ Tanvir Anjum, Chishti Sufis in the Sultanate of Delhi 1190-1400: From Restrained Indifference to 
Calculated Defiance, (Lahore: Oxford University Press, 2011), 96-97. 

?5 Moulana Faiz Ahmad Sahib Faiz, Mehr-e-Muneer (Islamabad: Syed Pir Ghulam Moin-ud-Din Shah 
and Syed Pir Shah Abd-ul-Haq Shah, 1987), 275. 

?"7 Interview with a Mureed of Sial Sharif. 
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other family members of Baba Farid are in practice of accepting Nazrrana from their devotees.°'* 
This shows that the practice of Futhu has been modified and personalized at the Dargah 
of Baba Farid. 


Difference Between Pir-e-Tareeqat and Pir-e-Nasbi with Reference to 


Both Chishti Dargahs 


In Islamic mysticism the Khalafat/Sajjada Nashini or Gaddi Nashini is given not on the 
basis of blood relation but on the spiritual calibre of the Murid (expected Khalifa). It 
can be given to the blood relation, as usually the elder son of the Sufi/Pir is offered the 
Khalafat in the family. Though it is not forbidden in Islamic Sufism, but only if the blood 
relation/elder son qualifies to the requirements of the Khalafat. In the case of Chishtiya 
order, first five early Chishti Sufis did not share any blood relationship with each other. 
And the Khalafat is given to each Chishti Sufi on the basis of his spiritual calibre. In Baba 
Farid’s family the case is reverse though. The Khalafat is given genealogically 
irrespective the Sajjada Nashin deserves it or not. The Khalafat is confined to Chishti 
family only while in Sial Sharif's case though the Khalafat is given genealogically but at 
the same time there are non-genealogical Khulfa of Pir Sial Sharif who are equally 


contributing in spreading the message of Chishtiya Sufism nationwide. 


Moreover the difference between spiritual caliber of Khulfa of both Dargahs and 
contributions done by them are quite obvious. Sialvis Khulfa are more active in keeping 
and maintaining their ancestors’ Chishti Khanqahi arrangement and traditions at all 
levels. They are least interested in pomp and show and in highlighting their own 
personalities rather they are confined to the same old early Chishtis’ practice of humility, 
simplicity and sharing knowledge and wisdom. Whereas Chishti Khulfa are very vigorous 
in showing off themselves as high celebrities to the public. The Chishti Sajjada Nashins 
of Baba Farid's Dargah keep their intermediary character high for they know its spiritual 
worth. Despite Augaf department's intervention in Baba Farid's Dargah, the Sajjada 


Nashin is still successful in maintaining Dargah’s religious authority which the 


?'* During conducting research at the Dargah of Baba Farid on Urs, one of family members of Baba Farid 
mentioned this practice of accepting Futuh by the Sajjada Nashins and other family members of the Chishti 
Sufi. 
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intermediary character provides to him. On the other side the Dargah of Pir Sial owns the 
spiritual authority exclusively, as no role Augaf department has to play there. Sialvi 


Sajjada Nashin’s intermediary character is still safe from the intrusion of the Auqaf. 
The Usage of the Titles Diwan and Pir Sial for the Sajjada Nashins 


At Pakpattan’s Dargah the special title is used for the Sajjada Nashin which is known as 
Diwan while in case of Sial Sharif's Dargah the title Pir Sial is used. Respective Sajjada 


Nashins are called with their titles. 
Individuality of the Separate Chishti Dargahs 


In the Punjab, we can find in Sial Sharif Dargah’s case that many Murideen and Khulfa 
of Sial Sharif are separately working as their own individuality in terms of their Dargahs. 
And these Dargahs have their own distinct fame and identity in the region. Such as, the 
Dargah of Pir Meher Ali Shah in Golrra Sharif, the Dargah of Pir Kerm Shah Al-Azheri 
in Bhaira and the Dargah of Syed Ghulam Haider Ali Shah Jallal Puri” in Jallal Pur 
(Jhelum). All three are Murideen and Khulfa of Khawja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. While this 
is not the case with Pakpattan, as we are unable to locate any separate Dargah which is 
working in its own individuality and has its own identity and fame in the region except 


Shaikh Fazal Dargah and others are located in Kmaliya and in Chishtiyan. 


The Concept of Baraka/Divine Blessing is the Core behind the 
Functioning of Both Chishti Dargahs 


The concept of Baraka is a prominent concept in Islamic Sufism. As it is previously 
discussed that Baraka is a flow of blessings that drifts from Allah to those who are 
closest to Allah, such as Prophets and Sufis. Baraka can be achieved within physical 
objects, places, and people, as selected by Allah. Both Chishti Dargahs share the same 
force of Baraka that pushes millions of visitors towards them. Pilgrims visit both 


Dargahs with this belief that through this particular place, the particular tomb and the 


?? Dr. Muhammad Sohbat Khan Kohati, Faroogh-e-Ilm Mein Khanwada Sial Sharif aur unky Khulfa ka 
Kirdar (Karachi: Dar-ul-Aloom Qamer-ul-Islam Sulemaniya Punjab Colony, 2010), 120-27. Also see K. A. 
Nizami, Vol 5" 378-84. 
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particular Pir family (Sajjada Nashins) they will get spiritual blessings/Baraka and this 
Baraka in turn will remove all their spiritual, physical, mental, economic, social, 
religious worries and problems. The execution of this concept can be observed daily at 
both Dargahs but its huge implementation is very much clear at the time of annual Urs 
that attract not just the Punjabi community rather tens of thousands of crowd from all 


over the subcontinent. 


Now the following section will examine the Sufi Practices which are performed by the 
devotees with the motive of getting Baraka from Dargahs. It will locate the differences 


in ritual performance at both Dargahs. 
Similar Practices at Both Dargahs 


Apart from very few practices which are done at both Dargahs during Urs in particular or 
generally, all are the same in their nature and performance. The following practices are 


observed the same at both Dargahs; 


Chador Charhana (Placing the Sheets at the grave of Sufi): 
Touching and Kissing the Chadar (Covered Sheet): 

The Ritual of Cleansing the Dargah: 

Oration of Sora-e-Fathia: 


Recitation of Quran and other Sacred Verses and Offering Nawwafil/Prayers: 


Qv pA cona: TO aes 


Recitation of Naat Sharif and Darood-e-Pak (Praising Prophet Muhammad 
P.B.U.H): 

7. Narration of Manqabat (Praising of the Sufis): 

8. Bait Kerna (Taking Vow in the Pir/Sajjada Nashin): 

9. Tawiz Lena (Getting Amulet from the Pir/Sajjada Nashin): 

10. Langer Bantena (The Distribution of the Food: 

11. Mannat Manena or Charhana (Divine Intervention or Making Oaths): 

12. Sweeping the Floor of Dargah: 

13. Pay Visit to Dargah Bare Feet and Covered Head: 

14. Exiting the Hujjra while Not Turning the Back in the Direction of It: 
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15. Touching and Kissing the Tomb (Mazaar) and Other Revered Buildings 
Associated to the Tomb in the Dargah Premises: 

16. Licking Salt at the Dargah: 

17. Set light to Oil Clay Lamp (Dia Jallana): 

18. Nazzrana Dena (Giving Money at the Dargah): 

19. Distribution of Langar and Makkhana (White Sweets) by the Visitors: 

20. Small Economic Activities (Local Shops, Stalls etc) During the Urs Around the 
Dargah: 

All the above rituals are same in their performing at both Dargahs with same respect and 


objective of receiving Baraka. 
Dissimilar Practices at Both Dargahs 


The following are the practices which are found different at both Dargahs; 


1. Perfuming Dargah: 
At both Dargahs, the ritual is the same but with only difference that at Baba Farid’s 
Dargah it is done with Sandalwood while at Shams-ud-Din Sialvi’s it is done with Rose 
Water. 

2. Huge Economic Activities Around the Dargah: 
Here Geographical location of both Dargahs makes difference related to the economic 
activities around both Dargahs. Dargah of Baba Farid is located in Pakpattan which has 
become a populous and busy town of Sahiwal district now. Because of this one can find 
huge economic activity around the Dargah. Moreover Dargah is easily approachable as 
no conveyance problem is faced by the visitors. As the public accommodation is 
accessible, visitors can stay for days in the town to fully participate in the rituals which 
are started before the Urs. There are families from India and other parts of the country 
who reach Pakpattan on 25" Zil-Haj and stay in the town till the end of Urs. 
For a long stay, they hire residential compartments or even houses on rent. Therefor the 
whole city of Pakpattan in general and the surroundings of Dargah in particular are 
overcrowded weeks before the Urs festivities commence. 
So Urs provides the opportunity to earn well for the local businessmen/women. The 


ancient old Dargah Bazar attached to the Dargah is a source of employment for hundreds 
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of local families. All these facts encourage huge economic interests of local businessmen 
who earn really well because of the Dargah. Whereas Dargah of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi is 
located in a very small town cum village of Sial which is quite far from the main city of 
Sargodha. Dargah is not easily approachable through local transportation. The town has 
minimal population. Visitors cannot stay at night in the town because of the 
unavailability of any public accommodation. They usually have to get back before 
evening. Unlike Baba Farid’s Dargah there are not any separate rituals ceremonies before 
the commencement of the Urs which lasts only for three days. Because of these facts a 
very small economic activity generates around the Dargah. This is a major difference as 
far as the economic role of the Dargah is concerned. 

3. The Distribution of Kodi (Sea-Shells) and Shaker (Brown Sugar): 
Both these rituals are performed only at the Dargah of Baba Farid. Both Sea-Shells and 
Brown Sugar are given and taken as Tabbarak. 

4. The Official Opening of the Bahishti Darwaza ( The Gate of Heaven): 
This Sufi practice is unique and only executed at the Dargah of Baba Farid. This ritual is 
unique in a way that it is practised not just by the pilgrims but also by the high officials 
from the government sector also. Because of the government participation in the Sufi 
ritual, it has turned into a very executive practice as the gate is officially opened in a 
formal ceremony by the Sajjada Nashin and other executive persons. 

5. Eating Waan and Berry Trees’ Leaves: 
Ancient waan tree in the Dargah whose fruit Baba Farid is said to have eaten. Waan tree 
can live up to several centuries. Pilgrims do eat its leave as Tabbarak as it has association 
with their Sufi. They also take its leave back to their homes. This practice is only done at 
Baba Farid’s Dargah. While in case of Sial Sharif's Dargah devotees used to eat the 
leaves of Berry tree in Dada Bagh near Hazzuri Masjid for the purpose of getting Baraka. 
Especially females were more in this practice in order to have birth of their son child. 


This tree is no more existing not existed in the Bagh”. 





520 One of the senior devotees told that because of the flood in the area this blessed tree is no more existed 
in the Dada Bagh now. 
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6. The Mystical Slogan of Haq Frid Ya Farid and Lajpal Lajpal Pir Sial Pir Sial: 
The mystical sayings are different at both Dargahs. At Baba Farid’s Dargah 
visitors loudly says “Allah Muhammad Chaar Yar, Haji, Khawja, Quteb Farid, 
Haq Farid, Ya Farid” especially while passing the Door of Heaven. Whereas the 
slogan of “Lajpal Lajpal Pir Sial Pir Sial” can be heard at the Dargah of Sial 
Sharif. 

7. To Pass Through the Bahishti Darwaza (Gate of Heaven): 

This is the Sufi Ritual of its own kind in whole South Asia which is done in Pakpattan 
only. Because of this specific ritual Baba Farid's Dargah has a different place in Dargahs 
of the Punjab in particular and in the subcontinent in general. Millions of pilgrims visit 
the Dargah from all over the South Asian region especially to perform this Sufi Practice. 
Visitors from Ajmer, India and Delhi wait whole year to participate in this particular Sufi 


ritual?! 


Likewise there are many Sindhi Families who came from Sindh province just to 
take part into this Sufi practice." 
8. Mehfil-e-Samma, Qwwali (Devotional Gathering) with no Mazamir (Musical 
Instruments) at Sial Sharif's Dargah: 

One thing is worth mentioning here that though the performance of Qwwali is an 
established ritual in Chishtiya order and all Chishti Dargahs of Indo-Pak subcontinent 
practiced this Sufi ritual but at the Dargah of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi this Sufi ritual is 
practiced with the main difference of not using the musical instrument while performing 
it. No Mazamir are included but only vocal expression of singing is performed. It is a 


very eminent difference this way Dargah has still continued in keeping alive the early 


Chishti outlook in contemporary times. 


??! Interview with one of the visitors from India who was standing in the queue waiting for his turn to pass 
Bahisti Darwaza. 
°°? Interview with a family who came from Karachi to participate in the ritual of passing Bahisti Darwaza. 
They were there from 25" Zil-Haj, the day the Sufi Practices are started at the Dargah, and will stay till 
the Urs is ended. 
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9. The Performance of Paicha^? Ritual: 
This Sufi ritual of its own Kind is only practiced at the Dargah of Baba Farid in 
Pakpattan. No such Sufi activity is done at the Dargah of Sial Sharif. This might be 
because that later Dargah belongs to the Nizami branch of Chishtiya order. 

10. Orange and Blue Color Scarfs: 
At Baba Farid's Dargah the orange color is very obvious. The Sajjada Nashin, family 


members of Baba Farid 


Qwwals, care takers of the Dargah and many devotees can be 
seen wearing orange color long scarf around their necks at the Dargah. While at the 
Dargah of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi the scarf color is blue. Shaikh Muhammad Suleman 
Taunsavi, the Murshid of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi used to avoid wearing orange color and 
wear dull blue color scarf or Chador. It is said that due to respect of the orange color, as 
it was used by his respected Chishti Murshid, he did not use that color. He used to say to 
his Murideen that they must respect this color as it belongs to our spiritual Chishti 
teachers.” 
11. The Presence of Moe Mubarak (The Hair of Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H): 

The Sufi practice of arranging especial Ziyarat of the Moe Mubarak at the Dargah of Sial 
Sharif by the Sajjada Nashin is the differentiated feature of the Dargah. Because of this 


ritual the Dargah has unique place, fame and recognition in the whole region. 





523 This Sufi ritual is continued from the time of Sajjada Nashini of Alaa-ud-Din Moj Darya who was the 
grandson of Baba Farid. While interviewing the existing Diwan Sab he described the historical background 
of this ritual as, when Alaa-ud-Din Moj Darya become the Sajjada Nashin, his turban was tinted with the 
orange color as miracle. Everyone present at that moment tried to touch that turban. Devotees were 
intensely eager to get that turban as tabbarak. Therefore Sajjada Nashin slashed his colored turban into 
various pieces and distributed them amongst the devotees. Devotees kept those pieces in order to get 
blessings. Hence this Sufi ritual is continued till today since that time and it is called Paicha. 

°4 Not just the family of Sajjada Nashin belongs to Baba Farid genealogically but the fact is in whole of 
the region of Sahiwal especially in Pakpattan, Shaikh Fazel, Arif Wala, Borey Wala, Weharri, Baba Farid’s 
family is spread as Baba Farid had three wives and many children. 

95 Suleman, Prof. Iftikar Ahmed Chishti. Tazkira Ghous-e-Zaman Shah Suleman Taunsvi (Faisal Abad: 
Chishtiya Academy, 1995), 160. Blue is the symbolic color of Chishti Nizami Branch of the Order and 
Shams-ud-Din Sialvi belonged to this branch. That is why the blue color is used (mostly cap and turban) by 
the Sajjada Nashin and devotees at the Dargah Sharif. 
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12. Hazzuri Masjid and Dada Bagh (the Garden of Grandfathers) Graveyard and 
Sufi Practices There: 
The Dargah has different feature as devotees also pay visit to Dada Bagh and place of 
Chilla of Khawja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, Hazzuri Masjid and perform various Sufi rituals 
there as well which are alike to the rituals performed at the main Dargah. So this is a 
different aspect of the Sial Sharif Dargah. 
13. Drinking Blessed Water from the Hand Pumps in the premises of Hazzuri 
Masjid: 
This Sufi practice is associated to the Dargah of Sial Sharif which shows the unbroken 
spiritual link between the Dargah/Sufi Pir buried inside and aficionados. It also confirms 
that their utmost love and veneration are not confined only to the main Dargah rather 
they can pay visit to other Dargah associated places and can perform Sufi practices there 
in order to get Baraka. 
Above are the Sufi practices which are found dissimilar at both Chishti Dargahs which 
show that despite sharing the same origin of Chishtiya Sufism both Chishti Dargahs have 


discerned characters too. 
The Involvement and the Role of The Augaf Department 


The political, social, sacred, economic and spiritual role of the body of Dargah is strictly 
attached with its administration. Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker is under the 
administration of Auqaf department while Dargah of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi is still under 
the control of Sialvi family. The former is purely administrated by the Sajjada Nashin. 
He manages all the matters related to the Dargah. He arranges the Urs and all the rituals 
are performed under his supervision. In former Dargah’s case all that is done by the 
department of Augaf. The administrative difference between both Dargahs does leave 
obvious impact upon the overall character and function of both Chishti Institutions. 
Likewise the economy of the Dargahs is also affected with this involvement. The Dargah 
of Baba Farid is a source of billions of rupees amount, as Nazzrana/Futuh, at the time of 
Urs which is directly collected by the Augaf body. Only a fix amount is given to the 
Sajjada Nashin and his family. All the constructional developments, expansion, 


modifications and contraction in the Dargah building/s are made by the Auqaf. Whereas 
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in Sial Sharif's case the situation is reverse as it is self-governing establishment. Each 
and everything related to Dargah, from individual level to collective all is done by the 
Sajjada Nashin himself. All the built changes of the Dargah are carried out on the 
personal expenses of Sajjada Nashin or collected from the public, mostly devotees and 


Murideen as Futhu. 
The Spiritual Atmosphere at Both Dargah 


Both Chishti Dargahs share the same spiritual environment within and outside the 
premises of Dargahs but with only difference that the impression of Dargah of Sial 
Sharif is more Sharia’at oriented. Because of the direct supervision of the Sajjada Nashin 
no claptrap is allowed in the Dargah in the name of Sufi practices. While in Pakpattan’s 
case Sajjada Nashin’s involvement has been diminished in the presence of Augaf 
department. Sajjada Nashin’s presence and role in arranging Urs ceremony and 
observing Sufi Practices is just a religious/spiritual formality. The Augaf is more an 
officially religious body which is responsible for the maintenance and care taking of the 
institutions of Dargahs. It has more managerial or governmental part to play rather than a 
spiritual or mystical. They are more concerned to organize the Sufi rituals in order to 


collect more and more amount. 


They are least interested about the Sufi or the mystical aspect of the performed practices. 
They hardly bother and care about the spiritual sense, core and influence of the activities 
in the Dargah. This also makes a difference in the function and impression of both 
Chishti Dargahs. For instance, all the Sialvi Sajjada Nashins including existing one, are 
very strict about giving respect to the Syed families. They respectfully follow this 
tradition of the founder of the Dargah, Shams-ud-Din Sialvi who was famous for giving 


reverence to the lay man even if he belonged to Syed or Sadaat Cast.7? Another 


526 One of the Sialvi Mureed told an interesting incident that “few months back Hazrat Pir Sahib lexisting 
Sajjada Nashinl visited Khewra la place near Jehluml in a Sama gathering i also went there to attend it, as in 
Chishti order Pir Sial does not sit on the stage, he always used to sit on the floor especially in Urs Mehfil 
(gathering), but in Khewra the management arranged the stage and the audience were sitting on the floor at 
that time my Hazrat Sahib announced that if there is any Syed sitting on the floor, please come to sit with 
me at the stage. This is an example that showed how much respect for the Sadaat till now and to siting on 
floor in Urs Mehfil even in modern times too.” This incident proves that Sialvi Sufis still practicing the 
early Chishti traditions of simplicity, humility and respect. 
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important thing which differentiates the Dargah of Sial Sharif from the Dargah of 
Pakpattan is that the Pir Sial is not from Syed family but countless Khulfa and Murideen 
of Syed families belong to the Dargah. Until now Saada 'at (plural of the cast Syed) still 
come and do Bait with honor on the hands of Sialvi Sajjada Nashin.” Over the years this 
or many other Sufi practices are still continued with their spiritual flavor at the Dargah 
since Dargah firmly practices Sunnah and Sharia’at and for the reason that it is still 


under the control of the Sajjada Nashins. 


Geographical/Physical Location and Historical Impression of Both 


Chishti Dargahs 


Here, one thing worth mentioning is the historical background of the locations where 
both Dargahs are positioned, as the chronological history does leave effects on the 
pilgrims’ minds who plan their visit to these Dargahs. Both areas of Pakpattan and Sial 
Sharif got the fame and recognition because of the Dargahs of Baba Farid and Shams-ud- 
Din Sialvi. Comparatively the area of Pakpattan has more historical importance than to 
the area of Sial Sharif. As it is previously mentioned that in the past Pakpattan had been a 
central marketplace, an settlement that rose on the bank of the river Sutlej and shaped as 
a station on the road from Multan to Delhi. Ibn-e-Batuta, the famous Muslim tourist, 
came here in the 14th century and recorded this name in his travel piece. The name 
Pakpattan was accorded to the city due to Baba Farid. The ancient accounts of the town 
might be considered as one of the reasons that may also attract the visitors to the town 


along with their love and veneration for his Sufi Pir. 


The ancient old Dargah Bazar which has a transcendent link to the Dargah of Baba Farid 
also seems to give slight boost to the historical impression of the Dargah. Visitors 
especially from Indian Punjab, mostly Sikhs, also highlight Dargah’s historical 
impression. Because of its association with the originator of the Sikh religion Guru 
Nanak, the Indian government takes an acute interest in the Dargah of Baba Farid. Nanak 
toured to Pakpattan about 300 years after the Baba Farid and composed his poetry from 


there. The site where he accomplished this useful task is in the direction of the Western 





57 Interview with Siavli Mureed. 
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side of the city and is now identified as Tibba Baba Nanak’. Indian Sikhs and Hindus 
always demand to award special visas to visitors on the juncture of Baba Farid’s Urs. The 
Indian government also demanded the government of Pakistan to leave off from 
bulldozing the old Masjid in the Dargah, but the Auqaf Department did not pay any 
attention and rejected to regard any recommendations. ^ The area of Sial Sharif, 
comparatively, lacks in providing such historical accounts. Pakpattan now has turned into 
a big town in the Punjab region while Sial Sharif is still a very small municipal. Unlike 
Pakpattan Sial Sharif is still not easily approachable as it is situated quite far from the 


main city of Sargodha. In future there is enough possibility that later settlement will also 


turn into a huge one and will enjoy its own separate individuality.” s 


Despite being physically small place and archaeologically less important the Dargah of 
Sial Sharif is practically involved in keeping alive the early Chishti Khanqahi system. A 
proper educational institution (Maddrisa) is working in the premises of the Dargah of 
Sial Sharif. Students are getting free of cost education of Quran there along with free 
residence and food. Whereas no such early Chishti tradition of providing free shelter, 
food and learning to the community at large is continued at the Dargah of Baba Farid in 


Pakpattan, though the physical space of the former is quite large as compare to the later. 


528 «This sacred Shrine called Nanaksar is located at a distance of about six kilometer from Pakpattan. It is 
close to the railway line. Pakpattan is its railway station, P.S, tehsil and district. You can easily get a motor 
rickshaw, Tonga or a bus to go to this place from railway Station. It was here that Guru Nanak Ji collected 
the verses of Baba Farid Ji from Baba Ibrahim Farid Sani which were later included in Granth Sahib by 
Guru Arjun Dev Ji. The Shrine is on a mound. It is a double storey beautiful building with domes. The 
tomb and mosque of Baba Fateh Ullah Shah Noori Chishti who was a descendant of Baba Farid are within 
the boundary of this Shrine. The caretaker of the Shrine are Muslims. A fair is held annually. The building 
of the Gurdwara Sahib is in very bad shape and is in need of repairs. It is very important to save it as this 
place holds an important and prominent position in the literature and history of Punjab. The area around 
Gurdwara is known by the name of Tibba Nanaksar Chak No 38 SP and this locality consists of about two 
hundred houses.” “Gurudwara Tibba Nanaksar at Pakpattan,” Gurudawaras of World, accessed November 
23, 2014, http://www.worldgurudwaras.com/sahiwal/gurudwara-tibba-nanaksar-at-pakpattan. 

?? Haroon Khalid, “The Sweet-Loving Saint,’ Friday Times, accessed April 18, 2015, 
http://www.thefridaytimes.com/beta3/tft/article.php?issue=20120504&page=16. 

530 Such as in case of Pakpattan during the Urs days the special service of buses and vegans is started by the 
travel agencies to take the pilgrims straight to the Pakpattan. The visitor, due to the separate fame of the 
town, does not find any problem to reach there. As I have my personal experience of visiting both the 
Dargahs, from Lahore to Pakpattan it takes maximum three and half hours to reach via local transport 
while Sial Sharif takes almost five hours to get there even on personal vehicle. 
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Community/Town Urs’ Celebrations in Pakpattan and Sial Sharif 


While visiting both Dargahs their respective towns are also observed in which both 
Chishti abodes are located. The objective behind the towns’ observation is to analyze the 
socio-religious influence of both Dargahs on their respective vicinities. How do 
communities of Sial Sharif and Pakpattan respond to that particular influence, if it is 
indeed there? During the Urs days, celebrations are on peak and the whole of the towns 
depict the mood of spiritual bliss. At first it gives the impression that Pakpattan has 
nothing to claim other than the Dargah of Baba Farid. The people of Pakpattan love and 
respect their Sufi Pir so much and one can find and feel this gesture throughout the town. 
Every street of the settlement celebrates the Urs by distributing Langar to the public on 
the name of Baba Farid. Daigs are cooked all over Pakpattan. Whole town is decorated 
with banners and posters with the popularly known spiritual slogan of “Allah Muhammad 
Char Yar, Haji, Khwaja, Quteb, Farid, Haq Farid Ya Farid." The sound of “Hag Farid 
Ya Farid” can be heard in every lane of the town along with the Dhool (drum) beats. 
Inhabitants of Pakpattan arrange special Qwwali gatherings at their homes during the Urs 
days in the reminiscence of Baba Farid as he was great lover to listen Qwwali like his 
spiritual masters. The people of Pakpattan feel so much close to Baba Farid that they 
illuminate their houses with lights during Urs nights. The caravans from all over the 
country and even abroad can be found on the roads of Pakpattan. All are rushed to pay 
homage to their beloved and respectable Sufi. On the days when the ritual of Bahishti 
Darwaza is performed, everyone is anxious enough to participate into the ritual. In short 
as one arrives present day Pakpattan, one has the feeling that the entire town is always 
rejoicing Baba Farid. Most of the city shops, hotels, restaurants, and businesses are titled 


after him. 


On the other side, in Sial Sharif the Urs' celebrations are practiced in a bit modest way. 
As it has been discussed above that the Dargah of Sial Sharif is comparatively more 
inclined towards practicing the tradition of Chishti philosophy of simplicity under the 
administration of successors Dargah. Moreover the town Sial Sharif is very small town 
with minimal population unlike Pakpattan and it is quite remote from the main city as 


well. For that reason the town gives the impression of bit vacuity yet the present 
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community celebrates and enjoys the Urs with huge respect and fervor. They abundantly 
offer Langar and arrange Qwwali gatherings in the town and also light up their houses 


and shops. 
Built Milieu of Both Dargahs 


There is 600 years gap between both Chishti Dargahs therefore built structure of both 
Dargahs should be observed accordingly. Baba Farid’s Dargah has several 
constructional developments over the centuries under different rulers from early ages to 
the contemporary times. The expansions in Dargah’s area, renovation of the old structure 
and constructing new edifices in the premises of the Dargah are done under various 
governments after partition. Since the Dargah is undertaken by the Auqaf Department all 
the expenses of construction and constructional decision are taken by the government. 
Sajjada Nashin or his family is no more involved as far as the built Milieu of the Dargah 
is concerned. Although the built background of the Dargah of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi is 
not as old as Baba Farid's Dargah yet Sajjada Nashin is the final deciding authority on 
all the construction related matters of the Dargah. As the Dargah is not in the custody of 
Auqaf department, all the expenses of the built developments in the Dargah are born by 
the Sajjada Nashin who contribute personally and the amount is collected by the devotees 
and Murideen also. As far as the architectural patterns of both Chishti Dargahs are 
concerned, both Dargahs’ construction is simple like other Chishtis’ Dargahs in the 
subcontinent. Generally the tombs of Chishti Sufis do not give magnificent impression 
like the tombs of their contemporary Sufis from Suharwardiya order. Chishti Dargahs’ 
architect truly depicts the humble and simple way of living of Chishti Sufi masters of 


their ages. 


The tomb of Baba Farid specifically, leaves a very modest and simple impression to the 
spectators as compared to the tomb of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi which is not very plain and 
simple in looks rather little showy. As far as the overall Dargahs' structure, both are 
different in a way that being more ancient Baba Farid's Dargah also includes the tombs 
of his descendants in its premises which are very well-designed. Such as the glorious 
tomb of Alaa-ud-Din Mouj Darya which is a later erection from the 13th century. Made 


out of red bricks and a white roof on the top, the architectural grace of the construction is 
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similar to the Dargah of Baha-ud-Din Zakariya and his successor Shah Rukn-e-Alam, the 
Suharwardi Sufis of Multan. In spite of this glorious appearance and magnificence, more 
aficionadas go for the modest tomb of Baba Farid, which maintains, even after eight 
hundred years of his physical departure, to encourage devotees’ dedication and spiritual 
fervor. Whereas no such kind of buildings can be found in the premises of Shams-ud-Din 
Sialvi’s Dargah. There are few graves of the descendants, Khulfa and Murideen inside 
the courtyard of the Dargah but they are simply laid. No separate tomb is erected above 
them. The graves of four offspring of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, the Khulfa are placed in the 
same magnificent tomb. There interior of the tomb is highly marvelous with glass work 
and calligraphy. The building of Maddrisa is situated inside the Dargah and it consists a 
huge big hall where hundreds of students get free education of Quran and Figah. Hostel 
building is also placed inside the Dargah which shows simple Muslim architectural 
outlook. There is an adjacent Masjid in the Dargah which is expanded and further 
constructed under the present Sajjada Nashin by keeping in mind its historical 
architectural aspect unlike Baba Farid’s Dargah where the Auqaf department, in spite of 
huge protest against the demolishing of ancient old Masjid of the time of Sultan king 
Taughlaq in the Dargah>*', has constructed a big Masjid on the place of old one. In Sial 
Sharif Dargah however the new-looking Masjid is constructed which is a useful addition 
in the Dargah where the visitors can have short stay along with their prayers. It is 


magnificent piece of Muslim architecture. 
Critical Analysis of the Role of Augaf Department 


As it has been discussed above that the administration of the Dargah is the responsibility 
of the Auqaf Department. This government department was established for the period of 
the General Ayub Khan’s regime in the 1960s to take care of Muslim Dargahs and 
historic Masajid (plural of the word Masjid). In the background of nationalization of 
religious legacies and grants, the effort was made, to weaken the established religious 
power of Dargah owners. This effort was officially publicized a freeing of the visitors to 


Dargahs. To achieve this objective, the required changes were made to minimize the 





51 See for detail Ghafir shazad, Tameer-o-Tousee Khanqah Baba Farid-ud-Din Ganj Shaker (Lahore: 
Sang-e-Meel Publications, 2009). 
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Dargah’s spiritual image. The controlled intermediary role (between visitor and the 
buried Sufi thus access to Allah) of the Sajjada Nashins was strictly hit by this new 
establishment. In consequence the utter power of the Sufi or the owner of his Dargah was 
substituted by the comparatively supreme yet “anonymous” legislative status of a 
commanding Bureaucrat of Augaf Department, at least to some extent.” After the 
establishment of this body, Sajjada Nashins’ role turned out to be ineffective and the 
complete administrative and financial control was taken over by the Government. Now 
Chief Manager Augaf is given extraordinary controls to take possession of any Muslim 
Dargah or Waqf property in his control. Augaf is also in charge for collecting revenues 
from Dargahs, and does the required maintenance work. Before the establishment of the 
Auqaf Department, the revenue collection and administration were the responsibility of 
the descendants of the Sufis. It is said that the government formed this department to 
deteriorate the traditional power structures attached to the strong spiritual influence of the 
Sajjada Nashins. Moreover Sajjada Nashins happened to be more involved in gathering 
of money and things in the name of Futhu rather than arranging for the conveniences to 
the pilgrims and for the improvement of the Dargah. It is also said that the one of the 
intentions of military regime behind the creation of this department was good i.e., to look 
after those Dargahs which do not have any descendants such as the Dargah of Usman 
Ali Hajveri (Data Sahib) in Lahore, Dargah of Sarkar Barri Ammam in Islamabad and 
many others and provided better facilities to the visitors, and to have check and balance 


on the increasing influence of Sajjada Nashins. 


But practically the role of Auqaf Department could not justify with its objective of 
creation. The status of the Manager of Auqaf was legalized that indeed boosted its 
character. Despite it was made very clear that Islamic knowledge was essential for the 
Auqaf administrator to deal with Islamic undertakings, the Auqaf administrator is having 
a secular mindset and is unable to comprehend the intricacies of mystical affairs. Any 
refusal to authority of the Auqaf Commissioner is considered illegal. “The difference, of 
course, was that his power was not theologically or religiously legitimized but only 
532 See for detail note on the role of Auqaf Department in Pakistan S. Jamal Malik, "Waqf in Pakistan: 
Change in Traditional Institutions", Die Welt des Islams, New Series, Bd. 30, Nr. 1/4 (1990): 63-97, 


accessed March 30, 2014, http://www.jstor.org/stable/1571046. Also see Ghafir Shazad, Punjab Mein 
Khanqahi Culture (Lahore: Sang-e-Meel Publications, 2009), 45-56, 99-100. 
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secularly and ideologically.”°*? Augaf does not only affect the simple spiritual 
atmosphere of Dargahi set up rather it has equally disturbed the physical mood of 
Dargah as well. There are three facts that despoiled the overall impression of the 
institution of Dargah which has become a very strong part of Islamic belief since 
centuries. Two of them are equivalent facts, first deals with the extension done by the 
Waqf management, without any proper investigation and as they just keep on rebuilding 
and adding new structures in the name of fulfilling the spatial" requirements of the 
visitors. In the nonappearance of “rules and regulations" such expansion experience leads 
to disorganized doings which ultimately has caused pulling down of some very 
significant and historically old edifices. This unprepared development results in affecting 
the performance of the Sufi practices at the Dargah as its consistent characteristic. The 
second occurrence at the time of restructuring or adding the new erections in the premises 
of the old Dargahs is, to overlook the architectural facets of the standing historic 
buildings of inheritance worth. This has spoiled the “universality” and the environment of 
the Dargahs. The third occurrence is erection of a huge size Jami'a Masjid in the 
premises of the Dargahs. This new trend of adding Masjid in Dargahs has transformed 
the character of the Dargah that was simpler, mystical and “Islamicate” previously. Now, 


these Dargahs have turned out to be Dargah cum Masjid centers. ^"^ 


At Baba Farid's Dargah several Nazzrana Boxes by the Auqaf Department are placed 
throughout the Dargah, especially at those points which have more spiritual affiliation to 
the devotees. It is a sign which shows that the department is wise enough to take 
advantage of millions of devotees and visitors’ spiritual belongings to the Dargah. It also 
shows the materialistic approach by the Auqaf administration. The management by the 
Auqaf department is very disappointing. Auqaf earns millions of amount per day during 
the Urs days but the materialization of this huge amount is very unsatisfactory from the 


Auqaf department. 


533 yp: 
Ibid., 

54 See chapter five for detail, Abdul Ghafoor, "To Investigate the Forces Acting at Religious Magnet-The 

Shrine in Urban Settlements and Their Impact on Immediate Surrounding" (Ph.D diss., University of 

Engineering & Technology Lahore, 2001) 
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No accommodation facilities are provided for the pilgrims who visit far across the 
country and from abroad. They have to arrange their loadings by themselves on their own 
expenses. The Langar that is provided by the Auqaf department is insufficient and the 
quality of the Langar food is very low. Though there is Langar Khana in Dargah but 
one can hardly find distribution of Langar by the Auqaf. No work on research 
publication/library is done by the department of Auqaf. There is a small library situated in 
the Dargah which contains only usual, basic and customary literature on Baba Farid 
mostly. Oral stories related to the Sufi master and the Dargah in printed form are 
available there. Not any well researched authentic scholarly work can be found in that 
library. The execution of the collected amount by the Auqaf from the Dargah is indeed 
insufficient and disappointing. The Auqaf could do much welfare work with the huge 
accumulated amount in the area like, schools, hospitals etc for the wellbeing of the local 
community but that is almost lacking. The Sajjada Nashin family is not at all satisfied 
with the performance of Auqaf as far as the administration of the Dargah is concerned. 
They want their control of Dargah back so they could manage the Dargah fully. After 
submitting the petition over the control of the Dargah from the Sajjada Nashin's family, 


the matter is sub-judice before the court. 


A Critical Note Concerning to the Performing Sufi Practices at both the 
Dargahs: 


There is inadequate material on the Sufi practices/rituals and their development through 
ages, especially in subcontinent. Ghafir Shehzad slightly highlights the historical progress 
of Sufi practices that are connected to Dargahi culture of the Punjab. But his account is 
based on critical analysis. He is of the view that in early days Sufi practices on Dargahs 
were very simple and few in numbers. But with the passage of time, particularly from 
Mughal era, new Sufi practices emerged, as the Dargahi structure was institutionalized by 
the regime itself." Nearly same view is presented about the history Sufi practices by 
Abdul Ghafoor in his PhD thesis that in early times, aficionados habituated visiting 
Dargahs only to offer Fatiha or to narrate the holy Quran at the Mazar/grave of the 


particular Sufi. The Urs ritual was very modest and continued only for one day. Like 





555 Shazad, Khanqahi Culture, 101-08. 
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Ghafir Shazad, Ghafoor maintains his argument about the role of Sajjada Nashins in 
fashioning the Dargahs’ simple and purely mystical outlook into relatively pretentious 
and partially non mystical one. They promoted Sufi rituals more and more so that they 
could truly cash the strong attachments of devotees which they have for their buried Sufis 


in Dargahs. He writes, 


“During the post-shrine period, gaddi nashins commenced various activities to create 
drama for attraction and involvement of the devotees. Now, at the shrines of famous Süfis 
*urs ceremonies are spread over three days formally, and continue for more than ten days 


informally.” 


Some of existing Sufi practices at both Dargahs, especially at Baba Farid’s have deviated 
from their origin to some extent. Many of them are unauthorized and are cause of 


annoyance for several visitors especially who are not locals. Such as: 


e Begging money from the care takers (Majawars) in the premises of Dargah/s, 
e Demanding much money from the shoe collectors at the shoe corner, 
e Haar wala’s ( who sell garlands) attitude, they put Haar (Garlands) around 
visitors’ neck without their permission, 
e Unapproved food distribution to the visitors, 
e Special dealing for the visitors who use their social/political reference or money 
to find close place to the hujjra (grave room) of Sufi, and want to be treated as 
superior. 
These are some unauthorized practices in the premises of Dargah/s and there must be 
some check and balance on them as they are making the Dargah culture more difficult 
for the laymen/women who visit the Dargah with this hope and belief that their 
requests/wishes will be answered. There must be some arrangements for the spiritual 
training in the Dargah for the common visitors to groom their spiritual and intellectual 
level. And these arrangements should be done by both the administration of the Dargahs 
i.e., Auqaf and by the Sajjada Nashins. The Chishti Sufis were men of high calibre and 


intellect. They contributed through their wisdom which is saved in form of their sayings. 





536 Ghafoor, “Religious Magnet”, 74. 
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Their teachings should be presented in forms of books at Dargahs so the visitors could 
know the real message that the Chishti Sufis delivered to the suppressed and ignorant 
local natives thousands years ago. The exploitation of Devotees’ spiritual sentiments at 
all levels should be controlled. The management of the Dargahs should keep its culture 
genuine and simple by removing every kind of impurities at all levels. Materialistic and 
commercial approach is spoiling the original Dargahi culture which was very modest in 


its nature. 


Materialistic and commercial environment of today’s Dargah/s and deviated practices 
there do not show the true picture of the Islamic mysticism which was dynamically 
developed at the Sufi Khangahs, particularly at Chishti Sufis’ abodes. Thousands of 
visitors, devotees visit both Chishti Sufi Dargahs of the Punjab, whatever they practice 
over there in the name of Sufi practices are not spiritless as their demands are still 
fulfilled. Both Dargahs along with their similarities and dissimilarities are performing 
their mystical role in contemporary Punjab. In modern Punjabi culture both these Chishti 
Dargahs are still sign of Divine Grace through which suffering humanity attains peace. 
Apart from the buried Sufis, Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and Khawja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, 
who are the center of attraction for the millions of visitors across the Western Punjab, rest 
of the activities need to get back to their origin where Islamic mysticism was more 


effective in terms of practicality. 
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Conclusion 


Sufism being a mystical branch of Islam is a dynamism that merges inside its believers an 
inclusive fusion of several attitudes, thoughts and feelings. It inspires its believers at 
various levels such as, social, cultural, political, economic and religious. These 
inspirations can be seen from individual position to a communal one. Sufism can animate 
cultural understanding and it has the potential to present the limited indigenous culture at 
regional and global level by generating social activities at large. Sufis, acknowledged as 
Islamic mystics are regarded by Muslims as intercessors between Allah and man. The 
various Sufis, their Khanqahs and their mausoleums (Dargahs) after their passing away, 
turn out to be a character of paranormal supremacy (Baraka/Blessing). Rich homages are 
paid to these Sufis at their birth or especially death (Wisal) centenaries (Urs) in order to 


seek this Baraka. 


The present study tries to investigate that Islam's constructive growth in Indian 
subcontinent is attributable to the formation of the institution of the Khanqah. The 
evolution of the state of Islamic Republic of Pakistan was extremely affected by the 
prevalence of Sufi Islam commenced by Sufi Khanqahs, especially the Chishti Khanqahs. 
Chishtis preserved their Khanqahs with the highest shape of modest friendliness and 
bounteousness which attracted the local community to Islam. The founder of the order, 
Khawja Moin-ud-Din Chishti Ajmeri is by and large acknowledged as the source of 
Islamic spiritual movements in India and Pakistan. His Dargah in Ajmer provided an 
endless chain of Chishtiya Sufism throughout the subcontinent and indeed built the 
biggest Islamic community in the world today. His Khulfa spread far across the region 
built their Khanqahs and spread the message of universal affection and respect which was 
warmly welcomed by the trodden fractions of the caste ridden Hindu society. They 


practically implemented the saying of Prophet Muhammad P.B.U.H in Hindu society i.e., 


“All Allah's creatures are His Family and he or she is the most beloved of Allah 


who tries to do most to Allah's creatures." 
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They emphasized upon the affectionate and forgiving qualities of religion to develop a 
love for Islam in the hearts and souls of people. Unlike the Ulmas, who placed much 
stress on the strictness of rules, Islam was conveyed by them in a modest, logical and 
accommodating manner. They had great public appeal just because they treated all 
especially the rejected community affectionately. These Chishti Sufis were moral 
examples to follow for the millions. Preaching was not their objective; it was a result of 
their generous support and their excellent and upright examples of their manners. Chishti 
Sufis were dominantly successful due to their upright conduct and the impressive ethical 
patterns. They never forced their dogmas on non-Muslims. Their Khangahs offered to be 
shelters for travellers and vagrants, learning establishments for those who desired to 
satisfy their thirst for knowledge, providers of food to the hungry and gave respect to all. 
Therefore people welcomed the philosophy of Chishtiya Sufism which was modest to 
absorb, feasible to work out and most of all it was need of the time. There is no second 
opinion about the authenticity of these Chishti Sufi masters’ high spiritual, moral and 
intellectual calibre which proves that they were well-read and extensively journeyed. The 
reason that they had succeeded in their task was that they were strong enough in their 


character and that they never compromised on their principles in any situation. 


The present study locates the reasons Chishti Sufis were successful in spreading their 
message by investigating historically the Chishti Khanqahi structure in medieval Indian 
social order and then anthropologically by investigating Dargahi structure in 
contemporary Punjab. Both structures are entangled with each other. It is found that both 
Chishti Khanqahs and later Dargahs were extremely effective in achieving their goals 
since the time they began operating and are still doing so practically according to the 
socio-religious needs of the time. Both Chishti Sufi masters, Baba Farid Masood-ud-Din 
Ganj Shaker and Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, were dedicated to their Sufi abodes 
which were beacons of wisdom and peace. These Chishti Khanqahs were not just 
committed only to prayers, reading of the Quran, self contemplation but these Khanqahs 
also provided open Langar to the hungry and free shelter for travelers. Here the deprived 
were always welcomed and both Chishti Sufi masters embraced them with equal respect 
and communicated directions to right path and guided to every single student or visitor. 


This is how they transformed the mindset of the social formation. 
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The present study also highlights the contribution by the Chishti Khanqahs to the 
development of the regional language Punjabi, Punjabi poetry, culture and music 
(Sama/Qwwali) which incorporated the earliest legacy of Indian subcontinent with the 
vibrancy of Islam. This legacy is still sustained in form of these Chishti Sufis’ Dargah 
throughout the region, from Delhi, Ajmer to Pakpattan, and from Sial Sharif to Golra 
Sharif. Therefore it can be said that the most significant cause behind the accomplishment 
of Chishtiya Sufism was the spiritual transformation of the Indian state of mind. Islamic 
mystical pattern was so fit for the socio-cultural life of Hindu community. One can easily 
draw findings that they were Chishti Sufis who, predominantly, were closer and in 
connection with the Indian consciousness than anyone else. Music being part of Hindu 
socio-religious set up was used as source of teaching at Chishti Khanqahs thus they were 
attracted enormously. These Chishti Jama’at Khanas made Islam a popular religion by 


adopting musical performances (Sama), aiming to form a mood of closeness to Allah. 


Through anthropological investigation it is deduced that the roots of Dargahs are deeply 
grounded in socio-religious environment of the Muslim Punjabi community which is 
extremely involved in Dargahi culture. Devotees believe in the supernatural force of 
Baraka of their Chishti Sufis who are believed to be alive even after their physical demise 
centuries ago. These_Sufis are also believed to have the capability to grant Baraka ahead, 
to their family or even devotees thus this chain of Baraka never breaks. A Sufi’s legacy 
not only provides list of Sufi masters but it also indicated that the spiritual power or 
Baraka of each of mentioned great Sufis had been transferred to the last affiliate of the 
line. Aficionados do have faith and are certain about Baraka’s ability to convert a 
person’s spirituality along with endowing definite material blessings. Their Dargahs are 
performing the same spiritual role in contemporary settings, even more than the role that 
their Khangahs used to perform in their respective ages. Research shows that the 
devotees from across the whole region of Indo-Pak subcontinent even from abroad 
generally and from the region of the Punjab in particular arrive at the Dargahs to strive 
for spiritual comfort. Majority seek solutions for their spiritual, physical, economic and 
even political problems through the celestial power of Baraka from the Sufis present in 
the Dargahs. In order to seek this Baraka they perform several Sufi practices according to 


their local socio-religious requirements. It is firmly believed that the spiritual authority of 
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the buried Sufi Pir is transferred through his descendants. Therefore the families of the 
Sufis, Sajjada Nashins, are approached by the devotees with same respect in order to get 
salvation of souls and to fulfill their worldly desires. They believe that their prayers can 
be answered only by visiting Dargahs and meeting the descendants of their Sufi Pirs and 


not otherwise. 


The whole mechanism of Baraka and its working can be summed up this way, that the 
earliest Sufi Pir was mainly approached by his Murideen as he had to perform the role of 
arbitrator between them and Allah since it was his main spiritual duty. The earliest Sufi’ s 
spiritual blessings were the cause of closeness between his devotees and Allah. Thus the 
Pir or Murshid is considered to be a medium through which communion with Allah is 
possible. After his physical demise his grave (Mazar) turns into a source of consecration 
which gives access to the Sufis’ offspring, Sajjada Nashin. The middle position of the 
Sajjada Nashin is meant to be the pathway for devotees to approach the Sufi and then 
Allah. Therefore a hierarchy of spiritual authority has to develop from the Sajjada 
Nashin, to the earliest Sufi. With the passage of time, the heritable practice has 
strengthened this spiritual sting. The tendency of devotees' special respect for the Mazars 
as well as their homage to Sajjada Nashins in fact is their deep love for the Sufis buried 
inside. This tendency is not at all a matter of years but it took several centuries to develop 
among common Muslims of the selected region. Centuries back how did the ancestors of 
visiting devotees of Pakpattan and Sial Sharif regions embrace Islam on the hands of both 


Chishti Sufis is authentically documented in the history of the Punjab. 


Detailed examination of the Sufi practices at both Dargahs proved that from lay man to 
the politicians, from laborer to the business class, from intellectual elite to ignorant 
persons, both Chishti Dargah work as a place where faith is energized and desires are 
fulfilled especially at the time of annual Urs .The institution of Dargahs is very much 
involved in the transformations of human hearts which is usually known as miracles 
(Karamat). It is believed that these Chishti Sufis owned the power of miracles. The 
exceptional powers of these Sufis are not lessened after their demise instead their 


intervention often acted more effectively. Their tombs grew into living hubs for millions 
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of visitors around the year. Despite facing intense criticism on the Dargahi Culture it is a 


prevalent religious custom and strongly exists in Punjabi cultural life. 


The characteristic of the Dargahi culture to provide social and economic space to the 
women is also examined in the study. Both Dargahs were found to be established sources 
of mental and spiritual contentment for the Punjabi females that visit them. Female 
devotees equally love and respect their Sufi Pir and his descendants, the Sajjada Nashins. 
Women owing to their sensitive and feeble nature were found to be more involved in Sufi 
practices at Dargahs. Dargahs’ sacred and open environment provides them the 
opportunity to express their spiritual feelings which they cannot share at any other place 
otherwise, not even at a revered place like Masjid where time constraints need to be 
respected. Separate areas in Dargahs for the female devotees makes them feel easy and 


comfortable to convey or express their inner self by executing several Sufi practices. 


Both Chishti Dargahs, to some extent, also provide economic independence to the local 
female devotees. During research, female aficionados particularly at the time of Urs are 
found to run their Dargah based business at small scale. They sell jewelry items, toys 
etc., during the Urs. Besides Urs days they were observed to arrange their stalls in 
Dargah on every Thursday and Friday. Their economic activities enable them to 
financially assist to their families. This highlights the economic function of Chishti 
Dargahs where at the time of Urs, business community organizes hundreds of stalls in 
close neighborhood of both Dargahs. Especially at the Baba Farid’s Dargah this 
community makes huge business because of immense visitors at the time of Urs. This 
economic activity itself has shaped as Sufi practice which can be observed throughout the 
year around the Dargah. Further research can be conducted on those families who have 
gained status and wealth solely through such activities at the Dargahs. The role that both 
Chishti Dargahs play in Punjab’s socio-religious set up is multidimensional. They have 
their political, economic, social and religious/spiritual impacts on Punjabi community. In 


fact, these multifaceted impacts are intertwined with each other. 


Present study tries to investigate this multilayer functioning of Dargahs by explaining the 
facts, how with the passage of time Khangahs, socio-religious institutions, developed and 


eventually shaped as multiple functioning institutes. Such as the growth of Piri Muridi 
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pattern is one of the prominent aspects of Dargahs which, to a large extent, explains how 
Dargahs work administratively. The Piri Muridi aspect of both Chishti Dargahs denotes 
the institutionalization of the Pir who uses his spiritual authority over his truthful 
disciples (Murideen). The implementations of Sufi practices at Dargahs are bound to this 
spiritual authority. Thus the Piri Muridi practice has become a dominant Sufi practice in 
Dargahi set up of our country. The strong exercise of this custom also highlights that the 
core of the spirituality and mystic knowledge transferred from a scholarly course to 
inherited one. In other words, the hierarchy of spiritual descendants has been replaced by 
the hierarchy of genetic descendants. Thus the standard of succession has modified, as 
before it was based on merit, now it is based on inheritance. These ancestor Sufi Pirs are 
known as Sajjada Nashins and they enjoy their inherited spiritual influence over their 
devotees across the region. This spiritual authority of Sajjada Nashins is indebted to the 
transferred Baraka from the magnetic headmost Sufi to his offspring who is at rest in his 
tomb since centuries. So, the Baraka is found as magnetic force that moves forcefully 
through spiritual chain. Sajjada Nashins of both Chishti Dargahs are strongly believed to 
use this linked Baraka as intercessor between the devotees and the headmost Sufi which 


finally helps them to commune with Allah. 


At the time of annual Urs at both Dargahs not just all Sufi practices can be seen in their 
full momentum, but also the Piri Muridi relationship or the positions of Chishti Sajjada 
Nashins can also be observed well. The Urs itself is a complete and huge Sufi practice 
which contains several others Sufi rituals within it, such as the biggest Sufi ritual of 
distributing Langar. The Langar distribution has its own beneficial impact on a 
community level. Dispensing of fresh and free food daily attracts to the thousands of 
people across the city, majority of whom are economically deprived, is indeed a huge 
social welfare activity. To feed the hungry has always been the hallmark of Chishtiya 
Sufism thus both these Chishti Dargahs uphold the tradition of Langar daily and 
especially at the time of Urs where millions of visitors are welcomed. It develops the 
public training of Sufism i.e., serve humanity beyond social barriers. The Urs ceremony 
being inclusive and biggest Sufi ritual unfolds centuries old history of evolutionary 
developments from Khanqahi structure to Dargahi structure. Even though most of the 


main Dargahs’ control is taken by the Ayub Khan’s government in 1959 and 1961 in 
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form of establishing the Augaf department, like the control of the Dargah of Baba Farid 
Ganj Shaker in Pakpattan. The actual supervision of the Dargah, privileges of spiritual 
courtesies and the arrangement of Urs ceremony and other Sufi practices there is still 
under the direction of the headmost Sajjada Nashins and his family. The basic objective 
behind the creation of Augaf department was to improve the regulations of the Dargahs 
on one hand, and to control in fact depriving the inherited Pirs, Sajjada Nashins from 
their long-established spiritual functions on the other. As Sufi Pirs especially Chishti Pirs 
of Pakpattan Dargah do have their strong political role in their area and that role is very 
much influential. For the political elite of Pakistan the administrative formation of 
Dargahs which is sustained by inborn Pirs was a potency that could impede their control 
over the political and social establishment in the state. This cannot be overlooked that 
some of the Pirs’ families utilize their spiritual status to win election to the national and 
provincial parliaments. The Chishti family of Baba Farid is one of them. Likewise the 
decisive part of Pirs in the success of the election of Muslim League election in 1945 was 
also an essential indication to the image of Pakistan which was yet to be materialized as 


independent state. 


At this point the political role of the Dargah of Sial Sharif cannot be ignored. The 
Dargah’s Sajjada Nashin of that time was actively and vigorously took part in Pakistan’s 
struggle movement. The study has historically examined in detail that how powerful the 
traditional religious institution of Dargah and its Chishti Sufi Pir buried inside were that 
they not just challenged rather crushed the modern, secular mindset of the Punjab’s 
politics i.e., Unionist Party of Khizer Hayat Tiwana which was leading and strongest 
political elite in the Punjab of that time. Study tried to highlight that in the nineteenth 
century Punjab the Dargah of Shams-ud-Din Sialvi was the only epicenter of struggle 
against colonial violent behavior. The Sajjada Nashin Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi sturdily 
supported Quaid-e-Azem Muhammad Ali Jinnah for his anti-colonial efforts. From Delhi 
Sultanates to Mughals, from British Empire to establishment of Pakistan, all political 
governments acknowledged the significance of Chishti Dargahs and their spiritual role in 
their respective times. They could not ignore the mighty spiritual force of Khanqahs and 
later Dargahs and also imperative intermediary role of Sajjada Nashins in order to 


achieve their political objectives. Simply because Sufis are believed to have capability to 
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approach Allah so they have massive effect on their supporters and could practice their 
power for political reasons. Just like the Chishti Sufi Pir Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi did. It can 
be explored further that after emergence of Pakistan the Muslim rulers, keeping in mind 
the political position of the Sufis and their abodes, aimed to get the whole structure under 
their regulation so that Dargah based spiritual authority can be used by the government 
accordingly. Moreover government has in its minds the huge amount of donation or 
offerings (Nazzrana) which these Dargahs receive immensely from devotees every day 
especially at the time of annual Urs. This economic activity needs to be regulated also. In 
order to achieve this objective, government legitimized the whole process in the name of 
Auqaf department. So, the establishment of the department of Auqaf, one way or the 
other, was an attempt to control the large amount of offerings also. Thus the Dargahs’ 
spiritual bond with the political ruling class has always been strengthened by a monetary 


interest as politics and economy move parallel to each other. 


It is historically approved that from medieval kingdom of India till contemporary state of 
Pakistan, regimes of their times used to offer huge lands to Sufis of various orders 
especially of Suharwardiya Sufi order. Suharwardi Sufis were used to accept these 
property grants for they had no objection on receiving such endowments from the regime. 
They never minded having cordial relationship with the political power of their times? 
unlike Chishtis whose attitude towards government officials was totally opposite. Form 
the founder of the order Moin-ud-Din Chishti till Baba Farid Masood-ud-Din Ganj 
Shaker; they rejected every single offer of granting lands from the regime of the time, 
contrary to their contemporary Sufis of Suharwardiya order. After Baba Farid the Chishti 
distinctive tradition of not accepting official land grants could not be continued by his 


family and they started to accept governmental land endowments. And today in Pakpattan 


Chishti family is well known as landlords of the whole area."* These findings also offer a 





57 Contrasting to the Chishtis, the Suharwardi Sufis were not used to spend life of poverty. The Chishti 
Sufis believed in humility and poverty, ownership of private property was believed as an obstacle to the 
growth of the spiritual temperament and hence they lived mainly on offerings (Futhu). The Chishtis desired 
to keep themselves indifferent from state politics and rejected the friendship of heads of state and 
aristocracies while Suherwardis believed in having the close official relationships with the rulers of the 
state. They had huge lands offered by regimes of the time. They did not mix with the public nor did they 
entertain every visitor at their Khanqahs. 

538 Chishti family of baba Farid has their huge lands in Pakpattan, Borey Wala, Wihari, Chicha Watni, 
Kamaliya, Arif Wala, Chishtiean and other areas of Sahiwal tehsil. 
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space for new research on the deteriorating role of the Dargahs in the current social- 


political scenario. 


Looking at the rituals it is concluded that initially the Sufi ritual performance was very 
simple and for very brief duration at Dargahs. But gradually Urs has adopted a shape of 
huge festival activity and several Sufi practices have been introduced in Dargah pattern. 
Political or governmental supervision of the Dargahs has moderately created negative 
effects, for it is promoting Dargahi culture in little dramatic way which is actually very 
modest. The Chishti Sufis shunned formalities and ritualistic acts and to live simple life 
was their prime choice. Ineffective role of Sajjada Nashins, especially in case of Baba 
Farid’s Dargah has also lessened the spiritual vitality and status of the Dargah partially. 
Spiritual calibre of the Sajjada Nashins does not rationalize Chishti traditions of wide 


knowledge and serving humanity. 


Towards winding up of the whole discussion, conclusion can be made that both Chishti 
centers were almost the same in their Khanqahi patterns of their respective time periods. 
In their Dargahi patterns, some changes have taken place with the passage of time and 
because of the intrusion of the Auqaf department. On relative grounds, overall the 
Dargah of Sial Sharif still preserves its original spirit which is simple and more focused 
on fulfilling its objective, simply because it is still saved from the interference of the 


department of Auqaf. It is totally under the Pir Sial family's custody and administration. 


The research concludes that both Chishti Dargahs strongly affected the evolutionary 
process of the socio-cultural structure of the Muslim Punjabi community. Their major 
social and cultural influence in terms of religion is to popularize the Sufi practices by 
fulfilling the Punjabi community's various desires on a mass scale. These practices 
contain faith in the intercessory powers of Sajjada Nashins, an obligatory spiritual 
affiliation between the Pir and Murid through Bait and visiting and reverence at Dargahs. 
These Dargahs are always open for everyone and people flock there daily especially on 
Thursday and Friday to pay homage to their beloved Chishti Sufis, Baba Farid Ganj 
Shakar and Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, and they get mental and spiritual relief and relaxation 
in return. Not just intense veneration at the Public level rather the materialization of 


Dargahs and persistent emphasis on their structure at the government level also heightens 
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significantly their religious/spiritual and political position and present them as 
independent effectively working institutions. Though not in detail, but thesis also tried to 
highlight the built milieu of both Dargahs which helped to understand the socio-religious 
settings of both Dargahs. As architectural aspect has the ability to unfold several 


historical facts about the communal life of the selected areas. 


The work encourages comparative studies of a similar nature. There is a need to highlight 
and study other neglected Sufis of the Chishtiya order especially more recent ones 
belonging to any region in Pakistan. There is also a need to study the role of the Dargahs 
in the 21* Century especially in the political and social sphere where society is becoming 
increasingly intolerant. Suggestions for improvising or modifying certain practices to 
make them adaptable for modern times are also welcome. The work offers a ground or 
space whereby people can understand the real message and ideology behind the Sufi 
thought that created a great impact on the overall community rather than categorize it as 
only an Islamic Sufi practice. There is also a need for the descendants to go back to 
traditions of their forefathers and apply the same Sufi message, spirit and ideology to 


current times. 
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The Images of the Dargah of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker and 
539 


Performances of Sufi Practices. 





A popular imaginary portrait of Chishti Sufi of twelfth century Punjab, Farid-ud-Din 
Masud, commonly known as Baba Farid Ganj Shaker.?^? 


59 All pictures are taken by me during my visit to the Dargah at the time of Annual Urs. Pictures which are 


taken from Google images are given with references. 
2 Image is taken from Google Image Gallery, 


https://www.google.com.pk/search?newwindow=1 &hl=en&biw=1242&bih=566&site=imghp&tbm=isch& 
sa=1&q=baba+farid+ganj+shakar+portrait&o0q=baba+farid+ganj+shakar+portrait&gs_ l=img.3...20154.238 
30.0.24162.9.5.0.0.0.0.340.848.2-21.3.0.msedr...0...1c.1.64.img..7.2.582.IIBJT5- 
KMBoftimgrczotUuZOh6 7g6cM96253A9603BNpnFZnql25JTyM 963Bhttp96253A96252F96252F1.bp.blogs 
pot.com96252F xL) TtxjdZKs9?6252FTPdejJhbY5196252FAAAAAAAAAew96252FhXF. 0Igd69c96252Fs4 
00%252Fbaba%25252Bfarid.jpg%3Bhttp%253A %252F%252Fumartiger.blogspot.com%252F2010%252F 
12%252Fhazrat-baba-fariduddin-masood.html%3B300%3B395, accessed April 30, 2015. 
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Ps 
Imaginary Portrait showing Baba Farid with his Mureedin (devotees) under the Wan tree 
which still exists in the Dargah” 





ii Image is taken from Google Image Gallery, 


, accessed April 30, 2015. 
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(left) The simple grave of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker, (right) his son Shaykh Badrud-Dn 
Suleman is resting next to him. (Picture is taken by the author) 





The Mazar (tomb) of Baba Farid Ganj Shaker in Pakpattan, Punjab. (Picture is taken by 
the author) 
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A Beautiful bird view of the Dargah of Baba Farid in Pakpattan. (The picture is taken by 
author) 





Dargah is beautifully decorated during the Urs. (The picture is taken by the author) 
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At the time of Urs, millions of devotees are gathered in the Dargah. (Picture is taken by 
the author) 





Passing through this Heaven Gate (Bahishti Derwaza) is a unique Sufi ritual which is 
performed only in Pakpattan. (The picture is taken by the author) 
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The famous Sufi Slogan, Allah, Muhhamd Char Yar, Haji, Khawaja, Quteb, Farid, Haq 
Farid, Ya Farid is written with golden thread on the piece of velvet cloth. It is prepared 
by some devotee and offered to Dargah. (The picture is taken by author) 
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The Mazar or Darbar is beautifully decorated at the time of annual Urs. (The picture is 
taken by the author) 
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Devotees from all over the country even from India perform the ritual of Chador 
Charhana (offering sheet) on the grave of Baba Farid. (The picture is taken by author) 
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Thousands of devotees wait for hours just to pay homage to their beloved Sufi Master. 
(The picture is taken by author) 
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In the surrounding Bazar of Dargah a street vendor selling Shaker. Baba Farid's name is 
written on it. The Shaker is abundantly available in the Bazar as it has spiritually 
associated with Baba Farid. Devotees bought the packet of Shaker and take to their way 
back homes as Tabbarak. (The pictures are taken by the author) 
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Though female devotees are not allowed to enter inside the Mazar yet they perform all 
Sufi rituals in the fixed premises area for female. Mostly they perform Fathia and 
recitation of Quran and Darood-e-Pak. (The pictures are taken by the author) 
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Female devotees are preparing Langar which is offered to every visitor who comes to 
meet his Pir/Diwan/Sajjada Nashin. (The picture is taken by the author) 


i 
^ 
ii 





Cauldrons (Daigs) of salted and sweet rice can be found in whole of city during the Urs 
days. Thousands of hungry and needy get Langer from this Sufi ritual at the Dargah. 
(The picture is taken by the author) 
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The ancient old Dargah Bazar is a source of economic activity for the local community 
around. (The pictures are taken by the author) 
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The tiding thread (Dhaga Bandhna) in pursuing of Mannat ritual. (The picture is taken by 
the author) 





Devotees offer huge amount of money as Nazrana at the Mazar. (The picture is 
taken by the author) 
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The Dargah is under Auqaf Department's Administration since 1960’s. (The 
pictures are taken by the author) 
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The Sultanate king Tughlaq time’s Old Masjid in the Dargah which is replaced 
by the New Masjid now. (The picture is taken by the author) 





Devotees from all over the region of India and Pakistan wait for the annual Urs of 
Baba Farid and when it arrives at 5" of Muharram, they reach Pakpattan and wait 
for hours for their turn to come to pay homage to their beloved Chishti Sufi 
Master. (The picture is taken by the author) 
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Baba Farid is considered as the pioneer of the Punjabi Poetry as he used first time 
the local dialect to communicate with the local natives of the Punj ad 
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Pe Images are taken from Google Image Gallery, 


https://www.google.com.pk/search?newwindowz1 &hlzen&sitezimghp&tbm-isch&source-hp&biwz1242 
&bih=566&q=poetry+of+baba+farid&oq=poetry+of+baba+farid&gs l-img.3..012]012413.1422.7529.0.780 
1.20.17.0.2.2.1.581.3211.2-3j4j1j1.9.0.msedr...0...lac.1.64.img..10.10.2873.3adS_HIDaeA#imgrc=- 
TJEWvvzEi9 VtM%253A%3BurJkem2N6tl YnM%3Bhttp%253A%252F%252Fwww.itdunya.com%252Fat 
tachments%252F398868d1372087924- 
ws.jpg%3Bhttp%253A%252F%252Fwww.itdunya.com%252Ft397205 %252F%3B640%3B421 , accessed 
May 13, 2015. 
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The Dargah of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi and Performances of Sufi 
Practices.^^ 








Pir Sial - Muhammad Shamsuddin Sialvi 





Waliullah (RA) 
belonging to the Chishti order 


A popular imaginary portrait of Chishti Sufi of eighteenth century Punjab, Khawaja 
Shams-ud-Din Sialvi, commonly known as Pir Sial.” 





58 All the pictures are taken by me during my visit to the Dargah at the time of annual Urs. 

"m The image is taken from Google Image Gallery, 
https://www.google.com.pk/search?newwindow=1 &hl=en&biw=1242&bih=566&site=imghp&tbm=isch& 
sa=1&q=portrait+of+khawaja+shams-+ud+din+sialvi&og=portraitt+of+khawaja+shams+ud+din+sialvi&gs 
l=img.3...800166.813842.0.814425.39.32.0.0.0.0.0.0..0.0.msedr...0...1c.1.64.img..39.0.0.pk WdOnXdasS wifi 
megrc=rqV44znbOB_WgM%253A%3BhI4PRR_EA9iW1M%3Bhttp%253A %252F%252Fsialsharif.org%2 
52Fimages%252Fpir-sial.png %3Bhttp%253A %252F%252Fsialsharif.org%252Fkhawaja-Muhammad- 
shamsuddin-sialvi-ra.html%3B313%3B274, accessed May, 01 2015. 
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(Middle) The grave of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi. (Left) His son Khawaja 
Muhammad Din Sialvi, (Right) his grandsons Khawaja Muhammad Zia-ud-Din 


Sialvi and Khawaja Muhammad Qamer-ud-Din Sialvi. (The pictures are taken by 
the author) 
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The Dargah of Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi in Sial Sharif, Sargodha. (The 
picture is taken by the author) 





“ The image is taken from LONG LIVE PAKISTAN Tour De' Pak, 


r, accessed 


May 01, 2015. 
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The Dargah is keeping scholastic/literary tradition of Chishtiya Sufism alive. The 
hundreds of students get free of cost education (Religious-Islamic/Worldly) along 
with free food and shelter. (The picture is taken by the author) 





Students of Maddrisah (school), known as Dar-al-Uloom are provided free hostel 
which is located inside the premises of the Dargah. (The picture is taken by the 
author) 
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Female devotees are performing prayer in the female area of the Dargah. (The 
picture is taken by the author) 





Female devotees are strictly forbidden to enter inside Hujjra/tomb of Shams-ud- 
Din Sialvi. They are making Dua/pray in front of the window of the Hujjra.(The 
picture is taken by the author) 
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Sufi rituals of touching and kissing the Jalli (window) of the tomb and tiding 
threads for the Mannat purpose. (The pictures are taken by the author) 
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Small Bazar during the annual Urs of Pir Sial. It provides livelihood to several 
local families. (The pictures are taken by the author) 
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Female devotees waiting for the Bibi Ji (the wife of existing Sajjada Nashin) in 
her house to share their every sort of problems. (The picture is taken by author) 
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The Dargah provides the local female devotees a small earning especially during 
the Urs. Mostly they sell Bangles, other jewelry items and kids' toys. (The picture 
is taken by the author) 
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The Chillah Gah (meditation point) known as Hazzuri Masjid is located at half an 
hour distance from the Dargah. Devotees who visit Dargah of Pir Sial also pay 
visit to this place and offered Nawafil in order to get Baraka. (The picture is taken 
by the author) 





The historical and mystical account about the Hazoori Masjid from the existing 
Sajjada Nashin. (The picture is taken by the author) 
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Devotees visit Hazzuri Masjid which is just near to Dada Bagh/Graveyard of 
Sialvi Family and drink water from hand pumps for it is believed the water is 
blessed and removes several physical/health related issues. (The pictures are taken 
by the author) 





The marvelous newly built Masjid in the Dargah. (The picture is taken by the 
author) 
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The Dargah of Pir Mehr Ali Shah in Golra Sharif and Performances of 
Sufi Practices.” 





A popular real and rare photo of Chishti Sufi of nineteenth century Punjab, Pir Mehr Ali 
Shah?" 





5^6 All the pictures are taken by me at the time of visiting Dargah during annual Urs 

oe The Image is taken from Google Image Gallery, 
https://www.google.com.pk/search?newwindow=1 &hl=en&site=imghp&tbm=isch&source=hp&biw=1242 
&bih=606&q=pir+meher+ali+shah&oq=pir+meher+alitshah&gs_l=img.3...1563.6289.0.6690.18.16.0.0.0. 
0.662.1458.3- 

1j1j1.3.0.msedr...0... lac.1.64.img..15.3.1457.Lxz5G1064AM#imgrc=T8bqwOBOJOCAqM%253A%3Bof 
Wk5JCub9X7aM % 3Bhttp%253A%252F%252Fupload.wikimedia.org%252Fwikipedia%252Fcommons%2 
52Fa%252Fa0%252FPir_Meher_Ali.jpg%3Bhttp%253A %252F%252Fen. wikipedia.org %252Fwiki%252F 
Meher_Ali_Shah%3B1196%3B1852, accessed May 13, 2015. 
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Pir Meher Ali Shah with his beloved and respected Murshid (Master) Khawaja 
Muhammad Din Sialvi. The former was from Qadriya Sufi order genologically but was 
immensly inspired by the Chishti Sufi master Khawaja Shams-ud-Din Sialvi and later his 
son Khawaja Muhammad Din Sialvi. Finally he got himself Bait in Chishtiya order 
instead of Qadriya. The Meher-e-Munir, famous autobigraphy of Pir Meher Ali Shah 
tells the strong spiritual association between both Chishti Sufis of nintenth century 
Punj ab 








Pir Meher Ali Shah (ra) (right) with 
Khawja Muhammad Din Sialvi (ra) 
at Sial Sharif in 1905 


= The image is taken from Google Image Gallery, 
https://www.google.com.pk/search?q=picture+of+mazar+pir+mehr+ali+shah+in+golra+sharif&newwindo 
w=] &hl=en&biw=1242&bih=566&site=imghp&tbm=isch&tbo=u&source=univé&sa=X &ei=B 1xDVbmM 
A8b0OUufigcAL&ved=0CDY Q7Ak#imgrc=EmLcPC845cIFpM%253A%3BumP3tVNjTRBSpM%3Bhttp% 
253A %252F%252Fsialsharif.org%252Fimages%252Fpir-sial-pir- 

Mehr.png%3Bhttp%253A %252F%252Fsialsharif.org%252F golden-chain.html%3B313%3B292, accessed 
May 01,2015. 
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The grave of Pir Mehr Ali Sha.” 








oui The image is taken from Google Image Gallery, 


accessed May 01, 2015. 
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The beautiful Dargah of Pir Meher Ali Shah constructed with white marble. (The picture 
is taken by the author) 





The white marbled courtyard of the Dargah is very spacious. Devotees from far and 
across take rest there. Mystically ecstatic atmosphere provides immense peace to their 
tired bodies, minds and souls. (The picture is taken by the author) 
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Female devotees are reciting Quran in the Dargah. (The picture is taken by the author) 





The Sufi ritual of distributing white sugar made Makkhanas among devotees at the 
Dargah. (The picture is taken by the author) 
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Devotess from all over the region come with buckets full of flowers to offer over 
the grave of Pir Meher Ali Shah. (The picture is taken by the author) 





The Majawers (care taker) of the Dargah wear traditional orange color dress. This color 
is spiritually associated with Chishtiya order. 
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The vast and striking white marbled Masjid is constructed in the premsis of the Dargah. 
(the picture is taken by the author) 
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